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ABSTRACT 


This sid eacieeevehion analyzes thes l969msplit an the 
Indian National Congress form two perspectives. First, 
focusing at it as a macro phenomenon, a conceptual framework 
is developed to analyze schism in political parties, especially 
a predominant, pragmatic, success-oriented, mass party such 
asmethescongress..— |Party Schism in this analytical framework 
is explained as the outcome of interaction among three major 
factors: elite tensions within the party, changes in the 
devel of political mobilization in the larger society, and 
omen eionai ication of the party system and the nature of 
the party concerned. The case of the 1969 Congress schism is 
Wsedmcomupiustrace Ene utility of this model. 

The second perspective on party schism utilized in 
Chismstudyvetsecastsat) the micro level, and it seeks to 
analyze the various pressures on the decision of a segment 
of the Congress elites to align with one or the other of the 
two groups into which the Congress party split in 1969. An 
attempt is made to develop a paradigm of factional identifi- 
cation to facilitate the analysis of elite background pres- 
sures on the affiliation of the Congress Parliamentary (Lok 
Sabha) members with one of the two Congress SCLiMGeis eee 
paradigm postulated basically two sets of independent 


variables--personal background variables OL panty leaders 
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andetheir constituency or district characteristics. The 
former are conceived as the more immediate socializing 
influences on the party elites and the latter as broader 
contexts serving as arenas of socilaization as well as of 
felt pressures of local interest, socio-political character- 
istics, and so on. The combined effects of these two broad 


Sets of factors on patterns of factional is also analyzed. 
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CHAPTER 1 


PARTY SCHISM AND ELITE TRANSFORMATION IN A 


PREDOMINANT PARTY: A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


Introduction 


inetnesivverature On political parties and party 
systems, when one begins to look for studies on party 
schisms or splits, one fins that, although case studies of 
SDlLiesmi ieparticulareparties abound, there Part embarras- 
sing lack of more abstract conceptual frameworks or theoreti- 
cal models for analysing party splits generally. In what 
follows, an attempt is made to first state the problem and 
then provide a conceptual framework for analysing the split 


thateoccurred) in the fall of 1969 in the Indian National 


Congress, the centrepiece of India's "predominant party 


system. "+ 

The split temporarily ended the predominant majority 
Gfeche Congressapanty, at, the federal, levelator the first time 
since independence, forcing the minority government of Prime 
Minister Indiri Gandhi to lean precariously on leftist and 
regional parties for its survival. These events seemed to 
portend erosion of India's predominant party system. Para- 


doxically, however, the split, which initially appeared to 
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presage the demise of the Congress party, ultimately helped 


the party to adapt to a new set of changes in the society 
such as increasing peripheral politicization. For, pushing 
the party to the left, Prime Minister Gandhi led the Congress 
back to its earlier predominance in the 1971 mid-term 
elections. 

Despite its obvious significance for the Congress 
party, for the Indian political system, and for theories of 
maintenance and disintegration of predominant party systems 
generally, the 1969 Congress split has not received the 
systematic attention it deserves, presumably because of its 
recency.” This study will, hopefully, serve to fill this gap. 

Basically the problem to be analysed relates to the 
bases of elite cohesion and division in this central political 
organization around the time of the 1969 split. The study focuses 
on the causes, processes, and consequences of the Congress 
split, the main issues, personalities, and groups involved 
in the conflicts, the general themes and ideologies invoked 
by the principal actors to justify their positions, and the 
various pressures on party leaders to join one or the other 
of the two groups into which the party split. 

This study is organized into nine chapters. The 
present chapter is devoted to a discussion of conceptual and 
theoretical considerations pertaining to party schism and its 
consequences for leadership patterns in the party. Chapter 


II briefly lays out the background to the crisis that seized 
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the Congress erty eingl969. Chapter [rr presents the 
empirical description of the 1969 Congress schism within the 
conceptual framework outlined in this chapter. Chapter IV 
draws some eke analytical themes from the description .of 
the party schism in the preceding chapter and attempts an 
analytical synthesis. Chapter V addresses itself to the 
problem that when a Party does in fact split what factors 
Beeeen the decision of the party leaders to affiliate with 
one of the splinter groups; to this end a paradigm is develop- 
ed to facilitate systematic analysis of influences, on 
splinter party affiliation, of two broad sets of fLaCtons 
i.e., the elite personal and contextual background variables. 
Chapter VI analyses the elite personal background variables 
and their relationships with alignment in the Congress split. 
Chapter VII analyses the influence of contextual or environ- 
mental variables on factional alignment of party leaders. 
Chapter VIII examines the combined effects of personal and 
contextual background variables on factional affiliation of 
the party elites. Chapter IX offers summary and conclusions 


OlLethisestudy. 


Party Schism in a Predominant Party 


Party schism is affected by several major factors and 
their interactions. Utilizing the central dependent variable 
of party schism as a macro phenomenon, the framework here 


outlined seeks to untangle and describe the factors that seem 
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to be causally related to this phenomenon, with special 
reference to schism in a predominant party such as the Indian 
National Congress. 

In putting together this conceptual framework, I have 
utilized a variety of theoretical perspectives, depending on 
their suitability for specific aspects of the problem at 
hand. Principally, however, I have sought to mesh the 
middle-range theories of political parties and elites with 
the more general system-centred theoretical perspectives of 
system-functionalism and political modernization. > 

This chapter consists of three main parts. In order 
to establish a@basis®ilorrourelaterediscussionpethesftirst 
part discusses the conceptual and theoretical considerations 
pertaining to the predominant party system, putting it in 
the context of typology of party systems. In the second 
part an attempt is made to outline a model which seeks to 
explain party schisms in terms of the causal effects of a 
combination of three sets of independent variables: 
intraparty elite conflicts, changing levels of social and 
political mobilization, and party system institutionalization 
and the nature of the party concerned. In the third part, 
the problem is approached from the perspective of theories 
of elite transformation, with special reference to revolutionary 
elites, to suggest theoretical expectations about elite 
transformations in the Congress, the party that led India's 


anti-colonial nationalist revolution. 
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The Predominant Party System 


A “predominant party system" is defined by 


Giovanni Sartori (1970: 327) as 


the type of party pluralism in which no alternation 

in office occurs over time, even though alternation 

1s not ruled out and the political system provides 

all the opportunities of open and effective dissent, 

i.e., for opposing the predominance of the Paling 

party. 

Thus, as a system, it is ’closer, in spirit, to the 

“polyparty system", but structurally it displays some apparent 
(but misleading) affinity to the "monoparty system", a term 
used by Sartori to subsume "one-party" and "hegemonic" party 
systems. The crucial difference between the predominant 

party system and the two forms of monoparty systems lies in 

the fact that while the former is actually a system of 
competitive dominance, the latter are non-competitive, de jure 
as well as de facto. The hegemonic party allows only satellite 
parties, which cannot compete in antagonistic terms; the ruling 
elites in the one-party system do not permit any other party 
ateaLlen Sartori. 1970) . 

Sartori defines the predominant party system and 
clearly delineates the structural features that separate it 
from other party systems. But he does not address himself to 
the task of explaining the conditions for its emergence. 

This problem is explored in the paragraphs that follow. 


An important assumption of political sociology is chat 


socioeconomic conditions of a political system shape the nature 
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of its politics. Myron Weiner and Joseph LaPalombara 
(1966: 3) offer the broad proposition that the political 
party is the product of modernization and it 

emerges whenever the activities of a political 

System reach a certain degree of complexity, or 

whenever the notion of political power comes to 

include the idea that the mass public must participate 
or be controlled. 
Political parties are thus "a creature of modern and 
modernizing political systems" (Weiner and LaPalombara 
29.6.6) sues 5. 

There is, however, a wide range of variation in the 
type of party systems found in the set of "modern and 
modernizing" nations. How can these varying patterns be 
explained? Broadly dividing party systems at national or 
subnational (excluding constituency) 7 levels into competitive 
and noncompetitive types, it is usually theorized that 
whereas the former are associated with complex, modern, and 
industrialized societies, the latter mostly occur in simpler 
and less modernized settings. The social mobilization 
theories of political mobilization and participation, for 
example, assign an important place to, among other factors, 
level of socioeconomic development in explaining political 
competitiveness and See = and Samuel P.. Huntington 
(1970: 4) regards the one-party system as the “principal 
modern form of authoritarianism". 


However, we need to be more specific than the above 


propositions, for they obviously do not explain the 
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considerable variation in the socio-economic modernization 
found within countries having similar party systems. Focusing 
hereafter on some concrete cases of predominant party 

systems - our main concern - let us see if we can explain 

this anomaly. 

Sartori's seminal paper on party system typology 
(1970: 327) gives four "notable examples" of dasa aa 
party systems: a number of state party systems in the 
southern United States since Reconstruction, following the 
Civil war, Japan since the 1955 merger of the two conservative 
parties into the Liberal-Democratic Party, India since its 
independence, and Uruguay for all but eight years of the 
20th century. If to these we add Mexico and the Canadian 
provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Ontario, and Quebec, 
which have experienced fairly long periods of one-party 
dominance, we get a fairly exhaustive listing of predominant 
party systems. 

The geographical distribution of these cases is 
revealing. A majority of these - I think we can reasonably 
treat the American and Canadian subnational cases as two 
units - occur in the so-called neraneitionaLe: societies. 

This suggests the generalization that, although other responses 
(e.g., military oligarchy, one-party system) are, on the whole 
More typical of "transitional" societies, predominant party 
systems are at least one characteristic response to the 


> . ° ® W 
politics in societies launched on a transition from "tradition 
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toe emodernity"™ or .a particular mix of .the two. 

There is another interesting fact about the actual 
distribution of predominant party systems within the subset 
designated as transitional or modernizing areas: they occur 
in countries that are exceptional rather than more typical 
of the late modernizing societies. As opposed to most other 
modernizing nations, Japan, India, Mexico, Uruguay, pene e: 
continuing prevalence of traditional social and polatical 
elements, present a relatively higher level of such 
socio-economic tendencies as urbanization, industrial- 
ization, education, mass media, etc. Though apparently at 
different levels of socio-economic development, these countries 
represent a differentiated social and political tradition made 
more complex by an ambivalent interaction with modern 
acculturative influences. All are late-modernizing societies 
and therefore susceptible to "ideologies of delayed industri- 
alization" (Mary Matossian 1966), suggestive of the hypothesis 
that "the industrial revolution is conducive of more than 
One political expression, depending upon the timing and 
intensity of its development" (Robert A. Scalapino 1962: 397). 
However, despite streaks of authoritarianism in their 
national histories, alongside strands more conducive to 
democracy, these countries seem to have developed to a point 
where some balance is discernible in their polities between 
such forces in society as political parties, military, and 


bureaucracy. All in all, they stand out as deviant cases from 
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the general pattern of noncompetitive politics in late- 
modernizing societies, although their slipping into author- 
itarian politics cannot be ruled out with the same degree of 
confidence as in the case of the Western democracies.’ 

It follows then that socio-economic modernization 
must have produced a minimium degree of organized complexity 
to make the emergence of a party system of competitive 
predominance feasible. In the absence of such complexity, 
either a non-party polity or a "weak" one-party system (e.g., 
African one-party states) might be expected. ® 

A "strong" one-party system - either of "exclusionary" 
(esgy athe "Republicror south Africa) for "revolutionary e.g., 
the USSR) variety” - requires to sustain itself a certain 
higher level of modernization in the society. As Maurice 
Duverger (1972: 34-35) observes: 

Dictatorships and one-party systems take different 

forms, depending upon the level of development. 

The distinction between Nazism (found in an 

advanced state of socio-economic development), and 

Italian or Spanish fascism (in a moderate state of 

development), and the feudal-type pseudo-fascism of 

underdeveloped countries, appears to be based on such 
socioeconomic factors. 

The socioeconomic modernization must advance to a 
still higher threshold if a stable pluralistic party system 
is to emerge. To be sure, external intervention of 
other historical accidents may hasten or hinder these 


relationships; also a strong party system once established, 


tends to perpetuate itself. But, as Huntington (1970: 17-44) 
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shows, social and economic modernization in the long run 
tend to undermine the condition of social bifurcation from 
which it arises and, consequently, the exclusionary one- 
party system typically moves from monopoly to competition, 
and the revolutionary one changes into an "established" one- 
party system characterized by the emergence of a new technical 
managerial class, a complex group structure typical wor. in— 
dustrial societies, the reappearance of a critical and 
alienated intelligentsia, and increased demands for pele tical. 
participation. The significant point Huntington makes in 
his discussion of established one-party systems is that both 
PriedrichsandsBrazinski's (1966) model of totalitarianism 
and Tucker's (1966) model of "movement-regime" are 
unsuitable for analysing one-party systems which 
have evolved from the revolutionary phase reflecting 
the bifurcation to post-revolutionary phase based 
on a high degree of homogeneity in society 
(Hungtington 1970: 23). 
The remaining cases of predominant party systems are 
to be found, paradoxically, in "developed" North America: 
the so- called “solid South" in the United States and some 
Canadian provinces. These form parts of highly modernized 
national polities by most indicators of modernization, and 
One would therefore normally expect more competitive pluralistic 
party systems there. But it may be significant that, unlike 
their Asian and Latin American counterparts, none of the North 


American predominant party systems occur at the national level, 
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where more competitive two-party systems do in fact operate; 
they happen to be state or provincial party systems. 
Perhaps then nee may be treated as produced by exceptional 
circumstances of less diversity of interests, etc., at sub- 
national levels. The Democratic party's predominance in 
the American South, for example, is the product of polarization 
between the southern states, on the one Nand, andthe foe 
Of the federation, on the other, based on that region's 
resistance during Reconstruction that followed the Civiiwe war. 
The dominant white community of the region used restrictive 
suffrage to create a homogeneous, politically relevant public 
in an otherwise more diversified society, and used the 
Democratic party as its political vehicle against the 
Republican party which became synonymous with Negro rule. 
As the original conditions that gave rise to the predominance 
of the Democratic party have gradually changed, and as the 
conservatism of the national Republican party in recent years 
appeals to many southern voters, there has been a noticeable 
rise of Republican strength in a number of southern ecatesrae 
The Canadian provincial predominant party systems can 
be explained primarily in terms of the existence of pockets of 
regional, economic, ethnic, or religious homogeneity producing 
a variety of structural cleavages at the national level. 
Examples of these structural cleavages are what C. B. Macpherson 
(1962, 2d ed.: 9) calls the quasi-colonial economic position 


of the western provinces in relation to the economic 
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12 
institutions of central Canada and their dependence on federal 


economic policies often perceived by them as inimical to 
their interests; the perceived threat to French-Canadian 
culture in a predominantly English Canada, etc. To quote 
Maurice Pinard (1971: 68): 

These cleavages can have particularly strong effects 

and leave residues for very long periods if they 

engender bitter contests . .. At any rate, such 
cleavages strongly alienate a group from one of the 
two major parties and tie to a single party as the 
sole protector of its interests, hence leading 

to one-party dominance. 

In case of a predominant party such as the Congress 
originating in a heroic nationalist movement, the hallowed 
past of the party and its charismatic nationalist leaders 
also play an: important part in legitimizing the party in the 
convex. Of electoral politics following independence and in 
Maintaining its predominance. The departure of the nationalist 
generation of leaders, especially Jawaharlal Nehru's death 
in 1964, for example, vitally affected the internal conflict 
Management capability of the Congress party. Kochanek (1968: 
410) considers this factor as of primary importance in 
explaining the loss of two decades of Congress predominance 
in some states in 1967: 

[T]he major failure of the Congress ar 96 was 

internal, for the post-Nehru leadership failed to 

perform what had become the central leadership's 
most vital function - the mediation of intra-party 
disputes and divisions. 


In addition to hallowed history and availability of 


charismatic leadership, the predominant Congress party, once 
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in power with its control over large patronage, tended to 
depend increasingly on concrete material rewards to build an 
electoral coalition and adapt to the still largely traditional 
1ocalesocialeand political stratifications. As Weiner 

(1967: 480-81) remarks: 


The success of Congress depends VerVeMUChH One rts 
adaptive qualities. We have seen that the local 
Congress party would rather adapt to than change 
the local power structure. We have pountedwoutetnat 
in rural areas the party has sought and won the 
support of those who own land, have wealth, control 
village panchayats, manage the local cooperatives, 
and can lead large numbers of persons ... The 
expansion of governmental functions and regulations 
and the close liaison between the Damcly ands local 
administration have made it necessary for those who 
want things from an expanding government to work 
through the party. 


Moreover, another factor contributing to the pre- 
dominance of the Congress party is the social and regional 
pluralism of India, which, to be sure, requires the party to 
devise an immensely complicated electoral strategy, but 
Given the political skill such a situation allows great 
maneuverability. To quote Weiner (1967: 480) again, 


[T]he segmented character of the Indian social system 
has made it possible for Congress to lose overwhelmingly 
in a district - through party defections or otherwise - 
without having its position in a neighboring district 
Similarly affected. Discontented castes or factions 
are often geographically confined, and it is unusual 
foran opposition party to build a coalition Obra le 

the discontented social groups within a state. ier 
politics were organized on a class basis and issues 
Gid)cut-across the entire state, it would be ditiacule 
for Congress to confine discontent to small areas. 

The persistence of the parochial and segmented 

features of Indian life quarantines discontent and has 
made it possible for Congress to deal with each problem 


On a piecemeal basis. 
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In such a context, those trying to build and maintain 
Opposition parties have to work against heavy odds. When 
Opposition parties Occasionally win at the constituency level, 
the predominant party still controls the national and state 
governments, with enough resources and will to "starve" the 
deviating constituencies. Social mobilization, particularly 
successive waves of mobilization, and dissatisfactions directed 
toward the Congress as the ruling party, of course, help 
those seeking to build Opposition parties, but the Congress 
can always reorient its appeals to adjust to the changing 
level and tone of social mobilization and steal the thunder 
of opposition mobilizational strategies. In her perceptive 
Study of important opposition parties in UP, Angela S. Burger 
(1969: 284) concludes: 


[T]he most important function that Opposition parties 


- - - play... is as "feeder" organizations to the 
dominant party. A dominant party is not necessarily 
an "open accordian". It may be that the dominant 


party can open its ranks to new groups only when they 
have become politically significant - which means 
previous to entry. Opposition parties in Uttar 
Pradesh could be perennial minority parties, serving 
to socialize, politicize, recruit, organize, integrate, 
and articulate the interests of groups only to see 
them incorporated into the dominant party. 


AQMOGGIECDEParcy schism 


The model sketched here is based in large part on 
my studies of the Indian National Congress; also since the 
primary concern of this study is with party elites, the 


model also reflects the same concern. Like any other model, 
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it must be evaluated initially by its internal logical 
coherence and its theoretical fruitfulness in Organizing 
data and suggesting hypotheses applicable to the empirical 
case for which it is primarily developed. Its success in 
these respects will surely increase the prior probability of 
its applicability to other empirical cases, but until it 
is actually tested against other cases, claim for its 
wider utility must remain at best a hope, or at worst a flat 
assertion. 

Party schism in this conceptual framework is explained 
as the outcome of three major factors: elite tensions within 
the party organization, changes in the level of political 
mobilization in the larger society, and institutionalization 
of the party system and the nature of the party concerned. 

The first factor thus refers to the party "withinputs", > 
while the remaining two draw our attention to the nature of 
the party (structure, ideology, and support) and the environ- 
ment in which the party operates, each defining the social 
(ie, eSOClalemoObi lization) and political” (276.7) party 

system institutionalization) components of that environment, 
respectively. Intraparty elite conflicts and changes in the 
wider society are here construed as the primary causal 
variables in producing party schisms. The nature of the party 
concerned and the party system institutionalization are here 
used as mediating variables which affect the probability 


whether the party withinputs and environmental inputs will 
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16 
be managed within the party itself or lead to an open split. 
In the following paragraphs I will discuss and elaborate 


each of these factors and suggest linkages among them. 


Intraparty Elite Conflicts 


Intraparty elite conflicts, typically expressed 
through factions, political tendencies, and nonaligned 
partisans,?? may arise from a variety of sources: social- 
regional cleavages, elite career ambition or ideological 
and tactical commitment, and horizontal (G50 e; parliamentary/ 
mass membership party organization) and stratarchical (evga, 
national/state/local) dimensions of organizational 
differentiation within the party.14 

However, it is useful to separate analytically, Lor 
the purposes of our model, the motivations of party elites, 
here conceived fundamentally in terms of career incentives, 
from the other bases of intraparty formations just mentioned. 
Social mobilization and organizational differentiation 
may, for example, be construed as handles used by party elites 
in internal competition among themselves and sometimes also in 
external competition with other parties. The relationship 
is truly reciprocal: on the one hand, the emergence of a new 
level of social mobilization may offer an opportunity for the 
dissident elements of the party elites to mount pressure on 
the dominant elements in the name of the newly mobilized social 


groups; on the other hand, the frustrations of the dissidents 
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may prompt them to take initiative in polrticizing erstwhile— 
latent social forces as new bases of their Support a Live 
ensuing competition between the different elements of the 
established elites then induces them to seek support from 
the newly politicized groups by coopting the new political 
participants and raising them to elite status. Thus, intra- 
party conflicts in democratic societies help maintain an 
"open" elite system, facilitating the expansion of the social 
pool from which the political elites are recruited. 

From this perspective, then, political parties perform, 
in the words of Joseph A. Schlesinger (1966: 3), 
a major service in transforming private goals into 
public morality. [They] tie men's ambitions together 
linking their fates over time. 
The same applies with equal force to intraparty formations 
such as factions, which serve as important channels of 


political recruitment and career advancement as well as of 


communication and policy-making. 


Social Mobilization 

Changes in the larger society in which the party 
operates may take a variety of forms. Ina partly mobilized 
society, they may be reflected in the growing politicization 
of the hitherto-latent social groups and the consequently 
wideningucircles ot polatical participants... insaoully 
mobilized society, the more important social changes to watch 


are the secular trends in the occupational structure of the 
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18 
society or relative numerical proportion of the various 
social strata and classes. Also important for all societies, 
whether partly or fully mobilized, is the overall economic 
development or fecie es Finally, there are some important 
historical events that profoundly affect the memories of 
different groups in society, producing durable partisan 
alignments or realignments in sizeable sections of the 
electorate. 

These social changes can be expected to affect signi- 
ficantly both the structure and dynamics of parties and party 
systems of the societies in which they occur. We can identify 
at least three major related concerns of theory and research 
in the literature bearing on this problem. Bits, sthenesis 
the general “decline of ideology" hypothesis, which, stated 
baldly, asserts that extremist ideologies are in a state of 
decline in Western countries due largely to the increasing 
economic affluence following World War Th eae Though critics 
have assailed the thesis, pointing out its conceptual 
ambiguities and operational problems, +® its defenders attribute 

the confusion among the antidecline writers to two 

sources: (1) a failure to appreciate the substance 

of the decline thesis in terms of a relative 

attenuation of ideological politics; and (2) a 

failure to appreciate the significance of the decline 

thesis as an empirical proposition, not an ideological 

one (Rejai 1971: 241). 

Second, there is a somewhat more restricted version 


of the same hypothesis, with its focus on the consequences 


of declining ideological style on political parties and 
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19 
party systems. Typically, the argument igs that the decline 
of ideology phenomenon and its socioeconomic correlates have 
led to perceptible changes in the post-war European party 
systems along the dimensions of styles of appeal, support 
structure, and perhaps organization. In this regard, the 
Western European party systems have, it is asserted, 
increasingly moved closer to the American party system, 

a phenomenon mainly attributed to the growing similarity 
in certain essential aspects between the American and European 
industrial societies.1’ 
Finally, there are theories of party system stability 
and transformation based on similar assumptions as in the 
general and more specific versions of the decline of ideology 
thesis, but with a focus on the electorate rather than on the 
party elites. In these theories, party system transformations 
along the dimensions of interparty competitiveness are sought 
to be explained by reference to sizeable realignments among 
voters produced by broad changes in the larger society. Two 
variants of this shared theoretical concern - one typically 
focusing on past electoral behaviour and the other on the 
contemporary, but now often used in combination - may be 
identifticdease(!) theories ot “critical Wanda crealigning. 
elections developed by aggregate electoral data analysts,+% 
and (2) the party identification theory and its implications 
for stability or change of party systems formulated by survey 
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researchers. 
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20 
Drawing from these theoretical perspectives, the 


model here outlined seeks to locate an important causal 

source of party. schisms in the political inputs into the party 
system from the larger society, arising from higher levels 

of social mobilization or serious changes in the level of 
economic performance. Such changes as these create tensions 
for the party system and parties comprising this system, and, 
failing a successful adaptation, the party system may undergo 
some transformations involving the emergence of new parties 
Daccdmeii nen On splits ein existing ‘parties or a newly 
mobilized leadership, or both. 

In response to environmental changes, the party elites 
seek to restructure the party and its ideology and in turn to 
effect changes in the environment. Party schism may be 
conceived as a byproduct of this ideological and organizational 
reappraisal within the party. This occurs when the societal 
changes and the tensions accompanying such changes get linked 
up with elite conflicts in the party. The dissident elite 
groups within the party, as indicated in the preceding 
section, seize upon these environmental changes and often 
partake in activating the resultant social forces in pursuit 
of their career aspirations. Speaking for the current social 
mobilization, the dissidents question and demand modifications 
in the party's ideological definition, often opposed by the 
party elites Nera aes a previous level of social mobilization. 


Barring a successful reconciliation, the competing elites will 
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split the party, redefining its future Path of ideological 


and organizational development. 


Party System Institutionalization and the 


ature o eeParty 
Posgthesextent thateparty systems become "institutional- 
izea?? Acmeneacentraleinstitutionsof a society linking social 
forces and individual ambitions to the political system, one 
can expect them to play an important role in Mediating the 
effects of ssocial, mobilization and intraparty elite conflicts 
On prospects for the occurrence of party schisms. Both the 
party system and the party (that splits) are relevant here. 
The institutionalization of a party system does not 
foreclose any changes in the system; what it does imply is 
a relative stability of the basic patterns of the system 
over time, or, more accurately, a gradual adaptatLlonstomts 
changing environment without major structural overhaul. So 
at the risk of appearing tautological, one may suggest that 
the greater the institutionalization of the party system, 
the lower the probability of major party splits in the 
system. This is so because in an institutionalized party 
system there is not much "space" available for a new party 
elite either on the ideological spectrum of the system or on 
the voters' cognitive map. So a splinter party must struggle 
hard to create a place for itself in the system and establish 
its identity. This creates a clear disincentive for the 


competing elites within a party to push their conflicts to 
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the brink where a schism becomes inevitable; they are encouraged 
to maintain an open elite system in which different elements 
Dimthesparty eli teyrelate® their, individual, ambitions. to 
changing levels of social mobilization and thus enable the 
party to adapt to its changing environment without disruption 
Olepartyaunity. 

Also relevant here, in addition to party system 
institutionalization, is the nature of the party concerned. 
For example, as a sociological phenomenon, the predominant 
party may be conceived as a group especially prone to 
factionalism and vulnerable to fission. First, though all 
parties perform interest aggregation functions, there are 
Significant variations in the extent of actual performance of 
this function by various parties. Parties in a two-party 
system, for instance, are more comprehensive in their support 
structure than parties in a multiparty system with a more 
sectional base for each party. The predominant party is 
clearly the aggregator par excellence, for it aims at promis- 
cuous accommodation and aspires to make its support structure 
coterminous with the entire politically relevant public. 

Thus, though all parties face the dilemma, posed by Eldersveld 
(1964: 5-6), of reconciling the conflicting requirements of 
maximum adaptation to its societal environment and maintenance 
of internal integration, for the predominant party it assumes 
a special importance. Not surprisingly, most predominant 


parties seek to meet this dilemma by either transcending social 
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23 
cleavages by a charismatic leadership or by building coalitions 
of diverse social groups through skillful reconciliatory 
leadership. Or,. in more favourable circumstances, the 
predominant party may well use both affective and instrumental 
leadership types in combination to maximize its goals. 

Second, since typically predominant parties represent 
the central tendencies of the ideological spectrum of 
political systems in which they occur, they are ideologically 
pragmatic rather than doctrinaire. That is, they are, to 
use Neumann's (1956: 410) celebrated categories, parties 
emphasizing "day-by-day expediency interests" rather than 
representing "the fundamental principles of an all-inclusive 
"faith movement" (Weltanschauungs - or Glaubens-Parteien) ." 
While pragmatism of its leaders helps the predominant party 
to make, with relative ease, compromises on policies and 
tactics, it works as a double-edged sword. For if the loyalty 
of party activists to the party organization comes under strain 
in times of crisis (e.g., loss of predominance in electoral 
competition), members do not feel constrained by the 
ideological bonds to the party, at any rate to the same 
extent as members of more doctrinaire parties. Consequently, 
in such circumstances the party becomes vulnerable to massive 
defections and schisms, as is illustrated by the experience 
of the Congress party in the North Indian states of Bihar, 
Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Haryana and Punjab following 


its defeat in the 1967 general elections (Kashyap 1969 and 
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1970; Brass 1968; “and Singh IES 5 


Third, organizationally, the predominant parties 
typically operate with a "branch-type" mass party organization 
rather than a "caucus-type", with fairly strongly "articulated" 
structures, 1.e.,-more Pron ely ena t relationships between the 
party and its basic units and more reliance on vertical 
rather than horizontal linkages among them. 7+ These mass 
party structural features in predominant parties are often 
found to coexist with a generally elitist decision-making 
in practice. All this theoretically should help the pre- 
dominant party leadership to check and deal effectively with 
the development of dissidence, factionalism, and schism within 
the party. However; this structural ideal -— Originally an 
invention of socialist parties - and its assumed consequences 
are not always approximated to the same degree in predominant 
parties. This may be because predominant parties often 
operate for a wider constituency than the narrower class- 
defined constituency of earlier socialist parties, with the 
result that the former have to work with a larger variety of 
orientations in their leadership and rank and file. In the 
Indian Congress party, for example, while the national and 
state party organizations seem to reflect a fair degree of 
branch-type structural formalization and articulation, the 
district and subdistrict local party organizations fall closer 
to the "machine-type" party organizations (Kochanek 1968; 


Weiner 1967; and Roy 1966). 
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Fourth, the greater propensity of predominant parties 
toward factionalism and schism stems from yet another 
characteristic of the predominant Daley avi 2. thew lacksot 
formidable inter-party competition. A positive correlation 
between external threat and pressure for COnLOLMI tives ea 
well-established generalization in the study of groups and 
collec liver tes This proposition easily leads to the ue 
diction that the higher the degree of interparty competition, 
the greater the compulsion for conformity within the Danii. 
For the element of external threat induces the authoritative 
party elite to emphasize unity and the rank and file to close 
its ranks against a common enemy. In a less competitive 
situation the predominant party becomes the holding company 
of competing factions. 2 

Finally, as predominant parties most often arise in 
transitional societies they also become vulnerable to the 
conflicts and tensions inherent in such societies, especially 
if such conflicts are not - and they are not always - polarized 
into aningroup-versus-outgroup fashion. The process of 
modernization in its early stages often intensifies group 
conflicts, as many groups are brought out of their splendid 
isolation in the traditional society and made to interact 
with each other in various emerging modern arenas. The 
predominant party, as it frequently seeks to aggregate a 
maximum number of groups and interests in traditional as 


well as modern arenas, inevitably becomes a complex system of 
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conflict and consensus. The Indian National Congress, for 
example, confronted enormous integrative problems, with 
varying success,, stemming from the Centrnirugal, polatical 
mobilization of Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Dravidians, and 
Scheduled Castes during its nationalist movement phase. *? 
Following independence, though some of these integrative 
problems had subsided, others were added to them. Probably 
most important among these were linguistic-regional agitations 
for reorganization of states along linguistic lines during 
the 1950s and early '60s (carried over to the early 70s 

in the case of hill tribes of Northwest India) and some 
more recent regional agitations for autonomous states 
within the samé Tinguistic regions (e.g., Telengana in 
Andhra Pradesh, Vishal Haryana, Been nee The state Congress 
parties in agitating states have often virtually split from 
the national party for the duration of these protests, 
vitally affecting the electoral fortunes of the party. It 
must be said, however, to the credit of the accommodative 
capability of the predominant Congress party, that once the 
national party elite acceded to the demands of the protesting 
linguistic groups, state Congress splinter elements, along 
with the new political participants mobilized during the 
agitation, came back to the Congress, making its predominance 


still more formidable. 
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Elite Displacement and Party Schism 


The conceptual framework outlined in the preceding 
section enables us to describe and explain the phenomenon of 
party schism as a macro event; it does not, however, aid us 
in specifying theoretical expectations as to the type of 
party personnel likely to exit in the event of a party 
SpILtlteisetotthiseproblem that we now turn, 

Howeverye as this 1s a rather splippery problem on 
which there is little by way of more general theoretical 
guidelines in the literature, the subsequent discussion is 
frankly tied to the experience of the Indian National Congress. 
In addition to this inductive attempt to draw generalizations 
from a single case, I also lean on the theories of revobu- 
tionary elites and examine their utility and relevance for 
elitevoirculati onsinethe Congress: party. 

Basically, the revolutionary elite studies, with 
some marginal conceptual and terminological variations among 
them, hypothesize that the dominant leadership of revolutionary 
mass movements undergoes transformation over time in response 
to the changed leadership needs of the different stages of 
the movement or revolution and particularly of the phases 
following its success. *> For instance, in a comprehensive 
review of the works of the early sociologists of revolution 
focusing mostly on the French, Russian, American, and English 


(Puritan) revolutions, Daly (1972: 15) concludes that 
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the evidence available in the descriptive literature 
(admittedly very thin in spots) indicates four 

stages in the life cycle of those revolutionary move- 
ments in which power is retained by the members of 
Chesoriginalem2)itant leadership: (1) the muted 
mMilitance of the reformer, (2) the full Dabrerns ot 
militant behaviour characteristic of the revolutionary, 
(3)Rassherp increase in militance after the movement 
has defeated its organized Opposition and restored 
order, and (4) a tapering off of the mMilitance and 
the reemergence of nonrevolutionary patterns of 
political behaviour when the men who made the revolu- 
tion are displaced. 


A similar theoretical perspective has appeared in 
studies of contemporary communist and anticolonial nationalist 
revolutions and mass movements. Eric Hoffer (1951: 119-133) 5 
for example, distinguishes three types of revolutionary 
leaderships: the "men of words" to prepare the ground for 
revolution by articulating popular grievances and undermining 
the legitimacy of existing institutions, the "fanatic" to 
hatch the actual movement, and the  DLACLiCaLanensotimactaon. 
EOpconsolidatesit.. .oimilarly, Harold D. Lasswell and Daniel 
Lerner (1966: 199) hypothesize that revolutionary movements 
in their early phases are usually led by alienated intellect- 
uals, but in the post-revolutionary phase the intellectuals- 
are generally replaced by technocratic managers and party 
bureaucrats. In the same vein Kautsky (1969: 441) advances 


the hypothesis that 


in underdeveloped countries generally there is some 
link between industrialization, On the one hand, 
and, on the other hand, the replacement of the 
leadership of revolutionary modernizers by that of 
managerial modernizers. Depending on which of the 
two variables one regards as the independent and 
which the dependent one, one may suggest either 
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thatere the @industrialization is to proceed, the 
replacement of elites must take place or that if and 
when industrialization does proceed, the replacement 
of elites will take place. 


Finally, Huntington's (1970: 40-41) analysis of revolutionary 
one-party system shows that it gradually tends to change, 
through a three-phase evolutionary process labelled as 
“transformation,” "consolidation," and "adaptation," into 
what he calls an "established" one-party system; the latter 
differs from the former in the following six ways: 

(1) Ideology is less important in shaping its goals 
and the decisions of its leaders; pragmatic 
considerations are more important. 

(2) thes polmtical leadership tends to be oligarchical, 
bureaucratic, and institutionalized rather than 
personalistic, charismatic, and autocratic. 

(3) The sources of initiative are dispersed among 
technocratic and managerial elites instead of 
concentrated in the party elite; the party 
apparat becomes the mediator between change and 
stability. 

(A)mmAmDiiGaultyeol simportant intereste groups 
exist, Giving Lise to a ‘corporate socialystructure, 
with the party apparat becoming the aggregator 


and regulator of competing special interests. 


(5) The intellectuals criticize the system instead 
@ue Fay lale@;  keiel 


(6) Popular participation in the system is less 
the product of mobilization by the party and 


more the result of competition through elections 
within the party. 


The present study seeks to utilize this central theoreti- 
cal persepctive of elite transformation literature to analyse the 
consequences of the 1969 split in the Indian National Congress 


for the leadership patterns in the party. To the extent that 
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30 
the nationalist movement led by the Congress developed under 
relatively non-clandestine conditions and without a strong 
Marxist revolutionary or religious revivalist component, and 
to the extent that after the success of the movement the ruling 
Congress elite managed to keep providing Opportunities for 
Puee elecroralecontestation, one might expect that the elite 
circulation and displacement in the Indian Congress party 
would follow a somewhat different pattern from that in a, 
say, one-party Communist system. For the logic of an 
autonomous electoral system and the need to ensure electoral 
success create necessities that significantly shape the 
party's strategies and political recruitment. 

The one most frequently used word to characterize the 
nature of the leadership of the Indian National Congress 
during its nationalist movement phase is "intellectual". 
Although this characterization is applied to nationalist 
movement elites in new states generally, its empirical fit 
is probably nowhere more forceful than in India, a new nation 
"with the largest and most differentiated modern intelli- 
gentsvan= (Edward Shils 1962: 225)... Writing jaboutsetheyearly 
Congress sessions, historian Anil Seal (1968: 278) observes: 

One delegate in four was a graduate. | Over half 

the delegates at the first Congress were lawyers, and 

for decades to come more than a third of the 

delegates at every Congress belonged to that 
profession. Journalists, doctors and teachers 
mingled with the lawyers. Government servants, who 


were discouraged and later formally prohibited from 
taking an active part in politics, came to the Congress 


Onl yrfaseaniciecuriac. 
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ai 
As the Congress movement graduated from the intial 
"moderate" or constitutional-liberal phase to the "extremist" 
Or militant nationalist phase around the first decade of this 
Centupny, there occurred a shift in its “objectives; its elite 
polttical¥Vculture, “and*the means of its political Aci On, 
even though the social background of its top-level leadership 


remained unchanged. 7° 


The objective of the Congress changed 
from self-government within the framework of British empire 
to full national independence; its method changed from 
constitutional agitation to unconstitutional mass agitation; 
and its elite political culture tended to acquire a new 
Indian self-consciousness through revival of traditional 
Indian culture. Despite these changes, however, most scholars 
have felt safe to describe the national leadership of the 
Congress which inherited power after the British withdrawal 
in 1947 as "modernizing intellectuals". Not until after 
independence was this leadership pattern significantly altered. 
During the nearly three decades since independence, 
the elite recruitment patterns in the Congress seem to have 
undergoness 1gnitircant changes.eeltewilinfacilataretour 
understanding of this problem if we divide this period into 
two phases. The first of these may be called "the ruralizing 
election" phase, borrowing this concept from Huntington 
(1968: 459-60) and dating roughly from independence to the 
third general elections in 1962. The dominant theme Of aehis 


phase was a "conservatizing" trend in the Congress necessitated 
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32 
by the need for the party to adapt to the Indian society in 


the context of the new electoral politics based on universal 
adult franchise introduced by the 1950 constitution. In a 
highly stratified society where politicai mobilization had 
affected only the upper strata of the society, and where 
universal franchise came earlier than there was conscious. 
demand for it from the lower strata, this Meant adaptation 
of the Congress with a style of patron-client pattern of 
politics. Thus as Congress' electoral penetration “in the 
countryside advanced, party organizations were increasingly 
Captured by conservative rural influentials, who posed a 
challenge to the dominance within the party of less conser- 
vative urban middle and professional classes and intellectuals. 
Not surprisingly, the Congress during this phase suffered 
several schisms which marked the departure from the party 
of more ideologically oriented left-wing groups to form 
separate parties of their own (e.g., the Socialist Party and 
Kisan Mazdoor Praja Party from which were later formed Praja 
Socialist Party and Samyukta Socialist Party). 

The second period, which for want of a better term 
I.cali the “cultural revolution" phase, can be dated to begin 
with the fourth general elections in 1967, or, more accurately, 
with the Congress split in 1969. The significance of the 1967 
general elections lies in the fact that it indicated that the 
process of political mobilization had gradually come to affect 


the lower strata of society, and this posed problems for, if 
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a3 
it did not fully disrupt, the pattern of clientelist 
politics to which the Congress had so successfully adapted. 
The contours of this second phase became clearer in 1969 
when the party split between the left-wing faction headed 
by Prime Minister Indira Gandhi and the right-wing Syndicate. 
In a bid to adapt to a new level of political mobilization, 
Mrs. Gandhi pushed the party to the left of center, forced 
the top Syndicate leaders to split off from the party, and 
finally brought the party back to its predominance in the 
1971 election after a precarious minority rule following the 
split. 

fecallechissphasewa, 'cultural revolution” for the 
attack mounted in the name of the "people" on the alleged 
advocates of "vested interests" was clearly carried on by a 
leading member of the Congress "establishment" who was very 
Tae lee et Cm UL eNO Un Ome CyrandswhOecOuld InvOke@ dad. direct 
charismatic inheritance from the romantic socialist Nehru 
(i.e., Mrs. Gandhi). Also, since the split there has been 
increased emphasis on the "politics of commitment" and on 
reorganization of party structure in order to base even the 
lowest units on trained activist cadres. 

This study is concerned with the impact of this 
so-called cultural revolution phase on leadership patterns 
in the Congress party. For reasons of manageability of 
research and availability of data, it focuses on factional 


affiliation and the split in 1969 in the Congress Parliamentary 
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Party (CPP), more Specifically, among the Congress members 
of the Lok Sabha (lower house of the Indian parliament). The 
universe of parliamentarians to be analyzed will consist of 
all Congress and Syndicate Congress members of the fourth, Lok 


Sabha (1967-71). 
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Notes to Chapter al 


nists elaboration of the concept of "predominant 
party system" (discussed in some detail later in this chapter), 
secy Giovanniasartor. (1970: 327). For empirical application 
ODeCDemconcep, to ithe Indian party system, although not 
necessarily using the same terminology, see Rajni Kothari 
(1964, and 1970: ch. V) and W. H. Morris-Jones (1964a: ch. V; 
1964b, and 1966). . 


ai few works published so far have not gone beyond 
a simple chronology of events leading to the split; see, for 
example, Hardgrave (1970), Rao (1971), Chatterjee (1971), and 
Rahman (1970). 


3For excellent reviews of general system-centered 
theoretical perspectives of system-functionalism and political 
modernization, see Samuel P. Huntington (1971) and Gabriel 
A. Almond (1973). 

A satisfactory exhaustive review of the political 
party literature is not available, though the two pieces 
by Joseph A. Schlesinger and Harry Eckstein in the 
HiLernavlond pebncye  Opediasot Social Sciences (1968: 453), 
nearly approach this task. 

The literature on elites likewise is vast and varied; 
in particular, see the computerized bibliography by Carl 
Beck and Thomas Mackechnie (1968) and the review and synthesis 
of this literature in Suzanne Keller (1963, and 1968) and 
Wid Lames snOuandt = (19 70)).. 


4competitive party systems at national and subnational 
levels conceal a number of noncompetitive, "safe" 
constituencies. But in analyzing party systems at a more 
aggregate level, this matter is usually excluded from 
consideration. For failure to distinguish the two levels 
of analysis is likely to confound rather than clarify the 
phenomenon of party system competitiveness. 


> some of the more influential and significant works 
using the social mobilization theoretical perspective are 
Karl W. Deutsch (1963); Daniel Lerner (1963); S. M. Lipset 
(1959; and 1960, ch. 2); Philip Cutright (1963); Deane 
Neubauer (1967); D. McCrone and C. Cnudde (1967); Ronald D. 
Brunner and Garry D. Brewer (1971). See also Robert A. Dahl 
CLOT As) es 
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For elaboration of this concept, see Lerner (1958 d 
Byew (1962: chie2). : ( ) an 


7 
For a comprehensive analyses of Party. politics) 1n 


these countries, see Morris-Jones (1967) and Rajni Kothari 
(1970) on India; Robert Scalapino and Junnosuki Masumi (1964) 
and Frank Langdon (1967) on Japan; Ronald McDonalds (1971) \on 
Uruguay; and 


8 
The concepts of "strong" and "weak" party systems 


are suggested by Samuel P. Huntington (1970: 6): PS Lreng 
party systems can be distinguished from weak party systems 
by, among other things, the extent to which the Panty or 
parties monopolize: (1) the legitimation of the poOLieErcal 
system; a(2)m@the recruitment of political leadership; and 
(3) interest aggregation and policy-making." 

See also Henry Bienen (1967) who argues that the ease 
with which military coups succeeded in Overthrowing one-party 
African States directs attention to political forces other 
than parties in these societies, and makes one wonder whether 
these supposedly all-powerful one-party states are, in fact, 
no-party states! 


othe distinction between "revolutionary" and 
"exclusionary" one-party systems is suggested by Samuel P. 
Huntington (1970: 15): "Successful one-party systems have 
PieimeoriGinsSeinebiturcativon; =the party =1ssthesmeans by 
which the leaders of one social force dominate the other social 
force. The party monopolizes or tries to monopolize all 
political activity. With respect to the cleavage and the 
subordinate social force, however, the political leaders can 
follow one or a combination of two policies. On the one hand, 
they can accept the bifurcation of the society and use the 
party as a means of mobilizing support from their constituency 
while at the same time suppressing or restricting political 
activity by the subordinate social force. In effect, the 
party maintains its monopoly over political participation by 
PimlLtingmtheascovesotspoli tical sparticipation= saSyscemsean 
which this policy is followed are exclusionary One-party 
SYStenseeenlternatively, thersparty) leadership Ccangattempt to 
eradicate the bifurcation of society by shrinking society to 
COLLeSponu LOuwItS constituency through liguidation o1ethe 
subordinate social force or by expanding its constituency 
to correspond to society by the assimilation of the sub- 
ordinate social force. These systems are revolutionary one- 


Party systems 3” 


10;5¢e Thomas R. Dye (1969, 2d ed. 1973: 100-120). 
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lleor a good discussion and summary of Canadian 
provincial party systems, see Maurice Pinard (Lords eens 13) 
and Frederick C. Engelmann and Mildred A. Schwartz (1967) 


he or 
The concept of "withinput" is a contribution of 


David Easton (1965: 55): "These demands [withinputs] do not 
arise from the experience of persons who have acted in roles 
outside the political sector of society. They emerge directly 
out of political roles themselves, that Isp eerOMmewi chan the 
system... . Demands such as these differ from the inputs 
we have been discussing in that the latter are shaped by such 
parameters as culture, economy, social structure, and the 
like, whereas withinputs are politically @determined.” 


these Rnbeestypes of intraparty formations) ="factions, 


political tendencies, and nonaligned partisans - are suggested 
by Richard Rose (1967: 106-108). Factions are defined as 
groups of members within a party bound together by a modicum 
of attitudinal and behavioral unity and continuity of closer 
interaction among faction members through formal or informal 
procedures. Political tendency is "a stable set of attitudes 
rather than a stable group of politicians” (Rose-1967: 107). 
Nonaligned partisanship "is identification with position 
established by the whole of the electoral party, rather than 
with factions or tendencies" (Rose 1967: 108). 

For a theoretically oriented review and synthesis of 
the literature on factionalism, see Raphael Zariski (1960) 
and Norman K. Nicholson (1972). 


14 por social/regional and personality/ideological 
bases of intraparty faction formations, see Robert Michels 
(1959: 164-184); Raphael Zariski (1960: 34-36); and Kenneth 
Jandae (L944 0911 0—111) 5 

The analysis of relationship between the parliamentary 
party and the mass membership party organization outside 
parliament is best reviewed and summarized in Malcolm E. 
Jewell (1962). : 

The now classic theoretical and empirical exposition 
(with American data) of the problem of relationship between 
party stratarchies is to be found in Samuel J. Eldersveld 
(19645 chee) - 


15the most representative statements of the decline 
of ideology hypothesis are Daniel Bell (1960: 369-375) and 
S.eMe) Lipset. (1960:,403-4.17)< 


16probably the best critique of the end of ideology 
thesis is Joseph LaPalombara (1966). 
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Le, Pee 
The most insightful works enunciating this hypothesis 


in a wider comparative perspective are Leon D. Epstein (1967) 
and Otto Kirchheimer (1967). 

For works systematically applying this hypothesis to 
particular countries and suggesting greater appreciation of 
the complexity of relationship between economic development 
and transformation of parties and party systems, see Douglas 
A. Chamers (1964); Sidney Tarrow (1969); and Vincent E. 
McHale and John E. McLaughlin (1974). 


1 ‘ 
8 among the notable works in this tradition are V. 


O. Key (1955); William N. Chambers and Walter D. Burnham, 
eds. (1967); Walter D. Burnham (1970); and James F. Ward ISOs] 533) 58 


Zone can identify two types of studies in this 
theoretical persuasion: (1) nation-wide sample surveys, e.g., 
Angus Campbell et al. (1954), Angus Campbell et al. (1960); 
and Angus Campbell et al. (1966) and (2) community panel studies, 
e.g., Paul Lazarsfeld et al. (1948); Bernard Berelson et al. 
(1954). The data base of these studies is the American voter. 

For a wider empirical application of this theoretical 
perspective, covering more than one Western democracy, see 
Philip Converse and Georges Dupeux (1962) and Jack Dennis and 
Donald J. McCrone (1970). Dennis and McCrone (1970: 259) 
write: "Mass partisanship is important to scholarship not 
simply as a means of establishing the outcomes of elections, 
but also as a perspective upon the growth and decay of the 
party institutions of postindustrial society." 

For extensions of the party identification theory to 
non-Western settings, see Samuel Eldersveld (1970); Akira 
Kubota and Robert E. Ward (1970); Samuel Eldersveld and Akira 
RUDOLaOm( 19/5). anassanuel Lildersveld (1973). 

















20ntnstitutionalization: is here defined, with Samuel 
Huntington (1968: 12) as "the process by which organizations 
and procedures acquire value and stability." "The level of 
institutionalization of any political system," Huntington 
continues, "can be defined by the adaptability, complexity, 
autonomy, and coherence of its organizations and procedures," 


2leor elaboration of these now well-known concepts 
pertaining to party structure, see Maurice Duverger (1963: 
4-60). 


22che literature on factionalism in predominant parties 
is vast and continuously expanding. A good work on factions 
in the Japanese Liberal-Democratic Party is Nathaniel B. 
Thayer (1969). Thayer (p. 17) writes: "Through the factions, 
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five essential party and national goals are achieved. First, 
the party chooses its leader through the factions. Second, 
through the factions the party raises and distributes most of 
teoeOpetabtrngstunds. Third, posts both in the government 
and in the party are determined by and through the factions. 
Fourth, through the factions comes most of the aid an 
individual candidate gets for the election Caipargncs. atth, 
the factions serve several profound psychological needs 
[e.g., the need for identity] of the Dietmen, for which 

at present at least, there are no substitutes." 

For factionalism in the Indian Congress Darcy sat 
national, state, and local levels and linkages among the 
factions at different levels, see especially Paul R. Brass 
(1965); Ramashray Roy (1966, 1967, 1968); Mary C. Carras 
Pomel) 2) and shea). Grahame (1968)). 

V. O. Key (1949) still seems to be the most 
comprehensive analysis of factionalism in the one-party 
predominant American Southern Politics. 

Sublemas or factions in the Uruguan "Colorado" party 
operate and compete so openly that one wonders whether to 
treat sublemas as lemas (parties). ‘See Sartori (1970: 383, 
NOCC@ LS jeondekonaloshaweMcDonald (1971: 203-207). 





270n communal mobilization of Hindus, see Myron 
Weinen ) (1957 sech="s =) (Onscommunal, mobilization of Muslims, 
see I. H. Qureshi. (1962). On communal mobilization of 


Siks, see Baldev Raj Nayar (1966) and Stephen Oren (1974). 
For a good work that concernsall these communities and 
systematically examines the problem of India as a secular 
state, see Donald E. Smith (1963). 


24 one literature on political expressions of region- 
Api oie ental SmLCOOlVaStELO List ian détaile™  Sceerparticudariy 
Selig Harrison (1960); Eugene F. Irschick (1969); J. Das 
Gupcamelo7) )- sconter butions ane RObert. T.eCrane, ed.) 969); 
ands Hugh Gray (1971). 


2 rhis hypothesis, in fact, is not only limited to 
revolutionary mass movements; it can be expanded to apply 
to less dramatic, evolutionary social changes and their 
impact on leadership patterns. As Suzanne Keller (1973: 126) 
remarks: "Societies successful in the achievement of the goals 
they have set may either formulate new objectives or settle 
back and enjoy their achievements. Success may provide the 
impetus to social change, as there are ever new goals to be 
realized, new means to be devised, new conflicts and 
contradictions to be resolved, and new tensions to be released. 
Under these conditions, one would anticipate a corresponding 
rotation of elites." 
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26nhe fundamental differences between the Moderates 
and Extremists in the Indian National Congress, which 
eventually led to the historic Surat split in 1906, are best 
summarized by Daniel Argov (1966: 20-21): "Both the Moderates 
and the Extremists came from the middle class, both were 
reacting towards British rule, and both voiced Indian 
grievances. The Extremists demanded social equality and 
political emancipation as their birthright. They drew 
sustenance from India's heritage and appealed to Indians 
by invoking religious patriotism, they disparaged the 
constitutional agitation of the Moderates as "“mMendicancy". and 
their stress on apprenticeship as an acceptance of ceaseless 
political servitude. Instead they called for self-reliance 
and self-apprenticeship through swadeshi, boycott and passive 
resistance. For the Extremists Indian patriotism and loyalty 
to British rule were two diametrically conflicting entities. 
While the Moderates tenaciously sought gradual reform and 
could see no halfway-house between order and revolution, the 
Extremists held that revolution was but rapid evolution, 
and that peace and order under British rule amounted to 
national stagnation". 

POrein-=depth /paired” comparative political. bio- 
graphies focusing on one each of the leading Moderates and 
Extremists, see Stanley A. Wolpert (1962) and Daniel Argov 
(1967); the former studiesBalGangadhar Tilak and Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale, and the latter Surendranath Banerjea and 
Lala Lajpat Rai. 


CHAP TGR. a. 


THE SPLIT IN THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS: 


THE BACKGROUND 


In the fall of 1969, the Indian National Congress 
suffered a major split; it was clearly the most serious 
crisis the Congress had suffered in its post-independence 
history as the ruling party. The significance of the 
Congress split for the Indian political system stemmed from 
the centrality to the political process of the Congress-led 
predominant party system - a system in which a broad-based 
and inclusive "party of consensus" (the Congress) occupied 
ElesOOuinant, scCOncudia pOstti0On, with a multiplicicy OF 
legally legitimate, if electorally ineffectual (singly or 
in combination), opposition parties on the margins. The 
minor opposition parties, conversing with factions and 
ideological tendencies of their preference in the ruling 
Congress party, operated primarily as "parties of pressure" 
and occasionally, at the state level, as ruling parties - 
alone or in coalition, but mostly the latter. 

When straws indicating its possibility first appeared 
in the wind, the split seemed destined to bring about the end 
of the predominance of the catch-all centrist Congress party. 


During the previous decade, the Congress had already suffered 


a two-way erosion of electoral support, to more militant 
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Partiesebotheto its wight. and left, apparently presaging the 


politics of confrontation between the extremes.> Zoiss led 
to misgivings and speculations regarding the UnStdbi ba zing 
consequences of the impending Congress schism, as the 
Congress-centred predominant party system was widely regarded 
as a major political explanation for the continuance of 
competitive politics in India (Coleman 1960; and Perens 
HOO GcmeCh.en/.) 

For the most part, these misgivings did not materialize. 
Levee g~etiersolit cemporara.y reduced the Congress government 
at the federal level to an unprecedented minority position, 
forcing Prime Minister Indira Gandhi to lean precariously and 
embarrassingly on some opposition parties for survival. It 
also made louder the expressions of hopes - and fears - of 
the inevitability of a coalition government at the centre, 
and musings among leaders of various parties, including some 
elements in the Congress, about possible and desirable 
"like-minded" partners. However, the schism paradoxically 
turned out to be a source of revitalization to the decaying 
Congress party. For, capitalizing on the new radical leftist 
image acquired by the party as a result of the split from 
Tt ol thermright—wing Syndicate faction, Mrs. Gandhi pre= 
maturely dissolved the Lok Sabha in 1970, and, after a 
vigorous electoral campaign early in the next year, brought the 
party back to a predominant position even more formidable than 


before. 
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The Background 


The immediate sources of the Congress split must be 


Seeneagainst the backdrop of political Changes following the 


demise in 1964 of Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru (1946-1964). 


After the death in December 1950 of Deputy Prime Minister 
Vallabhabhai Patel (1946-1950), who along with Nehru 
constituted the ruling duumvirate,* and after battling with 


two Congress Presidents (J. B. Kripalani and Purushottam Das 


Tandon, both of whom resigned in 1950 and 1951, respectively), 


Nehru was able to establish a very effective centralization of 


power within the party and the country under his undisputed 
leadership as Prime Minister. ° This he achieved by himself 
assuming both the government leadership and the party 
BEuesS1dene ym 198) —1954)ssand shen byaturning over the party 
leadership to his personal nominees over the next decade 
(U.N. Dhebar, Indira Gandhi, Sanjiva Reddy, and D. 
Sanjivayya) .’ 

However, toward the last year of Nehru's premiership, 
and more specially after his death, a decentralizing trend 
in the power structure of the party was discernible, first 
evidenced by the emergence of an autonomous party presidency 
under Kumarsamy Kamaraj (1963-1968) and later by the signifi- 
cant role played by a large number of central and state party 
leaders in selecting Nehru's successor, Lal Bahadur Shastri, 


° . ° 8 
and then the successor to Shastri, Mrs. Indira Gandhi. 


5 
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For a successful laying out of this background to the 
DI69ECoOngGTessesplit, at least six major events must be 
briefly summarized: (1) the emergence in the Sar lyelOG is 
of a powerful faction - the Syndicate - within the Dably, 

(2) the "Kamaraj Plan" (1963), (3) the Shastri succession 
(1964), (4) the Indira Gandhi succession C1916 6) (Sy) Mrs. 
Gandhi's re-election as the Congress Parliamentary Party 
(CPP) leader following the 1967 general elections, and (6) 

S. Nijalingappa's succession to Kamaraj as Congress President 


von) etebetate SESKsgs) - 


The Syndicate 

The Syndicate, an informal party caucus, consisting 
of some powerful state and central leaders, first took shave 
at the Tirupathi conclave in October 1963 under the shadow 
Of Nehru's declining years. It included, to begin with, 


9 


Tamil Nadu” Chief Minister Kamara}, Andhra Pradesh Chief 


OU aie iteskswoae ©. 


Minister N. Sanjiva Reddy, Karnataka 
Nijalingappa, Bengal's party boss Atylya Ghosh and Bombay 
city party manager and union Minister S. K. Patil; and 
although several other prominent Congress leaders later came 
close to or moved away from it at different time periods, 

the original Tirupathi group retained its stable nucleus. 

This informal political club, meeting frequently and taking 

a more or less concerted position on all important all-India 
matters, was to play a very significant role in the post-Nehru 


ial 
éra. 
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Two characteristics of the Syndicate immediately 
DeCcOUemCledipe shiTSt, 1n terms or its regional composition, 
it was originally a coalition of leaders from the Bengali, 
Marathi, and Dravidian linguistic regions on the coastal 
margins of the Hindi heartland, although it later did come to 
include some strong adherents in the Hindi region (engin 
Uttar Pradesh Chief Minister C. B. Gupta, Bihar's senior 
parliamentarians, Ram Subhag Singh and Mrs. Tarkeshwari Sinha, 
and Bihar Pradesh (state) Congress factional leaders, M. P. 
DINia pow Nee oitna, and K. B. Sanay): 

Second, although basically pragmatic, the Syndicate 
was mainly conservative in temperament consisting of prominent 
Soug@resce iditew i ngerse-so eh. Patil, Atulya Ghosh, 
Nijalingappa, and Sanjiva Reddy - with cnly the socialist 
Kamaraj to counterbalance its public image. Others who moved 
closer to it around the time of the party split - Morarji 
Desai with his economic conservatism, C. B. Gupta and K. B. 
Sahay with their close links with business interest groups, 
and Dr. Ram Subhag Singh and the three Sinhas (S. N., M. P., 
and Tarkeshwari) with their ties tc the upper-caste (Rajput 
and Bhumihar Brahman), prosperous farm interests - further 
reinforced the conservative public image of the Syndicate. 
Among these later Syndicate leaders, the socialist Asoka 
Mehta was the lone prominent Congress left winger to join the 
group. Kamaraj and Mehta, though sarcastically ridiculed by 


other Congress leftists, stood the Syndicate in good stead 
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as symbols of its socialist credentials in the context of 
india*s*"politics of scarcity"; which°makés at least some 
measure of socialist rhetoric inescapable. 

The emergence of the Syndicate in the early 1960s 
can be linked with the gradual changes in politics that had 
been taking place since independence at the state and local 
level. At these levels party organizations were gradually 
captured by a new type of politician, less educated and less 
cosmopolitan than the national movement elite which inherited 
power at the centre from the British, but more at home 
simultaneously with both the traditional society and the 
modern political system. 

The entré of these local and mid-level elites into 
the Congress party can be seen as the product of a dual 
necessity, both on the part of the party and its newly found 
adherents. First, the party needed the support of these local 
influentials for winning elections after universal mass 
enfranchisement in 1950. After one or two elections, it also 
became apparent that the expanding rural base of the Congress 
tended to provide a cushion to a party gradually losing 
support in urban areas to more radically leftist or rightist 
partiesias 

Second, the traditionally privileged rural influentials 
also needed the new ruling party for the chances it offered 
fOr=nomination to, political offices: and for™-access™ tothe 


administration which made decisions on licences, permits, 
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quotas, and loans. This prompted many social groups which 
had either more or less kept aloof from or had Only marginally 
been mobilized by the national movement - the big landlords, 
traders, and many other rural communities - to make their 
way into the party. Taking off from the traditional bases 
of influence at the local level, this new generation of rural 
politicians moved into the Congress party, using it as a new 
vehicle of influence; and they were greatly aided ini their 
move by the democratic legitimization of the traditional 
dominance through the officially sanctioned Punchayati Raj 
and cooperative societies, which were soon captured by the 
relatively prosperous landowners. and village merchants.~~ 

Third, there was the policy of the Congress Working 
Committee, especially its powerful subcommittee, the Central 
Parliamentary Board (the so-called "High Command" of the 
party), to callow party organizations outside legislatures to 
compete with Congress ministries at the state level -a 
phenomenon Prime Minister Nehru did not permit to occur at the 
national level - resulting in a greater turnover and 
displacement of the old national movement elite in state 
politics as compared to the federal. The typical pattern 
of displacement followed the route of the consolidation 
of the new leadership, first, in district and state party 
organizations through demonstrated skills as organizers and 
balancers of interest, and sthenebyeputting upratchallengesio 


the old leadership governing in the state legislatures 
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(Kothari e907 06 lL7—138)% 

The rise of this new leadership had Significant 
consequences for the patterns of politics at the local and 
state levels, and indirectly at the national. First, the 
Congress party was forced to deal with the electorate through 
the intermediaries of patron-brokers, mainly traditionally 
privileged "dominant" and "entrenched" caste eedecet a who 
naturally had no motivation to jeopardize their positions by 
radical social change and therefore exerted an effective 
"deradicalizing" influence on the party. Weiner (1967: 177), 
in his study of local Congress organization in five districts 
in five states, concludes: 

It is not that Congress has taken control of the 

dic cislCemebU CEC atmo SecEWwhOmnad COnLrOlmeOLathie 

district have taken over Congress. 

Consistent wrthethe™ theorization. off James» Ce Scotti 197220145), 
this led to the development of "machine-style" politics, the 
typical response of oligarchic elite groups to democratic 
pressures designed 

to manage the problem of rapidly expanding political 

participation while at the same time retaining their 

control over state policy. 
The Congress thus cultivated a machine-like, opportunistic 
clientele tied to the party and its leaders largely by the 
flow of material benefits, though it was a’ machine politics 
without a cohesive machine, partly because of endemic 


factionalism inherent in the Indian social structure and partly 


because of the scarcity of resources available for patronage. 
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Second, although the new leaders came to play important 
FOLOCm Ing them larger political system, such as of "gap- 
closers" between "modern" and "traditional" sectors of society 
Oreo sm 903°) 50 )Ote brokers" between local society 
and administration (Baily (1963: 60), and of nlipkaces! 
between centre and periphery (Kothari 1970: 364-65), the 
nature of the new leadership of the Dab ty Sconteribuceamtos thie 
alienation or defection of many ideologically oriented 
politicians from the Congress and to the prevalence of 
issueless factionalism in most state Congress parties.+°? 

The Syndicate can be regarded as the national 
manifestation of the transformations at local and state 
politics outlined above. Indicative of this relationship 
aLGethescareer "profiles or the most “visible” Syndicate 
leaders - Kamaraj, Atulya Ghosh, Sanjiva Reddy, Nijalingappa, 
S. K. Patil, and Morarji Desai - all of whom stand out in 
clear contrast to the old national leaders such as Mahatma 
Gandhi, Nehru, Rajendra Prasad, and C. Rajagopalachari. First, 
unlike the old national leaders who had generally entered 
the national political arena more or less directly, these 
Syndicate leaders rose to national politics usually after 
very long experience as state Chief Ministers or party bosses. 
Second, as compared to the intellectual stature of Gandhi, 
Nehru, Prasad, and Rajagopalachari, these top Syndicate 
leaders were generally slightly less well educated and not 


knowns Lor their intellectual calibre (in fact, the most 
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prominent and powerful among them, Kamaraj, did not go 


beyond high school).!® 


The Kamaraj Plan 

The Kamaraj Plan is an interesting link between 
the Nehru and post-Nehru eras. It reveals the complex 
political forces at work at the time the Congress party 
was preparing for the transition from domination by two 
charismatic leaders in a row - Mahatma Gandanit! and Nehrut® = 
to a pedestrian collective leadership. The plan marked 
the final demonstration of Nehru's hold over the party, for 
he had been lately under fire for India's debacle in the Sino- 
Indian war (1962); it was also the first manifestation of the 
emergence within the party of the new power block, the so-called 
Syndicate. 

The "“party-before-the-post" resolution was moved, 
with Nehru's consent, by Kamaraj and dutifully endorsed by 
the All-India Congress Committee (AICC) in 1963 with the 
ostensible objective of revitalizing the Congress. The 
Dancy yeas revealed by the 1962 elections and more somby three 
important Lok Sabha by-elections in the spring of 1963, 
seemed to be decaying at an incredible pace almost everywhere 
in the country, including Kamaraj's native Tamil Nadu (where 
it was engaged in a losing battle for popular support against 


the regional Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam). 
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All union Ministers and all Chief Ministers offered 
to resign from government to make themselves available for 
party work under the Kamaraj Plan. Nehru was, however, 
promptly requested by the Congress Working Committee (CWC) 
to stay on - and was authorized to act as the executioner 
of the Plan. After careful deliberation, he recommended 
the acceptance of resignations of six union cabinet Ministers - 
Morarji Desai (Finance), Jagjivan Ram (Transport and Communi- 
cations), Lal Bahadur Shastri (Home), S. K. Patil (Food and 
Agriculture), B. Gopala Reddy (Information and Broadcasting), 
K. L. Shrimali (Education) - and six Chief Ministers (Kamaraj 
of Tamil Nadu, Biju Patnaik of Orissa, Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad 
of Jammu and Kashmir, Binodananda Jha of Bihar, C. B. Gupta 
of Uttar Pradesh, and B. A. Mandloi of Madhya Pradesh). 

PneGaelanweGhOuGhBOLG Mniaidiyoa bradan=<chidid folLsthe 
Syndicate, was not an unmixed success for it. Nehru, to 
whom the idea was proposed for his approval, seized upon it 
and used it to purge, among others, some powerful right-wing 
colleagues (Morarji Desai and S. K. Patil), one of whom (Patil) 
was a prominent Syndicate member. This seemed to balance 
the earlier departures from the cabinet, under pressure from 
the publicWandmthe party;,2of two"principal) left-wing stigures 
(Defence Minister V. K. Krishna Menon in 1962 for his alleged 
mishandling of. India's China war and Industrial Development 
Minister K. D. Malaviya in 1963 for an alleged licence 


scandal pending inquiry). 
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The most important accomplishment of the Kamaraj Plan 
from the Syndicate's perspective was to isolate the pe Redgye 
wing, especially rigid, domineering, Seli-ri gnreous, sand 
puritanical Morarji Desai, who because of his style and 
policies had made himself a highly controversial EON Te ee mea te 
the time of his "resignation", Desai was made to relinquish 
No. 2 position in the cabinet, and later, when he sought to 
compensate this loss by taking over the Congress presidency, 
the Syndicate frustrated him by getting Kamaraj inducted into 
thateortace. 

thewampacteor the) KamarajiPlanjon) the Shapesof things 
to come was fundamental. As Michael Brecher (1966: 13) 
succinctly observes: 


them leadingecandidates | for?’ succession: to Nehru), 
Morarji and Shastri, and a lesser contestant, 

Jagivan Ram, were deprived of direct power and 
patronage; indeed, they were removed from that 
political organ (the cabinet) which would almost 
certainly furnish the next Prime Minister; so 

too was Patil, a key figure in the ensuing struggle; 
all four were relegated to the party's enlarged 
Central Parliamentary Board, in accordance with the 
stated aims of the plan. Moreover, Morarji's tactical 
advantage, as the second-ranking member of the 
cabinet, was eliminated; but for the plan, he would 
have become Prime Minister on 27 May 1964 and would 
have been strategically placed in the battle of "the 
six days"; certainly there would have been a much 
higher probability of his confirmation as Head of 
Government than was the case with G. L. Nanda, who 
replaced Morarji as No. 2 in the cabinet and became 
the interim successor to Nehru for almost a fortnight. 
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mhe” Shastri ‘Succession 

On January 8, 1964, Nehru was taken ill with a 
serious stroke.” During his illness an ad hoc duumvirate 
consisting of Home Minister Nanda and Finance Minister 
T. T. Krishnamachari emerged in the union cabinet, to which 
was added two weeks later Lal Bahadur Shastri asa Minister 
without portfolio. Shastri's return to the government - his 
resignation under the Kamaraj Plan was widely considered 
as a precaution by Nehru not to let the list of "Kamarajed" 
ministers appear partisan - was interpreted as Nehru's 
peeterence for Shastrivtowinherit his mantles “Ihys uneasy 
ministerial triumvirate, along with Congress President 
Kamaraj, shared the effective power at the summit of the 
Indian political system during the last four months of Nehru's 
premiership. 

Four serious aspirants for succession to Nehru 
originally in the field - Shastri, Desai, Nanda and Jagjivan 
Ram - eventually narrowed into a choice between Shastri and 
Desai, in which the former finally emerged as the choice 
by "consensus". Eclipsing the constitutional prerogative 
of the CPP in this matter, the succession was largely decided 
by what Michael Brecher (1966: 59) describes as the "Grand 
Councrileot the Republic, an ad “hoc federal@=inetitutional 
innovation, consisting of the CWC members (19), all Congress 
state Chief Ministers (13, excluding two Chief Ministers on 


the CWC), the deputy Leader and the Chief Whip of the CPP, 
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54 
and eight special invitees for the occasion (agcota Imof i429 
persons). 

Tt would probably be inaccurate to attribute Shastri's 
success to the Syndicate leaders alone on the CWC (with 
followers in other party organs), but they undoubtedly played, 
through Kamaraj, the pivotal role as the Managing agents of 
the succession, and their preference for Shastri did 
contribute to the cumulative PECSSuULes in nd Ssatavour seine the 
words of Brecher (1966: 88): 

In the last analysis, the outcome was determined 

by peaceful competition among various interest 

groups. The decisive factor was the clear ma jOmiicy, 

for Shastri in the three key institutional groups, 

the Working Committee [CWC], the state party machines, 

and the CPP, superimposed on the relatively inarti- 

culate but known choice of Shastri by the mass 

DuUDLIC we nes cOlesOorethe caucus [Syndicate] was to 

give political form to that real national preference. 

The patterns of decision-making and power-sharing 
under Prime Minister Shastri marked a clear departure from 
that under his predecessor, Nehru, who was the supreme 
arbitrator in the government, party, and federal affairs; 
his role after independence was comparable to that of another 
charismatic leader, Mahatma Mohandas K. Gandhi, during the 
late nationalist movement phase of the Congress (from 1920 to 
1947). Under Nehru, the CWC, consisting of prominent union 
cabinet Ministers and most powerful Chief Ministers, functioned 
as 


the sounding board by which the Prime Minister could 
test the acceptability of new policies as well as an 
important feedback mechanism by which to assess the 
reactions of party and state leaders (Kochanek 


L968<e3 07). 
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A much more complex power structure emerged “during 
Shastri's brief premiership. In the three principal areas of 
government, party, and all-India affairs, the effective authority 
came respectively to rest with the Shastri-Kamaraj duumvirate 
(in that order) in the first, with the Kamaraj-Shastri 
duumvirate (in that order) in the Second wandewttnetoe: Grand 


COuUnC ti miTmmeherthird (Rrecher, 1966: ch. ae 


The Indira Gandhi Succession 


Only 19 months after his accession to premiership, 
Shastri's sudden death on January 11, 1966, shook the emergent 
patterns of power in the post-Nehru era. Nanda was again 
promptly sworn in as the acting Prime Minister and the 
politicking for the second succession began. 

During the search for Shastri's successor, in all 
seven candidacies - those of Desai, Mrs. Gandhi, Nanda, 
Kamaraj,, Y..B. Chavan (then the union Defence Minister), S. K. 
Patil, and Jagjivan Ram - were considered and discussed with 
varying degrees of seriousness. Reluctance (Kamaraj considered 
party presidency as the most important political office 
in a pre-election year) or indications of lack of sufficient 
support (Chavan, Ram, Reddy, Patil, and Nijalingappa) finally 
restricted the contest to one between Mrs. Gandhi and Morarji 
Desai, which the former eventually won by 355 votes to 169 


in the CPP. 
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56 
There were many new variables in the situation surround- 
ing the second succession as compared to the first. These 
included the suddenness of Shastri's death in contrast to 
Nehru's prolonged illness, lack of a preeminent leader with: 
the status of the departed leader, Kamaraj's moving above 
his Syndicate colleagues after his elevation to the party. 
presidency (though not exactly away from them), lack of 
enthusiasm about any of the candidates among most Syndicate 
leaders except for unanimity against Desai, and Desai's 
absolute refusal to be "duped" again by the consensus 
procedure. In a comprehensive comparison of the two success- 
POoMemobeonecr (UOC. me225 mefinds hat, eas) Opposed sto only .two 
"circles of decision" - the Syndicate, including Kamaraj, and 
PiemorandecOune) la 1nel064, 11lLI66 One Can discern: £our 
Cit He SseOLecectsi10n: 
the core was Kamaraj himself, with a clear and firm 
choice [in favour of Mrs. Gandhi], though he may 
have wavered in the direction of Chavan when 
unanimity still seemed possible; the second circle 
was the disunited Syndicate which could not agree on 
any candidate and only did so when faced with a fait 
accompli [by Kamaraj and the Chief Ministers]; the 
third power group was the Chief Ministers' club which, 
partly on its own and partly under Kamaraj's gentle 


prodding, played an autonomous rele in the process; 
and finally, the Congress Parliamentary Party had 





to be "convinced in a secret baliIot. ~in numbers these 
four circles followed an ascending order, i, 4, 12, 
and 526. 


As to the choice of Mrs. Gandhi, though she lacked 
administrative experience and was independent and accessible 


to the left, her assets that weighed with the winning coalition 
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ay 
were quite impressive: 

certainty that she could defeat Morarji in the 

pending contest; wide popular appeal, enhanced by 

the Nehru name and mantle; the best possible public 
image of the Congress in the general election, 
heightened by her association with UP, the largest 

Stacveminethe Union. (Brecher 1966: 204). 

The impact of the second succession on the power 
structure within the party and government was marginal, 
inasmuch as it left unaltered the patterns established after 
Wiem@ it istesuccesc Ol; al lmeltedidewas) to replace Shastri by 
Mrs. Gandhi. Mrs. Gandhi as Prime Minister kept her primacy 
in the government decision-making, Kamaraj continued to 
preside over an autonomous Congress organization, and the 
Grand Council was left to have the last say in the all-India 
affairs. 

The 1967 Elections and Mrs. Gandhi's 
Election as CPP Leader 

The 1967 general elections opened again the CPP 
leadership issue barely 14 months after Mrs. Gandhi's succession 
to Shastri. Even though the Congress Parliamentary Party 
follows the practice of designating its leader following, 
rather than preceding, the general elections, the outcome 
in the previous three elections, with Nehru at the helm of 
affairs, was never in doubt. A similar certainty was 

or. ; : : 
definitely lacking in 1967 regarding Mrs. Gandhi’s automatic 


re-election as CPP leader - and Prime Minister. At least four 


major factors having bearing on this question may here be 
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58 
ndentitied ebinrst wathe Congress party suffered unprecedented 
electoral, reverses in 1967; not only was its Majority 
considerably reduced in the Lok Sabha, but it also lost its 
majority in seven states. Though Mrs. Gandhi had vigorously 
campaigned for the party and was "at least heard, if not 
heeded, everywhere she went"?9 at a time when an "anti-Congress 
wave" swept through many states, her critics within the party 
were prompt to point out that she could not disclaim 
responsibility for the governmental performance allegedly 
leading to the electoral debacle. 

The second new variable in the situation since the 
last succession was a definite cooling in the relations 
between Mrs. Gandhi and Congress President Kamaraj, her 
principal backer along with his Syndicate colleagues, in 
1966. Since then Mrs. Gandhi as Prime Minister had offended 
the Syndicate by acting independently in the formation of 
her cabinet as well as in some governmental decisions (e.g., 


ay Kamaraj and his Syndicate 


the devaluation of the rupee). 
colleagues, with their greater influence over the party 
organization, had quietly ignored the Prime Minister in the 
selection of party candidates in some states for the 1967 
Anaqeeieta o The net result of this development was the 
“SENNA OR Kamaraj from an enthusiastic backer of 
Mrs. Gandhi in 1966 to a "neutral" in 1967. 

Thirdly, the Syndicate itself had, however, suffered 


progressive diminution of its influence since 1964. In 1964 
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59 
it had virtually determined Shastri's succession to Nehru; 
by 1966 it had been reduced to being merely one of several 
principal factors affecting Mrs. Gandhi's succession to 
Shastri; and by 1967 as a group (except for Kamaraj 
personally) it played even more insubstantial role in Mrs. 
Gandhi's re-election as Prime Minister. Apart from Mrs. 
Gandhi's consolidation of her position during the 14 months 
of her Prime Ministership, the immediate reason for the 
Syndicate's weakness in 1967 was that the electoral reverses 
of that year had been harsher to it than to the pro-Indira 
PAge1 Ol weeNOLBOULY d1demOSteoynd cate: Stalwarts such as 
Kamaraj, Atulya Ghosh and S. K. Patil suffer personal 
electoral defeats, but the Tamil Nadu (Kamaraj's home state) 
Congress contingent in the Lok Sabha was reduced from 30 to 
3 in the wake of the DMK electoral upsurge there. The only 
prominent Syndicate leader to be returned to the Lok Sabha 
was union Transport Minister Sanjiva Reddy, who too was 
engaged in a losing battle in his native Andhra Pradesh 
against Chief Minister K. Brahmananda Reddy, a powerful 
supporter of Mrs. Gandni. 

If the electoral debacle of the Congress party as a 
whole and the apparent coolness in the Pala eiore between Mrs. 
Gandhi and Kamaraj contributed to the uncertainty regarding 
Mrs. Gandhi's re-election as the CPP leader, the weakening 


of the Syndicate as a powerful factor in federal politics tended 
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60 
to strengthen her position. To this may be added the curious 
fact that Mrs. Gandhi was the only Congress leader who 
escaped unscathed from the 1967 party reverses. Reporting 
on an elite opinion survey carried on in 1967, Michael 
Ble Net l 60-02) lor exanule, writes - 

[T]he attitude of rank-and-file Congressmen to Mrs. 

Gandhi as PM remained unaffected by the election 

setbacks - as it had been by specific stimuli (acts 

or decisions) during the turbulent year, 1966. By 

contrast, others, notably, university professors 

and opinion leaders [journalists] were acutely 

sensitive to the verdict at the polls, many inter- 

preting it as a call for new leadership. 

After intense bargaining, the imminent contest between 
Mrs. Gandhi and Morarji Desai for the Congress Parliamentary 
Party leadership was averted by a compromise formula, which 
elevated Desai to the position of Deputy Prime Ministership-- 
- a move initially strongly resisted by Mrs. Gandhi's 
"kitchen cabinet" (Dinesh Singh, Asoka Mehta, U. S. Dikshit, 
Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, and Y. B. Chavan) - without, however, 
the powerful Home portfolio demanded by Desai, who finally 
had to be content with Finance. 

As contrasted to the first two successions, which 
were virtually decided by the Congress President in league 
with the Congress Working Committee and the Syndicate in the 
case of the Shastri succession, and by the Congress President 
supported by Chief Ministers in the case of Mrs. Gandhi's first 


succession, the confirmation of her leadership in 1967 was 


determined by the "Congress President plus few Chief Ministers 
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plus Working Committee plus pressure group in CPP" (Brecher 


1967: 438). The emergence of a powerful pressure group in 
the CPP, which Brecher (1966: 429) regards "the most 
Significant innovation of Succession III", was, as we will 
see later, to stand Mrs. Gandhi in good stead in her struggle 
against the Syndicate, entrenched in the party's Working 
Committee (CWC). 

the behavior pattern of the party's top strategic 
SitceeineticmllGwsCre leadership tussle is succinctly 
summarized by Brecher (1967: 440) as follows: 


This time the initial posture of the candidates was 
reversed: it was Morarji who awaited the call, and 
Mrs. Gandhi who announced her candidacy from the 
outset, indeed long before the game began. She 

did not leave matters to chance, but initiated a 
vigorous pressure group to ensure a majority in the 
CPP. Kamara} was hesitant and non-committal until 
the last 72 hours. It may well be that his real 
Ghoice GorePMiwaseMorarji —~ at. no point was 2t 
exclusively Mrs. Gandhi - but there were three good 
reasons not to press Morarji's cause: even if he won, 
it would be by a bare majority, and that would 
jeopardize the stability of government, as well as 
that of Congress rule; secondly, partisan behaviour 
by the Congress President would undermine the party 
organization; and if he plunged and lost he would be 
irrevocably discredited, for Kamaraj was now a 
"stateless person". National, party, and personal 
interests pointed the way to a compromise consensus, 
and Kamaraj pursued this with the mastery of crisis 
politics displayed in Succession I and II. 


The Congress Presidential Succession, 1967 


In the fall of 1967, Kamaraj was succeeded as Congress 
President by S. Nijalingappa, the Karnataka Chief Minister. 


The prolonged and tough negotiations among party stalwarts 
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over the succession issue, ranging over a month, and the wide- 
spread rank and file interest shown in the matter were good 
indices of the enhanced prestige and authority Kamaraj had 
imparted to the party presidency during his four-year 
incumbency. 

The succession issue came to a head in late October 
and early November, 1967, at the Jabalpur AICC session, where 
a great deal of behind-the-scenes activity was reported in the 
press throughout the session. However, the Paley Ss snagn 
command in the CWC, which usually recommends a candidate by 
consensus (who is invariably elected by the AICCc), postponed 
the matter by a fortnight until its next meeting in New Delhi 
for lack of unanimity among the top party leaders, as well as 
in order to enable the Pradesh Congress units to complete 
election of the delegates for the ensuing Congress session. 

The Jabalpur parleys revealed five major COnLaguracions 
among the party's top leaders on the issue of Congress 
Presidential succession; in addition to the Prime Minister's 
"kitchen cabinet" and the Syndicate, three party stalwarts, 
Deputy Prime Mimister Morarji Desai and Union Ministers Y. B. 
Chavan and Jagjavan Ram, were reported convassing support 
of one or the other possible nominees of their preference. 
While some followers of Mrs. Gandhi put forward the suggestion 
that the Prime Minister be requested to assume the party 
presidency as well, she herself was sounding out her top 


colleagues about nominating G. L. Nanda, a former union 
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Minister and Congress trade unionist. The SVD Tate 6S iG ceik. 
PatwleeulyauGhosh, and C..B. Gupta, party bosses of Bombay 
and West Bengal and Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh, 
respectively, opposed both these proposals On1Ginatings: rom 
the Prime Minister's supporters, though they indicated that 
if Mrs. Gandhi relinquished the prime ministership for the 
party presidency, there would not be any objection. This was, 
however, highly unlikely. 

The Syndicate strongly advocated extending Kamaraj's 
term by another year, which Mrs. Gandhi opposed with equal 
determination. The Syndicate also made it clear that, failing 
to get the status quo maintained, it would field a candidate 
of its own choice. After briefly canvassing the nomination 
of the relatively young right-leaning centrist, Dr. Ram 
Subhag Singh, the union Minister for Parliamentary Affairs, 
the Syndicate eventually settled on the extreme right-winger, 
Soka lati le weoingh categorically stated that he would not 
run if Kamaraj was in the field, and later, when Patil himself 
decided to enter the fray, Singh apparently concurred with 
Paril's decision. 

Opposed to both Nanda's and Singh's nomination, 
Morarji Desai favoured the nomination of either Patil or 
Rajasthan Chief Minister M. L. Sukhadia. The Maharashtra's 
strong man, Chavan, threw his weight behind Patil, and the 
leader of Congress Harijans (scheduled castes), Jaghjivan Ram, 


opposed Patil and indicated his preference for Sukhadia. 
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Kamaraj, true to his characteristic image as a man of few 
words and a lot of behind-the-scenes activity, waited and 
watched. 

Around the time of the next Cwc meeting on November 
16, the party's rank and file also jOined the search for 
Kamaraj's successor. Thirty-eight Congress MPs, mostly 
younger and second-echelon leaders, including the left-wing 
Young Turks, sent a joint memorandum to the CWC, urging that, 
while striving for a consensus candidate for party presidency, 
the CWC must not lose sight of the fact that the candidate 
recommended should be young, dynamic, and of untarnished 
public image, as "the Congress has not only to revitalize 
itself but also to regain the confidence of the people in 
several states".°? 

At the November 16 CWC meeting, Kamaraj, unyielding 
LOgraeiia seplLcadings to continue, finaliy announced his® firm 
decision to step down. Morarji Desai suggested that the Prime 
Minister and the Congress President be requested to name a 
three-member subcommittee of the CWC to ascertain the views 
of party leaders and sort out a generally acceptable candidate. 
The majority of the CWC members, however, instead authorized 
Mrs. Gandhi and Kamaraj themselves to work orem consensus 
and report to the CWC for approval. 

Kamaraj and Mrs. Gandhi separately held several rounds 
of discussion with party leaders, followed by an inconclusive 


bilateral meeting between themselves on November 19, at which 
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Kamaraj canvassed the nomination of Patil while Mrs. Gandhi 
opposed it, expressing her preference for either Nanda or 
someone else who could be equally acceptable to both of them. 

Meanwhile, the Young Turks in the Congress Parlia- 
mentary Party opposed both Patil and Nanda - the former for 
ideological and the latter presumably for generational 
reasons. They were inclined to favour Ram Subhag Singh, but 
when his candidature receded into the background after Patil's 
entry into the field, they briefly seemed to veer toward 
supporting Nanda, until they declared a candidate of their 
Own,eionan BDhariaze The Young Turks withdrew Dharia's 
candidature when Kamaraj and Mrs. Gandhi eventually came up 
with a unanimous candidate. 

By the end of November, after marathon negotiations 
between themselves and other top party leaders, Mrs. Gandhi 
and Kamara} reached a consensus on the question of the party's 
presidency; they agreed on two names - S. Nijalingappa and 
M. L. Sukhadia, Chief Ministers of Karnataka and Rajasthan, 
respectively - both of whom were summoned to New Delhi on 
November 29 for consultations. On Patil's objection, Sukhadia 
too was eliminated, and a seemingly reluctant Nijalingappa, 
one of Syndicate's "inner circle"; was persuaded to assume 
the party's presidency. 

Mrs. Gandhi apparently accepted Nijalingappa as a less 
unpalatable choice than Patil, who, with the assured backing 


of the Syndicate as well as of Morarji Desai and Chavan, 
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appeared poised for success by a comfortable margin, if it 
came to an open contest. The episode was indicative of the 
fact that despite Mrs. Gandhi's superior popularity with 

the masses, the Syndicate and its allies enjoyed a greater 
hold over the party organization, a point further underlined 
early next year at the Hyderabad AICC session, where the 
Syndicate effectively stage-managed the election of all seven 
elective membership positions on the Cwc by sponsoring a 
slate of candidates either directly belonging to or else 
aligned with the Syndicate. Among the remaining 13 members 
of the CWC too, who under the party constitution are nominated 
by the President, the Syndicate enjoyed a prevonderance of 


nine to five (see Table 2.1). 
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THE COMPOSITION OF CWC? CONSTITUTED 


IN JANUARY 1968 
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—_— eee 


President: 
ac Nijalingappa~ 
Treasurer: 


CueRee Patil 


General Secretaries: 


Sadig ae 
M. V. Rama Rao” 
Saabs Sharma” 


Members: 
Indira Gandhi™ 
ke Kamara} 


ie: oh 
MOnraL jlevesaL 


Jagjivan Ram” 


Vea We Chavan” 


Atulya Ghosh™ 
Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed” 


Ram Subhag Singh 


Syndicate 


Syndicate 


Syndicate 
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TABLE 2.1 (Continued) 
———— 


Members: 


e 
Ceu.b Gupta Syndicate 
Hitendra Desai~ Syndicate's 
Ally 
C. Subramaniam® Non-aligned 
M. L. Sukhadia® Syndicate's 
Ally 
.,e 
Vay Pe Nak Syndicate's 
Ally 
K. Brahamananda Reddy™ PM's Ally 
U. S. Dikshit” PM's Ally 
K. C. Abraham” Syndicate's 
Ally 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
NOTES: 


“The following CWC members were nominated by the 
Congress President to the powerful subcommittee of the CWC, 
the Central Congress Parliamentary Board (CPB) entrusted with 
the supervision of the working of Congress governments at 
the federal and state levels: Nijalingappa, Mrs. Gandhi, 

Ram, Kamaraj, Morarji Desai, Patil, Chavan, and Ahmed. 

Another powerful subcommittee of the CWC, the Central 
Election Committee (CEC), invested with the final authority 
in the matter of selection of party candidates for the Lok 
Sabha and Vidhan Sabha elections, consists of all members 
of the CPB plus five more members elected by the party's 
general body, the AICC. The following members were elected 
to the CEC at the AICC's New Delhi session in June, 1968: 
Atulya Ghosh, skamaeSubhag eSangh,«C..Bs Gupta; §kese Beahamananda 
Reddy, and D. P. Mishra. Of these, Ghosh, Singh, and Gupta 
were pro-Syndicate, and Reddy and Mishra pro-Prime Minister. 


“Elected by the AICC. 


"Nominated by the Congress President. 
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Notes to Chapter teal 


Iohis asvect Ol the structural features and anternal 
dynamics of the Indian party system are most insightfully 
CUeeIncUm eh Otial im) oo4a,. 1964, "970 Chns 5) 97s, e197 4)— 
atUeMOEr TS VONecm LI Gs 2Un ed... Ch. 5, L9O4b, and Lobb). 


- rhe Splitecreated@a: veritable contusion megarding 
the proper name to distinguish the two Congress splinters, 
claiming the same official label of the pre-split party. 

The Lok Sabha Speaker and his secretariat solved the 

problem by calling them Congress (Ruling) and Congress 
(Opposition); the problem with these labels is that the 
ruling and opposition statuses of the two splinters were not 
always consistent at various levels of government. The 
Election Commission chose to differentiate them by labeling 
them as Congress and C-ngress (Organization); this gives an 
impression, not wholly true, that the schism was a neat 
parliamentary party versus mass membership party organization 
affair. The political pundits of the press generally tended 
to distinguish them by adding the adjectives Old and New 

to the common name Congress; this again seems to be a less 
than satisfactory solution, based as it is on an assumption 
as yet systematically untested, that the split strictly 
followed a generational line. My suggested solution is 

to Call one splinter Syndicate in order "to distinguish it 
EEOMeCieCEOtien. but It els t10L wholly Satistactory. — or; 
although the journalists, who first used the word "Syndicate" 
tordescriber ad certain power configuration in the Congress, and 
pPOliticalescientists (e.g., Brecher 1966) employ it neutrally, 
the left wing opposition usage of the term betrays a certain 
degree of ill-concealed derision. 

The two Congress splinters also clashed over "the 
yoked bullocks", the electoral symbol of the undivided party 
(used to help illiterate voters, unable to read ballot 
papers, in voting). The Election Commission awarded the 
Symbol to the Congress led by Mrs. Indira Gandhi, on the 
ground that her faction had carried the MajOrreyet ne Lie 
party. The Syndicate challenged this award in the Supreme 
Court, which denied the symbol to either contestants. There- 
upon new symbols were adopted by both - "cow andecaL apy etic 
Congress and "a woman plying a spinning wheel" (charkha) by 
the Syndicate. 


30n the loss of electoral support by the Congress 
'middle band' to the militant right and left parties, see 
Brass (1968: 1177, Note 12); and Kothari, "The politics of 
confrontation", Times of India, June 29 and 30, DOO 
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fees Beechese(1959s4ach.1.15) 2 


acee KROchaneke(l968- ch. 2-3). 


Crhis federal centralization of power was.more 
pronounced in the case of the states with highly factionalized 
Pradesh Congress organizations (e.g., Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
etc.) than those with relatively Se ASL Pradesh Congress 
parties led by towering personalities Ofsthesnationalist 
movement (e.g., B.C. Roy in West Bengal, C. Rajogopalchari-: in 


Madras (now Tamil Nadu), etc.). See Franda (1968) and 
contributions to Weiner, ed., (1968). 
4} 


See Kochanek (1968: ch. 3). 


ooee Kochanek (1968: ch. 4) and Brecher (1966). 


9 and 10 
Tamil Nadu and Karnataka are the new regionally 
satisfying names of the states previously known as Madras and 
Mysore, respectively; the change took place in 1968 in the 
CaseceO re Madraswandmingl|971ein that of Mysore. To avoid 
confusion, I have used the new names even while referring 
to the pre-switchover period. 


Wiese Drecneumeltoowe o-20)) 7 andekuldip Nayar (i969: 
ch. 1). For the major part, unless otherwise specified, 
the descriptions of the Syndicate's origin, the Kamaraj Plan, 
and the three Prime Ministerial successions are based on 
Brecher's works cited at appropriate points. 


12 che decline of Congress strength in metropolitan 
governments in India's million-plus cities, with the possible 
exception of the relatively new entrants to that category 
(Ahmedabad, Kanpur, Hyderabad, and Bangalore), is a notable 
feature of the post-independence period; Calcutta became a 
Communist stronghold, Delhi became a Jana Sangh bulwark, 
Madras fell to the regional DMK, and Bombay drifted toward 
the Maharasntrian parochialist Shiv Sena. 


13 s66 Garrasse (1972) ; Potter (1964); sNaramne (2904); 
Shrader and Joshi (1963), to cite only a few works from 
the fast growing body of literature on the local level 
leadership in India. 
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The concepts of "dominant" and "entrenched" castes 
are the contributions of MN Srinivas (1969: 10-11) and RAjJni 
ROCHoOr?  Clo702e 2 34-3 5)% respectively." "= Tomwquote srinivase 
(hormancastes toe perdominant, it should own a4 zeable™amount 
of the arable land locally available, have strength of 
numbers, and occupy a high place in the local hierarcny. 
When a caste has all the attributes of dominance, it may be 
said to enjoy a decisive dominance. Cccasionally there may 
be more than one dominant caste in a village, and over a 
period of time one dominant caste may give way to another." 
An entrenched caste, on the other hand, while it meets the 
chief criteria of high ritual status and economic and 
political power, may be numerically small, and more often 
isniske leis Sie Sila 


1>this theme repeatedly comes up in the studies of 
Congress politics in states; see, in particular, Brass 
(Ugo mROYs (196 /eand 1968) Sisson (1972); and the 
contributions to the two volumes on Indian state politics 
edited by Weiner (1968) and Narain and others (1967). 


16se6 Kochanek (1968: 402). 


igi feWayel ALS} 
For excellent analyses of the charismatic aspects 
of Gandhi's and Nehru's leadership, see Erikson (1968) 
Brecher (1959) and Dettman (1974). 


erecta bets Malhotra, "Political Commentary", The Statesman 
Wee Vem cOluat Vali; — 1967 9D. 2. 


20 the rupee devaluation decision is described by 
RUwd i peNay ei e(h9692 Ch. 3). 


AO ies, Gandhi's dissatisfaction with the selection 
of Congress candidates is noted by the UNI news agency in its 
interview with Morarji Desai; see the Times of India, January 
Pi, AISI Jel ee 


22nhe only other Congress leader to enjoy the position 
of Deputy Prime Ministership was Sardar Patel (also, like 
Desai, a native Gujarati) during the period of Nehru-Patel 
duumvirate. 
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23The Times of India, November UGp Lo 6 tele The 
description of Congress Presidential succession in this 
section and that of the party schism in the following chapter 
are primarily based, unless otherwise specified, on the 
The Times of India (New Delhi), with full citations 
PesteriCtred, «1 the interest of economy, to direct quotes and 
quantitative data. 
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CHAPTER. 1.1 


THE SPLIT IN THE INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS: 


THE DYNAMICS AND IMPACT 


The Dynamics 


The six-month crisis that rocked and eventually split 
the Congress in 1969 can be cOnveniently divided into four 
phases: (1) from the AICC session in Bangalore in the second 
week of July, 1969, where the conflict between the Prime 
Minister and the Syndicate first flared up, to the CWC 
meeting in New Delhi on July 21, where the two factions worked 
out a compromise; (2) the reappearance of open conflict and 
its seemingly deceptive reconciliationat another meeting of 
the CWC on August 25; (3) the failure of the August 25 
Ute VeLesoluitiOn OL tne CWC and the formal splitvinstnespaLtcy 
toward the end of the year; and (4) the finale to the Congress 
lV eWwoielnetnecemid-cetmmelectiOons OL 197) ehachesuccessive 
phase escalated the factional conflicts among the top party 
elites to an increasingly larger part of the party until the 
Prime Minister decided to make a final appeal to the 


electorate. 


The First Round 
This initial phase was marked by the first public 


appearance of the factional confrontation over the nomination 
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of the party candidate for the Indian Presidency, which had 
been a bone of factional contention for nearly two months 
then, and Mrs. Gandhi went to the crucial AICC session in 
Bangalore with a previous knowledge of the Syndicate's 
determination to nominate, through a majority decision, a 
party candidate for the ensuing Presidential election in 


disregard of her objections. 


Mrs. Gandhi's "Stray Thoughts". The drama began in 


Bangalore. The CWC was having a pre-session meeting on the 
evening of July 9 to finalize a draft resolution on the 
economic ‘situation to be presented to the AICC, beginning its 
session next day, and was half way through when Industrial 
Development Minister Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed arrived from New 
Delhi with a note on economic policy from Prime Minister Mrs. 
Gandhi for the CWC's consideration. The Prime Minister, 
who arrived in Bangalore next morning, later explained that 
she had "rather hurriedly dictated" and sent her "stray 
thoughts" on the party's economic policy to her top party 
colleagues, as it had appeared for a while that she might not 
be able to attend the party session on account of indisposition. 
Mrs. Gandhi's note referred to a recent policy 
memorandum submitted to the CWC by a noisy band of party 
Young Turks such as Chandra Shekhar, Mohan Dharia, and a few 
others, who had virtually made a political career out of 


regular rehearsal of leftist rhetoric and personal attacks 
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ihe 
on the right-leaning Finance Minister Morarji Desai at party 
and extra party forums during the last three or four years; 
Mrs. Gandhi went on to point out that "it seems to me that 
full or partial action is possible on the following suggest- 
ions": a ceiling on unproductive expenditure and conspicuous 
consumption by corporate bodies; nationalization of private 
commercial banks and a change in their credit policy to make 
it more favourable to new entrepreneurs, especially in less 
developed regions; expeditious appointment of a monopolies 
commission, more autonomy and professionalization of the public 
Sector enterprizes, reserving consumer industries for the 
small-scale private sector and banning the entry of big 
business into this field; providing more avenues of employment 
to the young and educated; disallowing foreign capital in 
areas in which local technical know-how is available; special 
assistance to small agriculturists and farm cooperatives, and 
the legislation and implementation of a more vigorous scheme 
of land reforms aimed at protecting the rights of tenants, 
distribution of surplus land yielded by ceiling on land 
holdings and of government wastelands among the landless, 
prevention of the alienation of landholdings belonging to the 
Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled Tribes, and a wage review 
for agricultural labourers to give them a share in the increased 
agricultural yields in areas where the "green revolution" had 


made some headway. 
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Mrs. Gandhi's note, since it stipulated a departure 
from the policy adopted at the Jabalpur AICC session (1968), 
Sharply divided the CWC. Bank nationalization proved to be 
an especially contentious item in the note, presumably because, 
being a central subject under the constitution, it had a 
direct policy implication for the union government; items 
such as land reforms and a ceiling on urban property fell under 
Phessctatesl ist eandecould bestackled by the usual tactics of 
the state Congress governments to deradicalize central party 
resolutions at the stages of legislation and implementation. 

It is interesting to examine the reaction of some 
prominent CWC members to bank nationalization. Mrs. Gandhi's 
proposal received full support from Ram and Ahmed. Kamaraj 
too approved her note and suggested, not without a trace of 
annoyance, that it be straightaway referred back to the 
government for implementation. Morarji Desai and the Syndicate 
(minus Kamaraj Patil, Ghosh, and Nijalingappa) offered strong 
opposition; Patil indicated that the party might split if the 
Prime Minister insisted on her note, and Desai impliedly 
threatened to resign as Finance Minister, saying that it would 
not be for him to implement the nationalization scheme if 
approved. Chavan, although supporting the move in principle, 
assumed the role of a mediator and finally managed to get the 
cwc to unanimously accept a draft resolution, welcoming the 
Prime Minister's note and calling upon the union and state 


governments "to take necessary steps expeditiously to implement 
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the various points mentioned in the novers 

This miraculous unanimity, most characteristic of the 
Congress-style politics, may be accounted for by reference to 
a number of factors. For one thing, the Prime Minister 
herself helped by telling the meeting that she did not mean 
to insist on an immediate and outright nationalization, but 
she did feel that it must be kept as a long-term goal of the 
party. For another, apart from playing upon the general desire 
to avoid an open split, Chavan pointed out a via media for 
compromise in the Prime Minister's note itself, which partly 
read: "either we can consider the nationalization of the top 
five or six banks or issue directions that the resources of 
banks should be reserved for public purposes". It was on the 
basis of the second alternative that an understanding was 
reached in the CWC to accept the principle of nationalization, 
Due ete the CWC "decide when to do it after’ taking all’ factors 
into consideration" (Morarji Desai 1974b: 285). Desai, who 
was then persuaded to move the resolution in the AICC, 
vigorously defended, in his accompanying speech, his scheme 
Ciseesoclal control of banks") now in’ force: for aboute six 


months, as an alternative to nationalization. 


The Presidential Nomination. Also to come up for 
consideration in Bangalore was the nomination of the party's 
candidate for the Indian presidency, following the death, in 


May 1969, of the incumbent, Dr. Zakir Hussain . Several rounds 
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78 
of talk among the top party and government leaders during the 
past two months had failed to produce a consensus. Mrs. 
Gandhi had at various stages supported the nomination of 
either Vice-President V. V. Giri or union Food and Agriculture 
Minister Jagjivan Ram or union Defence Minister Swaran Singh, 
claiming a wide measure of support for them, especially £or 
Giri, among opposition parties and non-Congress Chief 
Ministers. None of these were, however, acceptable to the 
Congress President Nijalingappa and his top Syndicate 
colleagues. By mid-June the Syndicate settled on Sanjiva 
Reddy, a former Syndicate leader now temporarily "depolitical- 
ized" as the Lok Sabha Speaker (since 1967), and went ahead 
in Bangalore to officially nominate him, disregarding the 
Prime Minister's wishes in the matter, by a majority decision 
in the Congress Central Parliamentary Board (CPB), a sub- 
committee of the CWC. Mrs. Gandhi, backed by Ahmed, proposed 
Ram - and lost. The balance in the eight-member CPB was 
tilted in favour of Reddy by Chavan and Desai, who voted with 
Syndicate's Kamaraj and Patil. Nijalingappa, being the 
President, and Ram, being himself a candidate, abstained. 
While it was generally known that Desai would side with the 
Syndicate, the stand taken by Chavan apparently took the 
Prime Minister by surprise; she later complained that "some" 
members of the CPB had misled her regarding their voting 


intention. 
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79 
The Prime Minister warned the CPB of "serious 
consequences" of its majority decision, and expressed herself 
in favour of a decision by consensus, arguing that the 
President had to work in close cooperation with her in the 
government. Thereupon, as Desai (1974b: 287) recollects: 
a suggestion was made by some members that Shri 
[i.e., Mr.] Sanjiva Reddy's candidature should not 
be declared immediately and that the Prime Minister 
and Shri Nijalingappa should discuss the matter. 
We all said that if they agreed on a name, we should 
Sele SUD DO titled tre 
With agreement still eluding them at a meeting between the 


two the following day, Mrs. Gandhi later sent word to 


Nijalingappa that he could announce Reddy's candidature. 


Desai ts) ReSignationvand Bank Nationalization: “sThe 


Prime Minister came back to New Delhi on July 13 in a sullen 
MOOG sae ohe FLOOK-arday cot Berrom her ®South*Block office the 
following day, and had a stream of visitors, including 
cabinet colleagues, party leaders, and some state Chief 
Ministers. With insufficient information on motives of each 
visitor, which might have ranged from seeking to mollify Mrs. 
Gandhi's feelings through expression of support to collusion 
imewhate shesewastup to, “it sisvdifiicultttommaketanyednalytical 
sense out of the jungle of names of those who called on the 
Prime Minister. What can be safely assumed is collusion 
between Mrs. Gandhi and Ahmed, and possibly Ram, in the blow 
she was about to strike at the Syndicate. Desai (1974b: 288) 


claims in his autobiography that as early as on the night of 
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July 14 he was informed by a civil’ servant that the latter 
had learned from an officer close to Ahmed that "it had been 
decided to drop me from the cabinet".. Indicative of the 
Prime Minister's mood was the directive to her cabinet 
colleagues to cancel trips, if any, and her meeting on July 
Poeeea center minetances-awithebs)Sanjivayya, va Harijan tectional 
leader and Reddy's adversary in the Andhra Pradesh Congress. 

Mrs. Gandhi struck the blow on July 16. Without 
prior consultation with him, she summarily took away the 
Finance portfolio from Desai for his "reservations" about 
“the direction as well as the pace of change" and in order to 
expedite "an early and effective implementation" of the 
party's Bangalore resolutions. > Though Mrs. Gandhi requested 
Desai to continue as Deputy Prime Minister, the latter 
immediately resigned to save his "self-respect". 

The next two days were marked by endless consultations 
among top leaders and streams of calls by junior leaders on 
the Prime Minister or the Congress President either to express 
support or show concern at the turn of events. 

In the midst of mounting tensions, the two overt 
appeals to reason the following day were a mediation attempt 
initiated by Chavan, aided by the Chief Ministers of Maharashtra, 
Gujarat, and Uttar Pradesh, and a neutral appeal by the CPP 
office-bearers - Lok Sabha Deputy Leader Bibhuti Mishra and 
Secretaries S. D. Mishra and S. S. Deshmukh - urging the 


leaders and rank and file to avoid precipitating the crisis. 
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Chavan's bid to persuade the Prime Minister to restore the 
Finance portfolio to Desai was unfruitful, as Mrs. Gandhi 
was not agreeable to anything more than discussing realloca- 
tion of some other portfolio to Desai. 

On July 18, a direct 65-minute parley between Mrs. 
Gandhi and Morarji Desai was arranged, largely through the 
efforts of Gujarat Chief Minister Hitendra Dasani.” followed 
by a 15-minute meeting between Mrs. Gandhi and Congress 
President Nijalingappa. Under maximum pressure for the 
restoration of Finance to Desai at both these meetings, the 
Prime Minister, while willing to discuss. new responsibilities 
to be assigned to him, stood firm in her refusal to give 
Finance back to him. The day ended with evidence of growing 
sympathy in the party for the widely respected, if contro- 
versial, Desai for the summary treatment meted out to him; 
even some close supporters of Mrs. Gandhi, like Uttar Pradesh 
Congress President Kamalapti Tripathi, advised her to retract 
her action. Also, late that night the Syndicate met at 
Chavan's house, apparently to decide upon its strategy; and 
rumour had it that if Desai were to leave the cabinet four 
other senior ministers - Chavan, Ram Subhag Singh, C. M. 
Poonacha, and Jaisukhlal Hathi - would also resign. 

The Prime Minister responded in a dramatic way to the 
mounting pressure for compromise; on July 19, simultaneously 
with her acceptance of Desai's resignation, she got the Banking 


Companies (Acquisition and Transfer of Undertakings) )Ordinance 
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82 
promulgated by V. V. Giri, the Vice President acting as 
President. The ordinance, which nationalized 14 major Indian 
banks holding some 703 of the country's known bank assets, 
not only provided an immediate ideological justification 
for Desai's virtual dismissal from the government, but also 
effectively relegated the whole affair into the background. 
The Prime Minister went on the All-India Radio (ATR) Feo 
explain the bank nationalization ordinance and its purpose to 
the nation: 

An institution such as the banking system, which 
EOuCHh ese andmsnouldstouch — the lives of millions, 
has necessarily to be inspired by a larger social 
purpose and has to subserve national priorities 
and objectives. 


She listed these objectives as: 


(jee thesremovaieot control by a few," (2), the provision 
of adequate credit for agriculture and small industry 


and exports, (3) giving of a professional bent to 
bank management, (4) the encouragement of new classes 
of entrepreneurs, (5) provision of adequate training 


as well as reasonable terms of service for bank staff. 

Mrs. Gandhi's lightning move was a tremendous success 
within the Congress party; the bank nationalization decision, 
based as it was on the recent Bangalore AICC resolution, was 
generally welcomed by all sections, though the extent of this 
welcome varied. Predictably, Ram and Ahmed, Mrs. Gandhi's 
"kitchen cabinet" colleagues, gave the decision a big hand; 
support was also universal among other ministers (the 
ordinance itself was issued after unanimous approval of 


the cabinet). 
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The Syndicate was divided in its reaction. Kamaraj, 
an old advocate of bank nationalization, and Atulya Ghosh, 
who had in the past supported the move in Princip resbuec had 
opposed it at the Bangalore AICC, expressed "satisfaction"; 
Patil and Nijalingappa, strong opponents of the po licen 
the past, were either tight-lipped (Nijalingappa) or expressed 
Only procedural’ disagreement, deprecating the "hasty manner" 
in which Mrs. Gandhi had gone about it to take the sole credit 
for the measure (Patil did, however, Subsequently come out 
with substantive criticism of the decision). Syndicate ally 
Chaven, an old advocate of bank nationalization, hailed 
the measure as an "historic step" towards socialism. Among 
the junior central leaders, while the Young Turks and some 
ether Congress Vett-wingers @(e.g., K. D2 'MalaViya, the chair-— 
man of the Congress Socialist Forum) were jubilant, the 
reaction Of "the so-called “Ginger Group" leaders (e.g!, S.N. 
Mishra, Mrs. Tarkeshwari Sinha, and Mrs. Sharada Mukherjee) 
was one of guarded satisfaction. 

The opposition parties also joined in the controversey 
from the margins. The right-wing Jana Sangh and Swatantra 
party expressed opposition to the measure both substantively 
and procedurally, claiming that the ruling party neither 
had an electoral mandate to nationalize banks nor was there 
anyeejusteticacion LOr an Ordinance on the eve of the weekend 
before the regular Parliamentary session. The Bharatiya Kranti 


Dal (BKD) and the Sikh Akali Dal, two other right-wing parties 
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tied to the support of the Jat farmers and peasants in western 
Uttar Pradesh and Punjab, respectively, supported the bank 
nationalization decision. The support for the decision was 
more solid among the left-wing parties; in addition to the 
Communist Party of India (CPI), Communist Party of India- 
Marxist (CPI-M), Samyukta Socialist Paley alocl i eancd es erajia 
Socialist Party (PSP), the left-leaning populist Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam (DMK) of Tamil Nadu also fully supported the 
decision to nationalize banks. 

Among the major interest groups, while the business 
and industrial circles showed concern about the "crippling 
effect" on the economy of recent government utterances and 
decisions, Gulzarilal Nanda, the President of the Indian 
National Trade Union Congress (INTUC), welcomed the measure. 

The bank nationalization also proved to be popular 
WitCOmLIeCeMassmDpUDIIC... lt triggered Off a series or solidary 
rallies at the Prime Minister's residence in New Delhi, and 
later when she undertook country-wide tours to mobilize support, 
she was greeted by big crowds everywhere she went. From then 
on, the struggle within the party was carried on with actively 
cheering mass public support from the galleries for Mrs. 
Gandhi's faction. A metropolitan mass survey, for example, 
conducted among the adult literates in November 1969 by the 
Indian Institute of Public Opinion showed: 

The Congress split, it appears, has been the beginning 


of the end of the political fortunes of almost all the 
Congress leaders of national standing. Noteonly they 
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lost one political battle after another to Indira 
Gandhi, the decline in their standing in popular 
estimation too has been remarkably rapid. Even the 
Prime Minister's two senior colleagues, Mr. Jagjivan 
Ram and Mr. Y. B. Chavan, have not escaped this process 
Gleslumping popular stocks. 7 
The popular enthusiasm accompanying bank nationalization 
improved the fortunes of the Prime Minister in the major party 
organs, in which the factional conflict was fought and sought 
to be resolved during this round. The pre-Parliamentary 
session meetings, on July 20, of the executive pia of 
the CPP in the morning and that of the CPP general body in 
the evening revealed a massive upsurge of support for Mrs. 
Gandhi. In the CPP executive the Prime Minister firmly 
defended her right to reallocate portfolios among colleagues 
under the accepted operating norms of the cabinet system. 
A move by some Ginger Group leaders (S. N. Mishra, Manubhai 
Patel, Mrs. Tarkeshwari Sinha, Srirama Reddy, C. D. Pandey, 
and others) to move a resolution requesting the Prime Minister 
to take Morarji Desai back in the cabinet and restore Finance 
to him was undermined by the general feeling that the matter 
should be left to the CWC meeting the next day. At the 
policy level, the executive backed the Prime Minister on the 
bank takeover. The CPP general body meeting too was promptly 
adjourned, in deference to the CWC meeting, after statements 
by Mrs. Gandhi and Desai, explaining their respective positions. 
The CWC meeting on July 21, especially called to 


deal with the current crisis in the party, revealed the dominant 


concern in this body to avoid an open split. Congress 
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86 
President Nijalingappa set the tone of the meeting by a 


reconciliatory speech, which made it clear that the Syndicate 
preferred a compromise rather than a confrontation with the 
Prime Minister. Kamaraj, backed by Atulya Ghosh, was 
instrumental in scotching a move planned earlier by some 
members to bring a resolution requesting Mrs. Gandhi to invite 
Desai back in the cabinet with the Finance portfolio. Chavan's 
suggestion for leaving the entire matter to the Prime Minister 
and the Congress President received general acceptance in the 
meeting. The Syndicate thus abandoned its earlier demand for 
Desai's reinstatement, leaving Desai, stoically watching rather 
than participating in the proceedings, with the feeling that 
he had been left in the lurch by his backers. ® 
Three explanations may be suggested for this anti- 
Gina edtcmthesCcWemmeceting, Bhitst, Chavany, anjal ly Ssofethe 
Syndicate, was now slowly but surely moving towards the Prime 
Minister's camp after the bank nationalization. Being the 
leader of one of the most cohesive state contingents of MPs 
in New Delhi as well as of an equally cohesive Maharashtra 
Pradesh Congress, his move greatly weakened the Syndicate. 
Second, the Prime Minister herself took the precaution to 
soften the Syndicate's attitude by writing to the Congress 
President that she stood by the CPB decision onthe Presi- 
dential nomination as also by confiding to Chavan and Kamaraj 
before the meeting that some compromise could be possible if 


the CWC did not pass any formal resolution of disapproval on 
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87 
the Desai affair.” Thirdly, the Syndicate was possibly 


deterred by the generally favourable response to the bank 
nationalization decision of the Prime Minister from within 


the party as well as from the mass public. 


The Second Round 

The compromise reached at the CWC meeting on July 
21 proved to be abortive. The presidential election that 
soon followed not only revived the old tensions within the 
party but also enlarged the arena of these conflicts from the 
top party organs (CWC and CPP executive) to the entire 
Presidential electoral college (the Parliament and all state 


legislatures). 


Presidential election and factionalism in the 
Congress. The intra-party conflict made a major reappearance 
at the CPP meeting on August 6, called by its executive 
committee to mobilize electoral support for the Congress 
candidate for the Indian presidency. Both Mrs. Gandhi, who 
presided, and Congress President Nijalingappa, who attended 
as a special invitee, addressed the members, but while the 
latter made a specific appeal for Sanjiva Reddy, the Congress 
candidate, Mrs. Gandhi talked in general terms, though she did 
say that she stood by the CPB decision of the Presidential 
nomination. The meeting was, however, soon seized by a stormy 
controversy over the question of growing indiscipline within 


the party. The storm broke out when NitarajeSingh,gan 
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88 
affiliate of a Madhya Pradesh Congress faction led by the 


former Chief Minister, D. P. Mishra, referred toa "derogatory" 
article in a Bihar English daily by Mrs. Tarkeshwari Sinha, 
charging the Prime Minister with an attemptto split the Panty. 
He was backed by the Young Turks and other supporters of the 
Prime Minister. Mrs. Sinha and other opponents of the Prime 
Minister reacted sharply, aserting that the article described 
ehestrucestates ol alfainrsvinetherparty 9) oethey = pointed sout 
that the Prime Minister had done nothing to restrain the 
unbridled attacks by Chandra Shekhar and other Young Turks 

on the erstwhile Deputy Prime Minister, Morarji Desai, not 
only on party forums but outside as well. 

As the Presidential election gathered momentum, the 
air became thick with the rumour that the Syndicate's 
Strategy was to “lie low" until at got its candidate elected 
as the President of the Republic and then use the untested 
Presidential powers against Mrs. Gandhi's semen 

The Syndicate's unusual caution not to provoke the 
Prime Minister revealed in some of its recent actions seemed 
to add substance to these speculations. For one thing, 
contraryeto; the misgivings Surrounding®the lack offexplicit 
appeal for Sanjiva Reddy in the Prime Minister's recent CPP 
speech, Nijalingappa declared on August 7 that he was quite 
satisfied with the support extended by Mrs. Gandhi to the 
party candidates. For another, in contrast to the earlier 


reports that the Syndicate intended to set up Mrs. Sucheta 
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89 
Kripalani for the Lok Sabha speakership (that fell vacant 


after Sanjiva Reddy resigned to campaign in the Presidential 
election) pacer sat idle and let the Prime Minister 
have her nominee, Gurdial Singh Dhillon, a Congress MP 
from*Punjab,sinstalled as the new speakert es Inganvyacasc, 
according to evidence now available, long before the party 
split the Syndicate leaders had actually toyed with the idea 
of replacing Mrs. Gandhi as Prime Minister through the drastic 
measure Of a parliamentary vote of non-confidence. ++ 
DespEelcmintra-partyeeconihlacts,, the Congressj;mawith its 
MajorLity-in the electoral)’ college, still appeared poised for 
victory in the Presidential election, as most party units, 
anecludangerivalebacctyOnsuatsavarious=™ Levels, tstoodsecommitted 
to the party candidate. A drastic change occurred on August 
ll, however, when two Congress backbenchers - Arjun Arora and 
Shashi Bhushan, both Congress trade unionists - took strong 
exception to the appeal made by the Congress President to 
the Jana Sangh and Swatantra electors in favour of the Congress 
candidate, and asked to be allowed to follow their conscience 
in the Presidential election. This shocked the majority of 
CPP members, some of whom, including some Young Turks, asked 
for disciplinary measure against Arora and Bhushan. However, 
on August 13, Mrs. Gandhi's two top cabinet colleagues - Ram 
and Ahmed - came out in favour of conscience voting in the 
Presidential election, strongly protesting against the Congress 


President's "sustained negotiation" with "the leaders of the 
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Jana Sangh and the Swantantra when these parties: 

(1) had set up their own candidate against Mr. 

Sanjiva Reddy; 

(2) had openly demanded the removal of the Prime 

Minister; 

(3) had cpenly characterized the Prime Minister 

as a person having communist leaning; 

(4) had openly opposed our socialist policies, 

including the nationalization of banks; and 

(5) had written to the President to withhold consent 

to the Bank Nationalization Bill thus seeking to pro- 

pound a new and extraordinary theory of the powers 

of the President in respect of a Bill duly passed 

by Parliament.12 

BYRAUGIS Ceelsraeeo OE (OUL? OLSASS8)EMPS, ancluding 36 
Ministers (out of 51) had reportedly signed a petition 
demanding a free vote. At a meeting of the union cabinet 
called on August 13 by Mrs. Gandhi to explain her position, 
only two ministers, Chavan and Ram Subhag Singh, expressed 
themselves against a free vote, saying that the party was 
committed to Sanjiva Reddy's candidature. 

On August 15 the Prime Minister herself lent her 
authority to the free vote demand. Calling the attention of 
the Congress President to the sad departure from decision- 
making by consensus in the matter of the nomination of the 
Presidential candidate in Bangalore and to his dubious 
negotiations with the Jana Sangh and Swatantra leaders for 
support in the Presidential election, Mrs. Gandhi wrote him 
that "my worst fears are coming true" in the form of a free 
vote demand by a large number of party members, and that 


acceptance of this demand “would rejuvenate the party, restore 


confidence and strengthen unity". She added finally that: 
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The Congress cannot be merely a machinery for winning 

the election of candidates chosen by a small group, 

and by making alliances divorced from policies. It 
has tov be a live political organization of the masses, 
pulsating. with activity at every level. This can be 
brought about only by our adherence to the ideals 

and programmes of the party.13 

Lies cecavoleivintually meante"vote foruV iva Giri’, 
the former Vice President who on being denied the Congress 
party's nomination for the presidency, was contesting as an 
independent candidate. One of her earlier choices for the 
office, dropped because of the Syndicate's opposition, Giri 
now became the unofficial candidate of the rebel Congressmen 
led by Mrs. Gandhi. 

The Congress President vainly sought to keep the party 
united in the presidential election. As a token disciplinary 
measure, he suspended from the party Arjun Arora, the first 
Congress elector to write to the party chief for a free vote. 
The deviance was, however, apparently too widespread by 
now to be checked by usual control mechanisms. Personal 
appeals by Nijalingappa and Desai to the party legislators 
to vote for Reddy did not cut much ice because of the close 
identification of these leaders with a particular faction. A 
similar appeal, issued by the CPP executive by a majority 
after an acrimonious debate and in disregard of the Prime 
Minister's objection, aggravated rather than moderated the 
fensionpinethe party. The Prime) Minister's SUupporterssin 


that body later contradicted the majority claim of the other 


faction. 
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Indicative of the mounting acrimony within the party 
were the Independence Day (August 15) messages of the Prime 
Minister and the Congress President. The Prime Minister 
devoted her entire half-hour public speech at the historic 
Red Fort pledging to serve the "common man" "wherever I am."24 
The Congress President in his message sarcastically wondered 
Wnerheretne new policy of thet party was that of "stabbing in 
the back" the party's presidential candidate! In an obvious 
~eerencnce to Lhe Prime Minister's attempt to bypass) the party 
organization, he concluded with the adage that the eagle, 


however high it roams in the sky, does not destroy its Wages 


Links between factionalism in the National and Pradesh 
Congress Parties: As the factional conflict spread to the 
states, it became evident that even among the presidential 
electors in the state Congress Legislature Parties (CLPs), 
where support for Sanjiva Reddy had so far been secure, 
chances for cross-voting were increasing. In the final stage 
of the presidential campaign, the patterns of support for 
Reddy or Giri in various state Congress parties, as reported 
in the press, are summarized in Table 3.1. 

One obvious point that clearly stands out from 
Table 3.1 is the preponderant support for the Syndicate‘s 
position in the presidential election in most of the state 
Congress machines. The nearly solid support for Sanjiva 


Reddy in Pradesh Congress units in Kamaraj's native Tamil 
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SUPPORT FOR REDDY OR GIRI IN 


STATE CONGRESS PARTIES 


— a ae a 
SSF a a a ee —a 


Strongly a SEnond ly 
Pro-Syndicate Fro-indira Dividea® 





ee 


Jammu and Kashmir Bihar 
Assam Punjab Orissa 
Andhra Pradesh Himachal Pradesh Uttar Pradesh 
Bombay“ West Bengal 
Gujarat 
Haryana 
Kerala 


Madhya Pradesh 
Maharashtra 
Rajasthan 
Tamil Nadu 





NOTES: 


“Both Chief Minister/Congress Legislature Party 
leader and Pradesh Congress President for whipped voting in 
the Presidential election. 


pBoth Chief Minister/Congress Legislature Party 
leader and Pradesh Congress President for free voting in the 
Presidential election. 


“The two key functionaries in the Pradesh Congress 
take contradictory position on the issue of whipped/free 
voting in the Presidential election. 


oe Congress Party in Metropolitan Bombay is given 
Che status of a, "Pradesh Congress. 

Information about the Pradesh Congress units in the 
union territories could not be ascertained, except for Delhi, 
which fell in the "strongly pro-Syndicate's" cell. 
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Nadu, Desai's Gujarat, Chavan's Maharashtra, Nijalingappa's 
Karnataka, and Patil's Bombay may be largely attributed to the 
linkages these top Syndicate leaders and their allies had 
assiduously established and maintained with party stratarchies 
in their respective states. Though all these leaders had 

now come to the centre (New Delhi) - Kamarajin 1963, Desai 

in 1956, Chavan in 1962, Nijalingappa in 1968, and Patil in 
1962 - they had still managed to maintain their unchallenged 
positions in the politics of their respective states, effect- 
ively arbitrating in the state-level Congress factionalism as 
"Super" regional leaders and as champions of the entire state 
party in the councils of the party and government in New 
Delhi. 

The picture in other "strongly pro-Syndicate" states, 
so defined on the basis of the pro-whip stand taken by the 
heads of the legislative and organizational wings of the 
state party, needs some specific qualifications to take 
account of slight variations in this broad category. In 
Andhra Pradesh, Sanjiva Reddy's home state, though both the 
Chief Minister K. Brahamananda Reddy and the Pradesh Congress 
President K. Venkataratnam joined in issuing a "vote-Reddy" 
whip, two factors tended to reduce its effectiveness. First, 
charges were made that the Chief Minister, with his close 
relations with both Mrs. Gandhi and some top Syndicate leaders, 
got lukewarm after the issuance of the whip and did nothing 


to restrain some state Congress leaders from canvassing for 
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Giri, who, like Sanjiva Reddy, was also an Andhran born in 
Orissa (buttnotvyasPeffiective in statespolitics). Second, 
the rival Telengana region Congressmen, who, in pursuance 

of their agitation for an autonomous state separate from 
Andhra, had recently broken away from the Andhra Pradesh 
Congress and formed a Telengana Pradesh Congress in defiance 
OfehothathePstate andenationals party leadership, took a 
BEO-GiGy stand, 

In Assam, the dominant "ministerialist" faction led 
BY ChieteMinisterabe Ps Chaliha and*his associate, Be °C: 
Bhagwati, the Pradesh Congress President, decided to back 
up Reddy, while the minority "dissident" faction, including 
the Muslim followers of the union Industrial Development 
Minister Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, supported Mrs. Gandhi's free 
vote stand. 

In Haryana, with the defection from the party of the 
factions led by Bhagwat Dayal Sharma (Brahman) and Rao 
Birendraus iiGheiAhiny duneng ethesperiod¢sinces then 967 
elections, Chief Minister Bansilal (Jat) was placed, with 
the help of the Congress high commani, in firm control over the 
state Congress. With friends in New Delhi in the Prime 
Minister's faction (G. L. Nanda) as well as inptne Syndicate 
(Nijalingappa), the Chief Minister found himself in a dilemma; 
after joining the Pradesh Congress President P. C. Mittal in 
issuing a whip in favour of the party candidate, he was 


reportedly of two minds, with indications that the whip was 
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unlikely to be effectively enforced. 

In Madhya Pradesh, Chief Minister S. C. Shukla and 
Pradesh Congress President M. L. Gangwal, both leaders of the 
"mMinisterialist" faction, issued a vote-Reddy whip, but the 
"dissident" faction, led by former Chief Minister D. P. 
Mishra, and about 60 Harijan (Scheduled Castes) and Adivasi 
(Scheduled Tribes) Congress Members of the Legislative 
Assembly (MLAs) were reportedly predisposed to defy the whip. 

In Rajasthan, the dominant faction of Chief Minister 
M. L. Sukhadia stayed committed to Reddy's candidature and 
issued a whip in his favour, while the Finance Minister and 
deputy leader of the Congress Legislature Party, Mathuradas 
Mathur, joined in the Prime Minister's criticism of the Congress 
President's "deal" with the Jana Sangh and Swatantra party in 
the presidential election. The Harijans and Adivasis, 
constituting one third of the total Congress Legislature Party 
membership, were reportedly being influenced by the pro- 
Indira stand taken by Bihar's Harijan stalwart, union Minister 
Jagjivan Ram, though the extent of this influence remains 
indeterminate in precise terms. 

In Kerala, though the entire nine-member Congress 
Tegistature Party, along with the Live-member Pepe Kerala 
"Congress" stood cohesively behind Sanjiva Reddy's candidacy, 
this 14-member support in the 133-member Kerala legislature 
for the Congress candidate should be discounted due to the 


weakness of the Congress organization as such in this 
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non-Congress state. 

Coming now to the "strongly pro-Indira" Pradesh 
Congress units, there are only three cases in this Category.: 
Jammu and Kashmir, Punjab, and Himachal Pradesh. In Punjab 
the Pradesh Contress President Giani Zail Singh came out in 
support of a free vote, and the Congress Legislature Pawey, 
Leader Harinder Singh, though he sent out a "vote Reddy" 
circular, did not issue a formal whip as suggested by the 
national Congress President Nijalingappa. The Punjab 
Congress, which like the Kerala Pradesh Congress was out of 
power at the time, though not as weak organizationally, 
subsequently fell in solidly behind Mrs. Gandhi. 

In Jammu and Kashmir, both the major Congress factions, 
led respectively by Chief Minister G. M. Sadiq and erstwhile 
Pradesh Congress President Mir Qasim, supported the free 
vote stand in the Presidential election. This was not 
surprising in the light of the past affiliation of both 
rivalrous Congress factions in the state having a common 
affiliation at the national level with the Prime Minister, 
herself a Kashmiri Brahman domiciled in Uttar Pradesh 
However, a small group of Congress defectors organized under 
former Chief Minister Bakshi Ghulam Mohammad in the National 
Conference (having 3 legislative seats) announced its decision 
to vote for Sanjiva Reddy- Subsequent to the formal split 
in the Congress, though, the Bakshi group merged with the 


Congress led by Mrs. Gandhi. 
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ine rimachaWerradesh ~icChie® Minister Wo S.Parmar, a 
widely respected state leader credited with leading this 
small erstwhile union territory to statehood, managed to get 
the entire state Congress machine to fall in line with the 
pro-IndirarCongress faction at the national level. 

In addition to the remarkably small number of "strongly 
pro-Indira" state Congress parties at this stage of the 
faetronalsicont "ic, tagnotablemmointrvabout thesemstates is 
that two out of the three are characterized by "inconsistent" 
religious majority/minority status; Jammua and Kashmir and 
Punjab are Muslim- and Sikh-majority states respectively in 
an otherwise Hindu-majority federation. The Muslim- or 
Sikh-diminated Pradesh Congress parties in these two states 
are basically non-ideological but clearly right-wing and yet 
they aligned with the left-wing faction of the federal-level 
party at a stage of the factional conflict when it was not 
expedient to do so. 

Coming now to the "divided" Pradesh Congress units, 
wembindefour cases inithis category: Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, 
West Bengal and Orissa. In Uttar Pradesh, of the two major 
Congress factions, led respectively by Chief Minister C. B. 
Gupta and Pradesh Congress President and Deputy Chief Minister 
Kamalapati Tripathi, the former aligned with the Syndicate 
and the latter with the Prime Minister. However, a large 
number of Gupta's camp followers were reportedly in a mood to 


cross the state factional lines to support the Prime Minister, 
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Ne) 
herself an Uttar Pradeshi, in her struggle against the 
Syndicate in New Delhi. A small "centrist" (in the sense 
of neutrality between the two major state Congress factions) 
faction led by Pradesh Congress General Secretary Banarsi 
Das also took a pro-Indira stand. 

iiebinae, thie three major Congresssfactions sled 
Respective VaeDyeoa N-wolnna; hk. be Sahay;randela 2s Sanha — 
the so-called "big three" Pradesh Congress oldguards - agreed 
to get a pro-Reddy whip issued through their commonly agreed- 
upon protege, the Congress Legislature Party leader Harihar 
Singh. However, A. P. Sharma, the Pradesh Congress President 
by common agreement among the "big three", revolted against 
the state Congress bosses and declared his support for the 
Prime Minister. So did a sizeable group of younger legislators 
SUuchimascMD ewe Thalys lee Nw na, Dharma Vir Sanha, and others. 

The two major Congress factions of West Bengal - the 
dominant one led by the longstanding state party boss Atulya 
Ghosh, and the dissident one organized under Ajoy Kumar 
Mukherjee in the breakaway Bangla Congress participating in 
the non-Congress, Communist-dominated United Front governments 
since 1967 - took, not unexpectedly, opposite stands, the 
former supporting Sanjiva Reddy's and the latter Giri's 
candidature in the Presidential election. A newly emergent 
group of younger Congressmen led by the Congress Legislature 
Party leader Sidhartha Shankar Ray also revolted against the 


leadership of Atulya Ghosh and aligned with Mrs. Gandhi. 
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In Orissa, the dominant Congress faction IbeveVakei ayy) Behly hel 
Patnaik, backed by his camp-following Pradesh Congress 
President, Nilmony Routray, toed the DIO=Syndicatessune 
in the Presidential election. However, the Congress 
Legislature Party leader, Binayak Acharya, rose against 
Patnaik and took the free-vote stand championed by Mrs. 
Gandhi. The breakaway Orissa Jana Congress7e led byaien kK. 
Mahtab and participating in the Swatantra-dominated governing 
coalition in the state since 1967, decided to allow its 
members the freedom to vote according to their conscience in 


the presidential election. 


Congress Factionalism and Opposition Parties. As the 


polling date for the Presidential election drew close, Congress 
President Nijalingappa and his Syndicate colleagues were 
gradually driven to the realization - confirmed by the 
estimates of the extent of the cross-voting by the Congress 
electors on the day of polling (August 16) - that there was 
nothing they could do to prevent a izarge-scale deviation 
from party voting in the presidential election. Still, the 
Syndicate was apparently counting on the offsetting of the 
free vote within the Congress by support for Reddy from some 
non-Congress parties. The election results announced on August 
20 sadly belied the expectations of the Syndicate; defeating 
the Congress candidate, Giri was elected as the President 


of India with the support of the Socialists, Communists, 
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DMK, Akali Dal, and the Congress rebels. Mrs. Gandhi's 
success in this round of factional conflict was crucial, as 
Sanjiva Reddy was clearly "the instrument of Syndicate's 
new plan to destory the dominance of the Prime Minister and 
to elevate the President to a position of decisive arbitrator.'"° 
The outcome of the Presidential election evidently produced 
a bandwagon effect within the party in favour of the pro- 
Tndrrastaclion. 

The presidential election also provides an interesting 
illustration of the interplay between the factions within the 
ruling Congress party and the opposition parties factions 
as well as the impact of exclusively regional and state 
Pam tbe seOna ieanat Ona mpOlItlcs. ss sOOn altersSanjiavae Reddy's 
nomination as Congress candidate for the presidential election 
and Giri's announcement within hours of that decision to 
contest as an independent, some Jana Sangh and Swatantra 
leaders welcomed the choice of Sanjiva Reddy - even though 
they were in the process of selecting a candidate of their 
own (C. D. Deshmukh, a former member of the Indian Civil 
Service and a former union Finance Minister who had resigned 
due to differences with Prime Minister Nehru). On the other 
hand, Bhupesh Gupta of the CPI promptly indicated that his 
party would back Giri (a veteran Congress Trade Unionist) - 

a lead that finally came to be followed by most leftist 
parties (the regionalist DMK and Akali Dal also supported 


Giri). In addition, almost all breakaway "Congress" parties 
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in various states formed in the recent past by some prominent 
dissident Congressmen - Bangla Congress (West Bengal), 

the BKD (Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, and 
Maharashtra), the Kerala Congress (Kerala), Jana Congress 
(Orissa), Loktantrik Congress Dal (Bihar), and the Janata 
Paksha (Karnataka) - joined the pro-Indira Congress rebels 
ROeSUppoLl ting, Giri), 

Giri's success in the Presidential election was thus 
determined by the combination of political forces represented 
bys thes lettist and regional opposition parties, the pro- 
Indira "conscience-voters" in the Congress, and some dissident 
Congress defectors waiting on the sidelines to come back to 
the Congress mainstream when the factional balance of forces 
changed in their favour. In the first count, the overwhelming 
vote Giri received in the non-Congress states of Tamil Nadu 
(ruled by the DMK), West Bengal and Kerala (under communist- 
dominated governing coalitions), and Punjab (under the Akali- 
Jana Sangh coalition government) laid the solid foundation for 
his large but short-of-requisite majority. In the second 
count, it was the second-preference votes for Giri by the 
BKD in Uttar Pradesh that offset the massive second-preference 
votes for Sanjiva Reddy by the Jana Sangh a nadenea entre Parey, 
Thus, in addition to illustrating the intervention of various 
all-India parties in support of factions within the Congress 
party, the presidential election also revealed that under 


certain specific conditions, the purely regional or state 
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parties like the DMK, Akali Dal, and BKD may decisively 


intervene in national politics.?! 


Party Discipline, Conscience, and Unity. “On August 


18, Congress President Nijalingappa, after consultations with 
Desai, Kamaraj, Ghosh, Patil, and Asoka Mehta, addressed 
separate letters to the Prime Minister and her two colleagues 
Ram and Ahmed, charging them with having worked against the 
party candidate in the presidential election and asking them 
to explain their conduct. This prompted two parallel 
activities: (1) pressure tactics by the rivalrous factions, 
the Syndicate insisting on disciplinary action against party 
deviants in the presidential election and the Prime Minister's 
faction defending its right to conscience voting, given the 
extraordinary situation surrounding this election; and (2) 
unity attempts by intermediaries. 

The Prime Minister made her contribution to the 
war of nerves by issuing an open letter to the Congress MPs 
on August 18, asserting again that the differences over the 
presidential election arose neither from a clash of 
personalities nor from a struggle for political power but 
from differing approaches and ideologies. She.was joined by 
two senior Congress leaders - G. L. Nanda, the President of 
the Indian National Trade Union Congress, and C. Subramaniam, 
the leader of the anti-Kamaraj dissident faction in the Tamil 


Nadu Pradesh Congress - who wrote separately to the Congress 
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President, both urging him against treating the free vote 
demand as a "routine" issue of discipline. At the state 
level, the D. P. Mishra faction in Madhya Pradesh and some 
other supporters of the Prime Minister elsewhere (both at 
the national and state levels) initiated a move to call 
a special AICC session to censure the Congress President. 

The Syndicate's cause was advanced by Mrs. Sharada 
Mukherjee and Mrs. Tarkeshwari Sinha, both senior Congress 
MPs; they wrote to the Congress President, demanding a 
change in the leadership of the Congress Parliamentary 
Party. Support from the state level came in the form of 
a unanimous resolution by the Tamil Nadu Congress legislature 
Party, recommending disciplinary action against the 
Prime Minister and other violators of party discipline in 
the Presidential election. 

The unity move was initiated on August 18 by union 
Home Minister Chavan, who, being "ideologically" closer to 
the Prime Minister and until recently aligned with the 
Syndicate, became the self-styled intermediary. He 


met the Prime Minister and the Congress President and suggested, 
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as a first step, a meeting between them, to be followed by 
discussion with other senior party leaders. The formula 
favoured by Chavan consisted of the dropping of disciplinary 
action against the Prime Minister's faction by the Congress 
President, and the withdrawal of the move by the Prime 
Minister's supporters to call for a special AICC session 

to censure the Congress President. 

Chavan's unity bid received support from sources as 
diverse as the left-wing Young Turks and the generally 
conservative senior Bihar MPs, Bibhuti Mishra and K. N. 
Tiwari, indicating, as The Times of India News Service 
reported, a broad "urge among Congress MPs for preserving the 
party as an effective instrument of poveren > The need to 
find a way to maintain the unity of the party was also 
voiced by several state party leaders (B. C. Bhagwati, the 
Assam Pradesh Congress President; K. Brahamananda Reddy, the 
Andhra Pradesh Chief Minister; the “unity Marchers" of the 
Delhi Pradesh Congress; C. B. Gupta, the UP Chief Minister). 

However, despite this growing desire for unity among 
the MPs and mid-level party elites, the prospects for peace 
between the warring Congress factions appeared dim because of 
the intransigence of the top leaders involved. Congress 


President Nijalingappa, backed particulary by Desai and 
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Kamara}, stood adamant on "disciplining" the violators 
of the party norm, and ruled out any meeting with the Prime 
Minister unless she made amends for her allegations of the 
Syndicate-Jana Sangh-Swatantra conspiracy to oust her from 
power. Mrs. Gandhi, on the other hand, refused to withdraw 
her allegation and questioned the right of the Congress 
President to take disciplinary action against party MPs 
"Over the head" of the leader of the CPP. 

The continuing cleavage among the top larty leaders 
again tended to work downward and dissipate the widespread 
desire for unity among the lower-echelon leaders, forcing 
them to take sides in the conflict. .The supporters of the 
Prime Minister, assembled at the residence of D. Sanjivayya 
on August 23, unanimously passed a resolution, saying that 
they felt that: 

the Prime Minister has given new dimensions to the 

Congress and has brought it closer to the people on 

the basis of our accepted socioeconomic programme. 

We therefore urge that no move which may harm the 

unity of the party should be made and a new atmosphere 

be created for implementation of the Congress 
programme.19 
The following day, the Young Turks, in an even more strongly 
worded press release, warned that, in taking disciplinary 
action against the free voters in the presidential election, 
the CWC would act on its own peril. 
On the other hand, 70 pro-Syndicate MPs called on the 


Congress President on August 21 and demanded immediate 


suspension of Mrs. Gandhi and her two senior cabinet colleagues, 
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Ram and Ahmed, from the party for leading the free-vote 


campaign in the presidential election and thereby getting the 
party candidate defeated. This was followed up by a strongly 
worded letter to the Congress President signed by 62 Congress 
MPs, calling for an emergency meeting of the CPP to elect 
dgnewelcalcla tomcreplace Mrs. Gandhi; in addition to repeating 
Pieme jabGcmOrs tiem rcaCi@Ol patty disciplines by herein the 
presidential election, it accused Mrs. Gandhi and her three 
Minority community lieutenants, Ram (a Harijan), Ahmed (a 
Muslim), and Sardar Swaran Singh (a Sikh) of having employed 
caste and communal (religious) appeals in the factional feud. 
The pressure tactics were carried on with an eye 
on the expected showdown between the two factions at the CWC 
meeting called by the Congress President on August 25 to 
deal with the crisis in the party. To the surprise of all, 
and in the best tradition of the Congress-style politics, 
the crucial two-and-half hour meeting "unanimously" passed 
a unity resolution, averting the impending split in the party. 
The resolution was moved by Y. B. Chavan, who earlier had been 
unsuccessful in his attempt to arrange a direct meeting 
between the Prime Minister and the Congress President prior 
to the CWC meeting. Now fully aligned with the pro-Indira 
faction, Chavan gave his erstwhile allies in the Syndicate 
a face-saving device in the form of this unity resolution, 
to bow to the demonstrated strength of the Prime Minister 


in the CPP and the country. The resolution, drafted in close 
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consultation with the Prime Minister and her close associates 
(Ram, Ahmed, C. Subramaniam, and K. Brahmananda Reddy), was 
anclear rebuftatosthe Syndicate. Not only did it completely 
bypass the issue of disciplinary action raised by the 
Syndicate with token references to "mistakes made on all 
sides," the "painful and unfortunate" episode of cross-voting 
against the party's presidential candidate, and to the need 
for the party President and the Prime Minister "to work 
harmoniously and with mutual understanding", but it also 
recognized that the leader of the Parliamentary Party, as the 
head of the federal government, has "wider responsibilities", 
in addition to the implementation of party policies, ."“to the 
country as a whole in the national as well international 


sphere. "7° 


By another resolution, the allegations against 
the Congress President of collusion with the Jana Sangh and 
Swatantra against the Prime Minister were now stated to have 
been based on "wrong assumptions .. . [and] information 
available atwetnestime,-and, therefore, ftse. Presets Oe 
The Syndicate had, by the time of the CWC meeting, 
become reconciled to the futility and ridiculousness of 
Gisciplinary action against such a large number of siree voters 
in the presidential election; all they probably wanted now was 
an amicable settlement honourable to them. At the CWC meeting, 
Kamaraj, Desai, Patil, and Ghosh reacted sharply to the 


"biased" resolution moved by Chavan, and vainly tried to have 


the resolution "dissapprove” the conduct of the free voters 
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BL OBS) 
in the presidential election (with suspended disciplinary 
action); Nijalingappa supported them, but "he spoke more in 
anguish than in anger."7? 

But the Syndicate failed to have its way, as the 
Majority of CWC members strongly supported the unity 
resolution, apparently under the apprehension of "incalculable 
consequences" of a split in the party. As is evident from 
Table 3.2, two significant developments, both resulting from 
the bandwagon effect following the outcome of the presidential 
election, determined this unqualified success of the pro- 
Indira faction against, the Syndicate. First, the defection 
to the pro-Indira faction of erstwhile Syndicate-supporters 
Chavan and Maharashtra Chief Minister V. P. Naik greatly 
weakened the Syndicate. Secondly, some pro-Syndicate members, 
though they did not fully shift their loyalties, took a 
reconciliatory stand at the CWC meeting. These included the 
union Railway Minister Ram Subhag Singh; UP, Gujarat, and 
Rajasthan Chief Ministers C. B. Gupta, Hitendra Desai, and 
M. L. Sukhadia, respectively; Kerela leader K. C. Abraham and 
AICC General Secretaries P. Venkatasubbiah, Sadiq Ali, and 
S. D. Sharma. These soft-liners were apparently responding 
(1) to the anxiety to keep themselves from falling from power 
on account of a split in the party (the union Minister Singh 
and the Chief Ministers of UP, Gujarat, and Rajasthan), (2) 
to the desire to keep a federal political outlet in a United 


Congress party ruling in New Delhi for Congress politicians 
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in a state now under a non-Congress governing coalition 
(ee Green bia ham tOmanhera a) tor (3)) to thesavested linterest-of 
the Pparey ebureaucEat—poluticians in the sicontinusty -of ithe 


Congress (the three AICC General Secretaries). 


The Third Round 

The CWC unity resolution of August 25 merely papered 
over a deep sense of hostility between the two factions. The 
controversies, which had sharply divided the Congress elite 
since July, were soon reopened with a greater vehemence than 
ever and factional intransigence was carried to such a high 
DueccheosetOreventual yespbitethe party. Also, sin addition 
to the CWC and CPP at the national level and the corresponding 
bodies in the state Congress parties that constituted the 
major arenas of factional feud in the previous round, the 
conflict in this terminal phase escalated to one more party 
DodyaatnesAlCcC we LLUe, the sparks leading to the current 
conflict had first appeared at the Bangalore AICC in July, 
but it was then restricted to the party oligarchs in the CWC 
andeGPR pawithetherAICG rank and file looking on. 5 During ethis 
round, the showdown between the two warring factions in three 
institutional organs - the CWC, the CPP, and the AICC - 
finally revealed the patterns of the party split at the 
national level; the situation in the party rank and file in 
the states remained fluid for some time, though it was easy 
to discern the alignment patterns of the leading institutional 


and factional leaders. 
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BEY. 

The Reopening of the Conflict. Hardly had the ink on 
the August 25 unity resolution dried up when fallouts from 
the previous rounds of conflict started appearing and kept 
building up the tension throughout the remainder of August 
and September. In early September the Prime Minister began 
an intensive tour of different states, with the obvious 
intention of mobilizing grass-roots and mass support in the 
Paseysands cher country tinpher tayour. She separately addressed 
party workers and mass public rallies wherever she went, and 
typical of the themes emphasized by her was her speech at 
Unnao (UP), in which she pointed out that two generations 
before Mahatma Gandhi's "revolutionization" of the Congress 
had provoked some people to leave the organization, but 
instead of getting weaker the Congress had become much more 
reflective of the popular aspirations. The same thing might 
happen now, but she would not relent in her "bitter fight" 
against the "vested and reactionary" elements. 

The Syndicate leaders first indulged in a bit of 
self-pity and self-reproach, and then revengefully began, 
Slowly but surely, to move towards a final confrontation with 
the Prime Minister. Sanjiva Reddy wondered aloud how his 
name had come to be associated with the "wretched" Syndicate, 
and S. K. Patil complained about the "soft line" taken by his 
Syndicate colleagues at the August 25 CWC meeting, saying 
that he was the only person who had "roared like a lion" in 


the meeting. To this, Nijalingappa replied that but for the 
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1 
unexpectedly mild stand taken by Patil and Ghosh, the outcome 
of the meeting would have been entirely different. 

It also dawned upon the Syndicate leaders that they 
had to act in unison to salvage their position in a last-ditch 
battle against the Prime Minister or else write off their 
leadership in the party. Partly acting with an injured 
conscience for having earlier left Desai in the lurch and 
perhaps also motivated by the desire to enlist his active 
support, Congress President Nijalingappa reopened the Desai 
affair which had virtually lapsed subsequent to the August 25 
unity resolution. On August 27, on his way to Karnataka, he 
told press reporters in Hyderabad that the question of Desai's 
reinstatement in the cabinet was still alive and that he 
would have to report to the CWC about the outcome of his 
negotiations with the Prime Minister under the terms of the 
July 21, CWC resolution. The Prime Minister's reaction to this 
came in her speech to the valedictory meeting of the CPP on 
August 29, at the end of the Parliament's monsoon session. 
Citing the Attlee-Laski episode in the British Labour Party, 
Mrs. Gandhi asserted the "unchallengeable" discretion of the 
Prime Minister in regard to the composition and the policy of 
the government under the operating norms of the parliamentary 
system of government. Other top leaders also joined in the 
issue; in a speech in Ahmedabad on September 6, Morarji Desai 
exhorted Mrs. Gandhi to admit her "mistakes" in the interests 


of the party, to which Jagjivan Ram replied in a speech in 
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Patnaetie next day that, the questions of "mistakes™ did not 
abicc-m nes Prime Minister firmly stuck to her position when 
Nijalingappa met her on September 8 and sought to formally 
reopen the Desai affair. 

The lower-echelon leaders also followed the top 
Peadenrsminelcopening the contlict. On September 19; 23 pro- 
Syndicate MPs filed a petition in the Supreme Court, coinciding 
with a similar petition by some opposition parties, alleging 
irregularities in the presidential election campaign and 
ChaelendingmthesVal 101CysOr Giri’ Ss victory. The rumblings at 
the state level appeared in Tamil Nadu, where the supporters 
of Kamaraj, with their firm control over the Pradesh and all 
District Congress organizations, forced the Pradesh Congress 
President C. Subramaniam, who had chosen to support Mrs. Gandhi 
in the current factional conflict, to resign and make room 
for Pujari Kakhan, a strong supporter of Kamaraj. As if 
in reply to this, the Maharashtra Pradesh Congress, acting 
under Chavan’s prodding, held a party shivir (camp) in 
Bombay (September 18) in support of the Prime Minister's 
policies. 

By October, to the prevailing atmosphere of hostility 
was added a strong conspiratorial element. In the second week 
of October, the information leaked out of the party head- 
quarters at 7, Jantar Mantar Road, New Delhi, that the Congress 
President was just about to inform Subramaniam that he had 


ceased to be a CWC member concurrent with his ouster from the 
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presidency of the Tamil Nadu Pradesh Congress, which was the 
base for his ex-officio membership of the AICC (and 
subsequently his: appointment to the CWC). It was also rumoured 
that the Congress President planned to direct the Pradesh 
Congress organizations in Uttar Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh 
to elect new Presidents, as the incumbents - Kamalapati 
Tripathi and K. Venkataratnam, both Owing allegiance to the 
pro-Indira faction - had since joined the respective state 
governments as Ministers. (There was a 1951 CWC resolution, 
relaxable in special cases at the discretion of the Congress 
President, against the simultaneous assumption of both party 
organizational and governmental offices by the same person). 
Moreover, within the parliamentary party itself some pro- 
Syndicate elements, including as senior a leader as Desai, 
expressedutheireiutear’ (readtthreat)* that Mrs! Gandhi's 
government might be toppled in the ensuing winter session of 
the Parliament; this betrayed their determination to embarrass 
Mrs. Gandhi by either abstaining or perhaps even voting 
against her government in Parliamentary divisions. Panaligy 
the Syndicate leaders were planning to indict the government 
in the next CWC meeting for its alleged "failure" to implement 
policies other than bank nationalization contained in the 
party's ten-point programme. 

To these challenges within the parliamentary party 
and the party organization outside the Parliament, Mrs. Gandhi 


responded by seeking support from some opposition parties 
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=o keep her government from being toppled and by mobilizing 
support among the AICC rank and file in order to cut short 
Nijalingappa's tenure as Congress President. Because the 
Parliament was currently in recess and the winter session did 
not commence until mid-November, the problem of getting 

some opposition parties to support the government in 
parliamentary divisions was not of upmost urgency. However, 
the Prime Minister and her supporters were sure that in case 
of 50 or 60 pro-Syndicate congress MPs voting against the 
government, an equal number or more of opposition MPs would 
be willing to prop her government up. 

On October 8, the Prime Minister and five other CWC 
members supporting her - Chavan, Ram, Ahmed, Dikshit, and 
Subramaniam - addressed a letter to the Congress President, 
protesting against his "arbitrary orders removing Mr. C. 
Subramaniam from the Congress Working Committee and Mr. 
Kamalapti Tripathi and Mr. K. Venkataratnam and some others 
from various offices in the organization." They also called 
upon the Cengress President to call in early CWC, as well as 
an AICC meeting "to consider the entire political situation." 
In his reply, the Congress President explained the untenability 
of the continuance of Subramaniam, Tripathi, and Venkataratnam 
in their positions in the party in accordance with a 1951 
CWC resolution and brushed aside the demand for the CWC and 
AICC meetings, saying "what new developments you have in mind 
that necessitates urgent consideration of the_entire political 


; , : 24 
SLtuation is not clear to me." 
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On October 15, the Prime Minister simultaneously took 
twoRdrasticysteps in her fight against the Syndicate. First, 
she asked Foun junior ministers in her government - M. S. 
Gurupadaswamy, Parimal Ghosh, J. B. Muthyal Rao, and Jagannath 
Pahadia - to resign in order to enable her "to bring about 
certain changes which are necessary for a more cohesive and 
positive direction of work of the council of Ministers."*> 
Since all the four junior ministers thus dropped were either 
closely associated with some top Syndicate leaders 
(Gurupadaswamy with Nijalingappa and his former PSP colleague 
Asoka Mehta, Parimal Ghosh with Atulya Ghosh, Pahadia with 
Morarji Desai and Rajasthan Chief Minister Sukhadia) or 
engaged in political activities unpalatable to the pro-Indira 
faction (Rao had been campaigning for the outster of 
Brahamananda Reddy as Andhra Pradesh Chief Minister), the move 
was apparently a warning to the pro-Syndicate senior ministers 
in Mrs. Gandhi's government - Ram Subhag Singh, C. M. Poonacha, 
Jaisukhlal Hathi, etc. - to either shift loyalty or leave. 

Second ;macucetrinceMi nts Cer and) herasuppontersmini tiated 
a signature Campaign to call a special AICC session to rescind 
the decision taken at the Faridabad AICC session (April 1969) 
to extend Nijalingappa's tensure as Congress President by 
virtue of postponing party organizational elections by a year 
(pending the revision of the party's constitution at the 


Bangalore AICC session). 
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Huewop heading OLeCOntmyct=to the States. §The non— 
confidence move against the Congress President soon spread 
to the states. The pattern of support for the two factions 
in various states, as reported in the press, is summarized 
inelavples 3.3) It iS interesting toycompare the respective 
position of the Cwo factions in different states at this point 
with the pattern of alignment in state Congress parties at 
the time of the presidential election in mid-August (Table 
3.1). The obvious change since then is the reversal of the 
overall situation; the Syndicate which had been the stronger 
faction then, was now the weaker. More specifically, 
Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh, Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, and 
Assam have moved from the "strongly pro-Syndicate" cell to 
the “strongly pro-Indira" one, and Kerala and Haryana from 
wolcOnu yapnLO-oynaLtcate. cell to the "“diviaded™ one. In 
addition, though the cell position of the then "divided" 
states remains unchanged, the press reports indicated that the 
pro-Syndicate leaders in these states were increasingly losing 
their rank and file supporters to the pro-Indira leaders. 
The radical ideological posture taken by the Prime Minister and 
the clear indication of a mass upsurge in her favour were 
obviously the main factors behind this swift change in 
factional alignment in the states; only the top Syndicate 
leaders could manage to withstand this swift pro-Indira wave 
and hold on to their entrenched positions within the party 


in their home states - Kamaraj in Tamil Nadu, Desai in Gujarat, 


Hit 
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TABLE = '.5 
THE ATCC REQUISITION MOVE: PATTERNS OF SUPPORT 


OR OPPOSITION IN STATES 


ee ee eee eee ee eee ee 





Strongly Ss Strongly b Divided® 
pro-Syndicate pro-indira 
d : 
Bombay Andhra Pradesh Bihar 
Gujarat Assam Haryana 
Karnataka Himachal Pradesh Kerala 
Tamil Nadu Jammu and Kashmir Uttar 
Pradesh 
Maharashtra : 
West Bengal 
Orissa 
Punjab 
Rajasthan 


NOTES: 


“Both Chief Minister/Congress Legislature Party 
leader and Pradesh Congress President favour the AICC 
requisition move. 


Doth Chief Minister/Congress Legislature Party 
leader and Pradesh Congress President favour AICC 
requisition move. 


“The two Key SUuUnCt1 Ondirleseins Lhe Pradesh Congress 
Uftieetake contcrdGLctoLy pos@rionson the issue. 


Gohe Congress party in Metropolitan Bombay is given 
the status of a "Pradesh" Congress. 

Information about Pradesh Congress units in all 
UnLoneterr1tories could not be ascertained, except for 
Delhiipandacoa,uwoichsitell auntheis divided! cel ls Pondicherry, 
Whichetell ain the "strongly pro-Syndicate” cell; and 
Tel puna aWwhicieceliadin thealstronglyspro-Indarasscedls 
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Nijalingappa in Karnataka, and Patil in metropolitan Bombay. 
In order to counteract the move to dislodge Congress 
President Nijalingappa, a "little summit" of top Southern 
Syndicate leaders - Nijalingappa, Kamaraj, Sanjiva Reddy and 
Ke C., Abraham — was held in Bangalore on October 20. The 
leaders reportedly sought to evolve a strategy whereby the 
southern AICC delegates were to be warned against signing 
the requisition letter that amounted to an expression of 
non-confidence in Nijalingappa, a southern Congressman of 
integrity, and thereby partaking in weakening the southern 
influence in the ruling party. They also perhaps considered 
instructing their supporters in the CPP to abstain or vote 
against the government during some crucial debates in the 


coming winter session of the Parliament. 


Biewvenssninde ecace Makers.) Thespeace-makers,ea 
vanishing species especially at the national level, appeared 
again on the scene in the last week of October. With 
Chavan, the principal peace-maker of the previous two phases 
of conflict, how having fully defected from the Syndicate 
to the Prime Minister's camp, the mediators this time came 
from the group of leaders having an immediate vested interest 
in the party unity: Ram Subhag Singh, Mrs. Gandhi's pro- 
Syndicate Railway Minister, and Gujarat and Karnataka Chief 
Ministers Hitendra Desai and Virendra Patil (both pro- 
Syndicate) and Andhra Pradesh Chief Minister Brahmananda 


Reddy (pro-Indira). With the hardening of attitudes on both 
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sides, the peace-makers were hard put to devising workable 
formulas, and failed even in getting the Prime Minister and 


the Congress President to agree to have a direct talk. 


The Confrontation. The crucial and long-awaited 
meeting of the CWC, especially called to deal with the current 
crisis in the party, assembled on November 1. Four days before 
this meeting, the Congress President addressed a long, 
acrimonious letter to the Prime Minister, apparently purporting 
to be a virtual indictment against her to be considered at 
the ensuing CWC meeting. In a crucial paragraph of the letter, 
Nijalingappa listed the charges against the Prime Minister: 


I have no doubt that the vast majority of Congressmen 
and lovers of democracy in our country have been 
baffled and distressed by your reluctance to accept 
the decision of the Parliamentary Board [CPB]; your 
wrath at being outvoted and your references to the 
grave "consequences that will follow"; your 
peremptory dismissal of Shri Morarji Desai which 
could only be understood as one of the grave 
consequences that you foretold; your repeated refusal 
to issue a whip to the members of the Congress 
Parliamentary Party or even appeal to the electors, 
inesprees OL= the moral duty §cast* on you as =leader 

of the Congress Parliamentary Party and repeated 
requests that I and the Executive Committee of the 
Parliamentary Party made to you; your support of 

the allegations made by Shri Jagjivan Ram and Shri 
Pakhruddin Ala Ahmed; your contentionethat the 
"untenable" story had "removed the basis" of the 
candidature of the Congress nominee, and your support 
to the demand for a "free vote" or “conscience vote" 
knowing full well that this was to be a vote for 

a candidate of the Communist Party and the Muslim 
League «and» that would lead to the deteateorarhe 
Congress candidate and the eventual disintegration 

of the party.26 
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Just a day before the CWC meeting, the Congress 


President dropped three pro-Indira members - Subramaniam, 
Ahmed, and Sharma - from its membership and withdrew 
invitations earlier issued to them for the November 1 meeting. 
Subramaniam, elected to the CWC by the AICC, was removed 
One tleag round sthatl, being an) ex-oLficio AICC member in his 
capacity as the Tamil Nadu Pradesh Congress President, he 
ceased to be a member of the AICC - and therefore of the CWC - 
as a sequel to his forced resignation from the Pradesh 
party presidency; Ahmed, a nominated member of the CWC, 
was dismissed because, as the Congress President put it, "I 
no longer have the confidence that I had in you when I 
nominated you to the [Congress] Working Committee"; */ Sharma, 
appointed to the CWC as one of the AICC General Secretaries 
by the Congress President, was also dismissed for having lost 
the confidence of the President (it was reportedly Sharma who 
had earlier leaked out the drafts of Nijalingappa's letters 
to Subramaniam and others, which were then not sent out). 

The Congress party irrevocably split, with two separate 
CWC meetings on November 1, one at the party headquarters 
at 7, Jantar Mantar Road, New Delhi, and the other at the 
Prime Minister's residence. The official CWC meeting, 
attended by 11 of the 21 members, rejected outright the 
requisition for a special AICC session claimed to have been 
signed by 405 of 703 members of that body; the Syndicate cast 


doubt on the genuineness of at least 100 signatures, alleging 
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chat some signatories were not even members of the AICC 

and that government influence was used to collect Signatures. 
The pro-Indira rump of the CWC challenged the decision 

of the "truncated" CWC to reject the requisition as an attempt 
to stifle internal democracy within the party, and decided 

to convene a special AICC session on November 22-23, in New 
Delhi, to elect a new party president and a new CWC. 

The following day, the Syndicate CWC strongly warned 
the rebel requisitionists against holding an "unconstitutional" 
AICC session and urged them to retrace their steps and join 
ineehecrettorts toerestore discipline and unitylan’the party. 
The pro-Indira CWC summarily brushed aside the threat and 
rejected the unity appeai as not motivated by sincerity. 

The pattern of split at the final showdown in the 
CWC meeting on November 1 is presented in Table 3.4; it is 
instructive to compare the line-up at this meeting with that 
at the August 25 meeting, when the unity resolution was passed 
prior to the reopening of the conflict in this final phase 
(Gere GepoermcOutablen3.2).m tne comparisOnsOt, thestwo cables 
shows that except for the “pull” of polarization making for 
the movement of the compromisers of both pro~Syndicate and 
pro-Indira leanings in the "appropriate" directions of the 
hard core factional categories, there are no wild realignments 
(except that of Rajasthan Chief Minister Sukhadia) on a scale 
observed earlier Sy ONL section in the case of Pradesh 


Congress. leaders. (Tabless3 sluand 3.3): This’ iS indicative 
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LINE-UP IN THE NOVEMBER 1 CWC MEETING 








Pro-Syndicate 


Nijalingappa 
Kamara} 

Morarji Desai 

So ike Wakes 
Ghosh 

Ram Subhag Singh 
Venkatashubbiah 
Sadig Ali 
Hitendra Desai 
Gupta 


Abraham 


Pro-Indira 


Indira Gandhi 
Chavan 

Ram 

Ahmed 

Dikshit 
Subramaniam 
Sharma 
Sukhadia 

Naik 
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25 
Ommthemlactathatethe attitudes tat ‘the ttop: party ‘elite Level 
had hardened into more stable factional loyalties than at 


the lower levels. 


The Mediation That Failed. A desperate and futile 
attempt to bring the already split high command of the party 
together was made by the Congress Chief Ministers, whose | 
governments in their respective states promised to be the 
immediate casualties of the schism in the national party. 
Notable about the peace-makings in this final round of conflict 
is the fact that whereas in the previous rounds some central 
leaders like Chavan and Ram Subhag Singh were just as active 
in mediation as the state leaders, the only mediators now left 
in the field were the state Chief Ministers. 

ThepAssamechie: Minister, B.. P. *Chalihna, “was the first 
peace-maker to appear on the scene. An erstwhile Syndicate 
ally, Chaliha had currently turned "neutral", but not without 
betraying which side of the fence he would jump on in case the 
party did finally and irrevocably split. With his final 
loyalties tagged to the pro-Indira faction, he made an 
impassioned appeal to both sides to shed rigidity and settle 
the outstanding disputes amicably and save the Congress 
organization from disintegration and the country from lapsing 
into political instability both at federal and state levels. 
He was immediately joined by six other Chief Ministers - 


UP's C. B. Gupta, Gujarat's Hitendra Desai, Karnataka's 
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Virendra Patil, Rajasthan's M. L. Sukhadia, Andhra's K. 
Brahmananda Reddy, and Haryana's Bansilal - in finding a way 
OUE=tCO Save the unity of the party. In their "shuttle 

cock" diplomacy, the Chief Ministers found that the Syndicate 
would not consider any peace formula which did not ay aes 
the restoration of the status quo as on August 25, when the 
CWC passed Chavan's unity resolution; this involved the 
annulment of the expulsion of the three pro-Indira CWC 
members by the Congress President and the withdrawal of the 
requisitioned AICC meeting to elect a new party president 

by the Prime Minister and her supporters. The Prime Minister's 
camp, on the other hand, stood firm on its demand for a 
requisitioned AICC to elect a new party president, or else 
agreed to let Nijalingappa continue in his present position 
provided he reconstituted the CWC and the CPB in consultation 
with the Prime Minister. After two days of labour the Chief 
Ministers gave up on November 3, as they failed to discover 

a meeting ground between the Prime Minister and the Congress 
President. 

Another unity move was initiated on November 5 by 
Karnataka Chief Minister Virendra Patil, a fellow Karnataki 
of Nijalingappa and an ally of the Syndicate. He was joined 
in his efforts by K. C. Abraham, a pro-Syndicate leader of 
the Kerala Pradesh Congress. After day-long efforts, a direct 
meeting between the Prime Minister and the Congress President 


was arranged. On November 6, Mrs. Gandhi invited Nijalingappa 
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127 
for a meeting at lunch, to be followed by talks over dinner 
at the latter's house. The discussion at the lunch meeting 
ended in an impasse, and the dinner parleys were called off 
by Mrs. Gandhi. In addition to Nijalingappa's insistence 
Onet ne mes roratlion ol the status, quo, as at obtained atjthe 
BangatoresAlCCesessiongan wuly {implying Morarj1, Desai's 
FeImMSratenentaanetne government, among other things), the 
hitch that spiked the meeting related to the basis on which 
fresh organizational elections were to be held within the 
babty ee its ee Gandhi, p@adpparent ly eager not to allow the 
Syndicate more time to mobilize organizational support in 
its favour, insisted that elections to the higher party 
bodies should be held on the basis of the existing delegates. 
Nijalingappa, on the other hand, maintained that the elections 
should take place beginning with the Mandal Congress 
Committee at the base and proceeding upwards, as "limited" 
elections might be unconstitutional. 

The following day, Mrs. Gandhi addressed a hard-hitting, 
six-page open letter to the AICC members on "the crisis in the 
Congress and in the nation", in which, among other things, 
she asserted: 

What we witness today [in the party] is not a mere 

clash of personalities, and certainly not a fight 

fOr power. elt iSenOis ase Simple as a -conkiicr 

between parliamentary and organizational wings... 

It is a conflict between those who are for socialism, 

fore change and for the tullest internal) democracy 

and, debate in the organization on. the one hand, 

and those who are for status quo, for conformism 


and. tor less than full discussion inside the 
Congress .. . 
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In his last years, my father was greatly concerned 
that the Congress was gradually moving away from the 
people and that there were people inside the Congress 
who were offering resistance to change. My own 
experience even before the fourth general election 
was that the forces of status quo, with close links 
with powerful economic interests, were ranged against 


Mem eee: 
The Congress must open its closed doors to winds 
OleChanjeg aay me tamuist make afresh eftort to, torge 


fresh links with the new generation which has grown 

Since independence. It must reflect the modern 

elements in OUr society . . . It must command the 

LovalteysOrsOUr ince! bigentsia. » It must.ceek to 

induce amongst the ordinary people a feeling of 

confidence that we are a party which seeks to serve 

the people.28 

As the tension between the two factions kept mounting 
Wleneclear indications that the official CWC, with its one- 
vote edge, was determined to expell the Prime Minister from the 
party, the Chief Ministers initiated yet another unity move 
on November 10. This time the initiative was taken by 
Rajasthan Chief Minister Sukhadia, an erstwhile Syndicate 
ally but now in the Prime Minister's camp. Sukhadia requested 
his counterparts in other Congress ruled states to rush 
back to New Delhi for a meeting on November 11, to make another 
sincere attempt to restore unity in the party. 

The Chief Ministers worked out a four-point peace 
formula, which envisaged (1) the cancellation of the CWC 
meeting called on November 12 by the Syndicate and of the 
CPP meeting on November 13 called by the pro-Indira faction; 
(2) the calling-off of the requisitioned AICC session by the 


Prime Minister and her supporters on the assurance that the 


Faridabad AICC resolution postponing organizational elections 
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for a year would be reviewed at the next regular AICC session 

in December; (3) the "freezing" of the status quo as it existed 
then (at the Pane se the present peace move), implying 
Festrainteing taking Eresh steps by any side against the other 
in the parliamentary and the extra-parliamentary party; and 

(4) the settlement of outstanding disputes by a six-member. 
team consisting of three members from each side. 

The mediation move by the Chief Ministers failed, 
however, on account of the unwillingness of the Prime Minister 
to allow at least one outstanding dispute to go to the six- 
member mediation committee. This related to the charge sheet 
against her and her followers contained in the Congress 
President's letter of October 28. Her insistence that these 
charges be immediately withdrawn, reflecting her preference 
not to go to the next round of negotiations with the sword 
of disciplinary action hanging over her head, was firmly 
rejected by the Congress President, apparently apprehensive 
that the withdrawal of these charges would have left him with 
MoOpDasisetOreanyedisciplinaryraction: insecasesofe@thes failure 


of the subsequent negotiations to bring about a compromise. 


The Split. On November 12, the Syndicate CWC, in an 
obviously desperate and futile bid to impose "discipline" in 
the party, expelled Mrs. Gandhi from primary membership in 
the party for her “anti-party” activities, and instructed the 


CPP to elect a new leader to replace her; it also declared the 
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Prime Minister's attempt to set up a "parallel" CWC and AICC 
as "patent and grave acts of indiscipline."7? 

Just before this resolution was moved, a fresh 
compromise bid was initiated by UP Chief Minister C. B. Gupta, 
who, along with Gujarat Chief Minister Hitendra Desai, 
briefly left the CWC meeting for talks with Sukhadia, the 
pro-Indira Chief Minister of Rajasthan. Disappointed at their 
failure to break any new ground, they returned to the Syndicate 
CWC meeting and joined the Desai-Kamaraj hardliners in 
supporting the resolution, removing Mrs. Gandhi from the 
primary membership of the party. 

The following day, the CPP, with the claimed 
attendance of 330 out of 427 members, reaffirmed its confidence 
in Mrs. Gandhi's leadership, ignoring the contrary directive 
from the Syndicate CWC. With the final breach in the CPP, 

a few prominent pro-Syndicate senior Ministers still continuing 
in thescabinectr— GC. MoaePoonacha;, and Jaisukhlal sHathi (the 
Railway Minister and CWC member, Ram Subhag Singh, had already 
been forced to resign by the Prime Minister on November 4 for 
his association with the CWC resolutions highly critical of 
government policies) - resigned from the government. 

The opening of the winter session of the parliament 
on November 16 brought into sharp focus the interplay of the 
Congress splinters with opposition elementsin the party system. 
On November 17, the right-wing Swatantra and Jana Sangh moved 


: 3 
an adjournment motion in the Lok Sabha on the Rabat issue, 
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and the Syndicate joined them in the voting. With the 60- 
member Syndicate now in the opposition, the Congress government 
fell about 52 votes short of an absolute majority, but the 
government survived by 306 to 140 votes with the support of 
thepsocialists, Communists; DMK, Akali’Dal, and independents.>~ 

Mes eyndicare, st thoughettivotedewith® the rightast 
opposition parties, clearly did not aim at toppling Mrs. 
Gandhi's government; it was, in fact, due to the Syndicate's 
reservations that only an adjournment motion rather than a 
formal vote of non-confidence against the government was 
moved. he Syndicate’s “limited” opposition to™the Congress 
government was partly dictated by the difficulties of 
visualizing an alternative government acceptable to all its 
present and prospective allies, and partly by a desire to make 
Mrs. Gandhi seek its support for survival and thereby compel 
her to accept a reunification on terms honourable to it. 

The leftist opposition parties' assessment of the 
Congressesplit was far from uniform; while’ the CPi; the S. mM: 
JostimoactlOne iiachesosk, tie. oS. Ns. DWiVedy Groupeinethe rol, 
and the DMK tended to accept more readily the socialist 
credentials of Mrs. Gandhi, the CPI-M, the Madhu Limary-Raj 
Narain faction inthe SSP, and the H. V. Kamath Hae in the PSP 
tended to regard the Congress split as a mere reflection of 
power struggle in the ruling party and wanted specific proof 
for her socialist professions. However, too weak and 


fragmented to make a bid for political power on their own, 
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the leftist parties acted in uneasy unison in extending 
support to Mrs. Gandhi's government to pressure it to move 
further leftward.>- 
HOWevVCapeene BnODeS stor Socialist qains thus raised 
among the leftist opposition parties by the Congress split 
were not without concomitant fears and anxieties. As Dilip. 
Mukerjee of The Times of India remarked: 
They [leftist parties] are happy over the split in 
the Congress because they feel it takes forward the 
process of polarization from which they stand to 
benefit. But some of them see in Mrs. Gandhi's 
success in capturing popular imagination a threat 
to their own position. They are afraid that like 
her father [Jawaharlal Nehru], she too may cut the 
ground from under the feet of the left parties, 
reversing the gains made by their parties in the 1967 
anceLJoyeelections.33 
The showdown between the pro-Indira Congress and the 
Syndicate in the CWC, CPP, and the Lok Sabha made it clear 
that whereas the Syndicate had a bare majority of one in 
the CWC, Mrs. Gandhi was eventually able to muster not only 
an overwhelming majority in the CPP itself but also substantial 
left-wing support from other parties in the Parliament. 
Toward the end of 1969, attention shifted to the final show- 
down between the two groupings in the national party's general 
body - the pro-Indira AICC session in the last week of 
November in New Delhi, followed by the Syndicate AICC meeting 
the next month in Ahmedabad. The overall pattern of alignment 


in the AICC too was overwhelmingly favourable to Mrs. Gandhi, 


though the Syndicate still commanded a majority in many states — 
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Desai's Gujarat, Kamaraj's Tamil Nadu, Nijalingappa's 
Karnataka, Atulya Ghosh's West Bengal, and Brahm Prakash's 
Delhi - plus sizeable support in two others (UP and Bihar) 
(see Table 3.5). 

Within the parliament, Mrs. Gandhi's government 
continued in power with support from leftist and some regional 
parties. The power structure in the government and the party 
tended to take the form of a triumviarte of Prime Minister 
Gandhi, Home (later Finance) Minister Chavan, and Defence 
Minister and Congress President Jagjivan Ram, which continued 
Une the 11971 Bectora tHandsisde, seenvas aypersonale victory 
for Mrs. Gandhi, dwarfed her senior colleagues and established 
her hegemony over the party and the government. 

In mid-November, 1970, the Syndicate was rocked by 
a Major internal controversy centred around the guestion of 
the Congress-Syndicate merger. The strongest expressicn of 
the desire for merger was discernible in two distinct groups 
within the party: (1) the relatively younger elements in the 
Syndicate Parliamentary Party led by Dr. Ram Subhag Singh and 
Sheo Narayan, the leader and Chief Whip, respectively, of the 
party in the Lok Sabha; and (2) the Syndicate's Pradesh units 
in Gujarat and Karnataka. Both these elements strongly opposed 
any formalized arrangement, either in the Parliament or in 
the electoral arena, with the Jana Sangh and Swatantra, 
advocated by the top Syndicate leaders; they appeared keen 


on projecting a socialist image for the party and on keeping 
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TABLE 3.5 
ATTENDANCE AT PRO-INDIRA REQUISITIONED AICC 


SESSION, NEW DELHI, NOVEMBER, 1969 


134 





States/ TotalsNoe OL Delegates 
Union Territories Elected AICC Attending 
Delegates Delhi AICC 
N % 
Andhra Pradesh 304 47 90.4 
Assam oe 16 P57 
Bihar ua 38 bla 
Gujarat Biak 3 Oa 
Haryana ibs 10 3215S) 
Himachal Pradesh i ii 100.0 
Jammu and Kashmir 8 8 POOR 
Karnataka 34 9 2 Om 
Kerala 24 14 585 
Madhya Pradesh 43 43 100.0 
Maharashtra 54 50 S26 
Nagaland 3 3 100.0 
Orissa (Utkal) 25 is, 76.0 
Punjab its) Ly 100.0 
Rajasthan 34 SZ 94.1 


Tamil Nadu & 
Pondicherry 47 17 3:6n 2 
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TABLE 3.5 (Continued) 


a ee 


States/ TO eae NOreseO & Delegates 
Union Territories Elected AICC Attending 
Delegates DeLhr ATCC 
N % 
Uttar Pradesh 114 62 54.4 
West Bengal 57. 18 355.50 
Bombay 10 5 500 
Chandigarh 2 2 O00 
Congress Parliamentary 
Party aS 8 53.35 
Delhi t 2 28.6 
Goa 6 6 100.0 
Manipur 6 4 66.7 
Tripura 7 7 10/070 
NEFA 1 ar 10050 
ee eEnNI Nene Wit w Eee ee ee 
TOTAL qe aka. 448 65210 


i 


SOURCE: The Times of India (New Delhi), November 24, 1969, 


p. 7. The figures, along with the names of the delegates 
attending the requisitioned AICC session were released by 

a spokesman of the pro-Indira Congress. The Syndicate sources 
challenged that at least 75 to 100 names in the list were 
"bogus", but neither then nor subsequently at the Syndicate 
AICC session in Ahmedabad did they come up with a list of 
their own. The pro-Indira AICC organizers also showed the 
press reporters signatures and photographs of delegates, 
grouped by states, with Mrs. Gandhi. 
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their options open in case opportunities for the reunification 
of the two Congress groups became brighter. 

Jneseppro-merger sentiments in the Syndicate also 
received responsive echoes in the Congress. Four backbench 
Congress MPs, generally credited with right-wing leanings - 
BibhutiseMishra, KK. oN; Tiwari, Rajendra: Barua, and Randhir 
Sindhe-swelcomed ;pwinvassOlntestatement, the “bold” Jinitiative 
of some Syndicate MPs for the unity of the Congress forces, 
and urged both sides to rally round Mrs. Gandhi's leadership; 
the division, they said, was indirectly being exploited by the 
political forces which the Congress had fought throughout its 
history. This, as The Times of India News Service remarks, 
was reflective of | 

the views of that section of the ruling party wnnten 

is anti-communist and anti-Young Turks. This section 

has been privately canvassing the idea of unity to 
wean the party away from the communists.34 

The unity move was finally scuttled by the attitudes 
of the top leaders on either side. In the ruling Ose, 
while the party president, Jagjivan Ram, declared that the 
doors of the party were open for anyone who wished to join ats 


Mrs icandnim let it) beaknown, thatereconcl Liatlonswithetne : 
opposition Congress splinter was unacceptable unless the | 
veteran Syndicate leaders retired from public life. The a 
Syndicate leaders, on their part, though all of them cheval 


reacted to Mrs. Gandhi's suggestion for their political | 
retirement, were greatly divided in their approach to unity: 
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‘Patil, Gupta, Nijalingappa, and Ghosh did not appear averse 
toean “honourablesereconciliation;. Morarji' Desai did not 
visualize unity so long as Mrs. Gandhi remained the leader 

of the party; and Kamaraj firmly maintained that the word 
"unity" should not be uttered until after the next Lok Sabha 
elections, undoubtedly hoping that, with the strength of 

the ruling Congress further sliced, post-election circumstances 
would compel the two Congress parties to come to a reconcili- 
ation. 

During its minority government status, the main 
challenges to Mrs. Gandhi's government, in addition to the 
political oppositoin within the Parliament, came from, the 
Supreme Court, which struck down as unconstitutional its 
decision earlier to nationalize private banks and later (in 
September, 1970) to abolish privy purses and other privileges 
of the former Maharaja's (totalling Rs. 48 Million a year) 
granted under treaties signed at the time of the merger of 
the princely states with the Republic of India soon after 
independence. Capitalizing on the public enthusiasm 
accompanying the controversies thus generated around the 
issue of a "progressive" government and a "conservative" 
judiciary, Mrs. Gandhi decided to seek a fresh mandate for 
amending the constitution to get around the judicial hurdles 
to her much publicized policies of bank nationalization and 


privy purse abolition. 
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The Final Round 

Liew oils Leni eEleCotLOnSe. lhe funale: to the: Congress 
civil war and the resultant uneasy inter-party equations 
supporting or opposing Mrs. Gandhi's minority government came 
over a year later when President Giri, acting on the advice 
of the Prime Minister, dissolved the Lok Sabha on December 
2f eo 0G and Ordered =a*mid—-term election in’ March 1971, a 
year earlier than the regular general election scheduled for 
LU720= ine this ultimate appeal to the’ electorate, Mrs. Gandhi's 
Congress party, which sought a mandate for its socialist 
policies and stable consensus government at the centre, was 
restored to its predominant position even stronger than that 
during the Nehru era, virtually wiping out the Syndicate 
and dwarfing all other opposition parties in the process. 

The two Congress parties adopted widely divergent 
strategies in the election. The Syndicate's original proposal 
for an electoral alliance consisting of all "democratic" 
(non-communist) parties against the ruling Congress did not 
quite succeed, and in the end it had to be content with a 
four-party alliance, consisting in addition to the Syndicate, 
of the right-wing Jana Sangh and Swatantra party and the left- 
wing SSP, which argued that the Congress split had not 
radically changed the political situation so as to require 
a revision of its strategy of catch-all opposition to the 


Congress first’ evolved in 1967. After tough bargaining and 
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negotiations at the national and state levels, the four parties 
sought to avoid electoral contests among themselves as far as 
possible, running 547 candidates for 518 seats.>> 

Mrs. Gandhi's Congress party from the start sought 
more selective electoral arrangements, made more limited 
by the failure of negotiations with the PSP, Akali Dal in 
Punjab, and the Bangla Congress in West Bengal. It forged 
limited local arrangements with the CPI in UP, Bihar, and 
Andhra Pradesh: a complete agreement with the CPI-led United 
Front in Kerala; and a special kind of deal with the DMK 
in Tamil Nadu, according to which the Congress agreed not 
to oppose the DMK in the state Assembly elections in return 
for a free passage for itself in nine reasonably safe DMK 
Lok Sabha constituencies out of Tamil Nadu's39. °° 
The election results pertaining to the two Congress 
parties are presented in Table 3.6. Having won 350 out of 
Bloplokeoabnasseatcs (67-65) with 43552 of the votes, the 
Congress was back again in power with an overwhelming majority. 
Toei seclearm that in the war of succession to the hallowed 
"Indian National Congress" label, the Syndicate, crushed from 
65 seats in the dissolved Lok Sabha to 16 in the new, lost 
bad varomtiesplo-indira Congress. Despite sts ambitious 239 
candidatures, it was reduced to a mere regional rump, with 
14 out of 16 seats won by it coming from two states (Gujarat 


and Bihar). In terms of vote-share too it hardly counted 


outside the main bases of Kamaraj, Desai, and Nijalingappa in 
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ELECTIONS, 1971 
States & No. of Pro-Indira Syndicate 
Seats in Lok Sabha Congress 
(in brackets) 

og Bs Foe BS 

2 a a 
Andhra Pradesh (41) wey SP PASE tats) Tey ke 0 5 
Assam (14) a ESE eis bay 1 KG) 0 3 
Bihar (53) PR GP hey B}e) 8 24 ae) abh 
Bujarat (24) Soneee 2 ella 44 Oe eo 
Haryana (9) 6 9 ee 2 4 ae 
Himachal Pradesh (4) 6 4 Sad, 0 3 0 2 
Jammu & Kashmir (6) 5) 6 4 54 0 0 0 0 
Karnataka (27) LOS 2/8 (GL /eo 72 Cae Li OneaLG 
Kerala (19) ih 8 any) 0 5 0 1 
Madhya Pradesh (37) 2m Ome. eee 1 5 0 2 
Maharashtra (45) 32 44 42 65 5 9 0 Z 
Nagaland (1) 1 0 0 0 0. O 0 0 
Orissa (20) Ave lO gee Loa 40) 2 6 0 2 
Punjab (13) Geek Lo Oe 46 i 4 0 4 
Rajasthan (23) eee 3 ee LA ee OU 0 4 0 1 
Tamil Nadu (39) 0 9 See oneeee Lee 30 
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TABLES3%. 6 (Continued) 








States & No. of Pro-Indira Syndicate 
Seats in Lok Sabha Congress 
(in brackets) 
Te} a) Te} W) 
eo d) fa Pa o S 
Gece oot Se ite We 
re: ad) To o 
”) “4 Y am) n Pe W iL 
rs) re: Q rs) p O 
ee es He Bh Bee 
U) oO ep) oe U) 0) UD oe 
Uttar Pradesh (85) 44 Om aes 7 44 il 8 
West Bengal (40) 1B ae | 135° 29 4 34 0 iL 
Deis. Cee (7, t's cae teal, 64 0 5 0 dh 
Other Usrss* (LL) 4 9 8 639 2 5 0 6 
All India (518) P2604 408) 350 43.05 65 239 16 10.48 


Source: 34 Morris-Joness (1971: 730-31). 


NOTES: The columns "seats held" refer to seats in the Lok 
Sabha at the time of dissolution. The figures are 
basecamoneunotticialscources. 
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Tamil Nadu, Gujarat, and Karnataka, respectively. 

The impact of the impressive electoral victory of 
the Congress over the opposition forces was tremendous; it 
produced a strong whirlwind among the opposition parties, 
sending many of them swiftly into the Congress orbit. In 
fact, even before the election, the popular upsurge in favour 
of Mrs. Gandhi's Congress was much in evidence, and with it, 
the centripetal pull exercised by the Congress on the non- 
Congress groups. .For example, in addition to the opening of 
negotiations for the merger with the Congress of the BKD 
and some other breakaway "Congress" parties, there were 
indications, as already noted, that even the Syndicate 
leadership and rank and file were eager, in varying degrees, 
to reunite with the Congress. 

The impact of Mrs. Gandhi's landslide success in the 
Lok Sabha elections on state politics, particularly in Gujarat, 
Karnataka, and Uttar Pradesh (the three states under Syndicate 
governments since the Congress split in 1969), was disastrous 
for the Syndicate. In Karnataka and Gujarat, the Syndicate 
governments fell like houses of cards after defections to the 
Congress "too fast for news flashes to keep pace with them"; >/ 
and after a spell of President's Rule both these states elected 
Congress governments with overwhelming majorities in Vidhan 
Sabha elections held in March, 1972. In Uttar Pradesh, the 
trickle of defections from the Syndicate to the Congress since 


the split now became a stream, and the Syndicate-led SVD 
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(Samyukta Vidhayak Dal) coalition government gave way to a 
Congress government headed by Kamalapati Tripathi, the old 
GacelOna eri ve. of CiewovnctCate. see. 8B. «Glpta. =| (Ne binar 
too defections slowly but surely led to the fall of the | 
SSP-led SVD government (consisting of, among other parties, 
the Syndicate) and its replacement by a Congress-led coalition 
government under the Chief Ministership of D. P. Rai, Young 
Turk leader in the Bihar Pradesh Congress. 

The impact of the Congress electoral landslide was 
also profound on the regional breakaway "Congress" parties 
led by Congress defectors who had left the party, protesting 
against the "coterie rule" in'their respective state Congress 
parties, around the 1967 general elections. The return of 
the defectors to the parent Congress organization accelerated. 
Some, like the Jana ndeeatlel ss Congress of Orissa, the 
hoktantrik (Democratic) Congress Dal of Bihar, and the Janata 
Paksha (People's Party) of Karnataka, had already rejoined 
the pro-Indira Congress before the 1971 elections; others, 
like the Bangla Congress of West Bengal and Utkal Congress of 
Orissa, were to merge sometime after the elections; still 
others, like the BKD in UP and the Vishal Haryana Party, 
ultimately did not return, primarily because the Congress 
factions that had driven them out were still in firm control 
of the Congress parties in the states concerned and had aligned 
themselves with the pro-Indira Congress at the national level 


(e.g., the Tripathi faction in the UP Congress and the Bansilal 
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group in Haryana). The return of the rebels was easier in 
the states where the Congress factions dominant at the time of 
their defection from the party were now affiliated with 
Syndicate (e.g., the Atulya Ghosh faction in West Bengal 

COnguesc, mondmcneeGrOupS Ofte cLaN. Sinha, M.eP. Sinha, and 
Keeo -wochayelnethes Bi nar Congress)... 

Independents everywhere and a few non-Congress 
opposition groups in some states also joined in this scramble 
to climb aboard the Indira bandwagon; in Karnataka, for example, 
the entire state unit of the PSP merged with the Congress. 

The process of the re-establishment and renovation of 
Congress dominance initiated by the 1971 Lok Sabha elections 
was reinforced by the 1972 Vidhan Sabha elections, when three 
more non-Congress states - Punjab, West Bengal, and Kerala - 
fell into Congress hands, wholly or partly, with the 
formation of single-party Congress governments inecne famst 
two and a CPI-Congress-Muslim League coalition government in 
the third. By this time the only non-Congress states left 
were Tamil Nadu under the DMK, Nagaland under the Naga 
Nationalist Organization, Meghalaya under the All-Party 
HelleLeadeloemCOnGelence mand atnereunlon. te“uttorysOLeGoa] 


Daman-Diu under the Maharashtravadi Gomantak Party. 
The Impact 


In this section, I wish to note briefly the impact 


of the Congress spliton the party itself, on the party system, 
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andeon thes larger *political system. For the party and the 
party system, the obvious effect of the split was the 
restoration of the Congress predominance, representing as 
before, a massive centrist ideological posture, but not without 
moving =sthewecentresitselfesligntly to the lefts “It is notable 
that this reassertion of Congress predominance was mainly 
accomplished through personalistic and Charismatic appeals 
and without a strong party organization, leading Morris-Jones 
CLO FL sS741)" toevoice 

a suspicion that a leadership which found party at 

worst a source of trouble and at best inessential 

to success may prefer the freedom of courtly rule 

to the necessity of institutional organization. 

Mrs. Gandhi's reported recent attempts at weakening 
the hold of her senior allies such as Chavan over the 
Maharashtra Congress, that of Swaran Singh over the Punjab 
Congress, and that of Jagjivan Ram over the Congress Harijans, 
by encouraging revolts against their leadership, these seem 
to support the above suspicion. But there are also indications, 
to the contrary, that there is a greater awareness on the 
part of the leadership of the need for an effective party 
organization, e.g., the newly instituted practice of holding 
regular training camps by the national and local party 
organizations and the changes in the criteria of the party's 


"active" membership, which, among other things, make attendance 


at a specific number of training camps compulsory. 
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The re-emergence of Congress predominance has, 
paradoxically, not only reduced the direct electoral and 
parliamentary strength of the rightist minority parties but 
also of those on the left; though the leftist parties' 
indirect political leverage was enhanced, because the split 
placed the faction of their preference - the Congress left 
Winget Gn econt Olof bhegrulingeparty. giThoughs@the 
leftward swing of the Congress has already pee turning 
back, as is evident, for example, from the Congress Chief 
Ministers' effective opposition to the central leadership's 
suggestion for further lowering of the ceilings on landholdings 
(hKn@latosNayarne! [7 b0s— 104), ethespanty sideologyiwil lenever 
be the same again; this big party's penchant for everything 
"small" - farmers, industrialists, businessmen, employees, 
etc. - continues to be vigorously reiterated. The Congress 
right wing has been virtually shorn of its top leadership, 
although far from exterminated, and the rights teminor? vy, 
parties have probably never seemed so emasculated before. 
While the Jana Sangh's organizing ability and will power, 
if not its electoral strength, appear more or less intact, 
the Swatantra, the BKD, and others have, after an agonizing 
reappraisal of their separate existence, recently merged to 
form a new political party, the Bharatiya Lok Dal (BED) eat 
may well be that it is because of this simultaneous weakening 
of both the rightist and leftist opposition groups, that 


recently the most significant oppositional POLI ticaimactivitLles 
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navesOCcCunmedmoutsi des thesconfinesiof ithe party! systemssthe 
ane cOurUpEton. ondwanticanifationsagitations ineGujarat, 
leading to the dissolution of the state Vidhan Sabha, were 
led primarily by students, and a similar agitation in Bihar 
going on since the spring of 1973, has been carried on under 
the overall leadership of the saintly Sarvodaya leader 
Jayaprakash Narayan, with a preponderantly student and 
non-party intelligentsia participation. The opposition 
parties have tended to follow, rather than lead, these 
movements. 

The split also affected the internal decision-making 
process in the Congress. In the final phase of the split 
crisis, the party was, as it were, "handed over" to the 
rank and file in the CPP and AICC which had a final say in 
the intra-party conflicts; furthermore, Mrs. Gandhi based her case 
against the Syndicate oligarchs mainly on the principle of 
internal party democracy. A systematic comparison of the 
nature and content of internal party democracy before and 
after the split is beyond the scope of this study. ).Suffice 
it to note here that though the pre-split elitist process 
of decision-making is, perhaps inevitably, on its way back, 
Parciculawly fing the; casesotgthe AICC;e the Sener ad bodies of 
both the parliamentary party and extra-parliamentary party 
organization seem to have retained in some measure the new 


levels of confidence and legitimacy acquired during the crisis. 
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The party schism also produced a shift in the pattern 
of relationship between the Congress government and the 
party's mass membership organization. It reversed the 
process or the emergence’ Of the party presidency and its 
Working Committee as an autonomous centre of authority, 
divorced from the government, which took place during the 
post-Nehru period, first under Kamaraj and then under 
Nijalingappa, and established Prime Minister Gandhi's special 
position as a super-leader reminiscent of the unchallenged 
position of Nehru both in the government and the party. All 
party presidents subsequent to the split - C. Subramaniam, 
Jagjivan Ram, S. D. Sharma, and D. K. Barua - have been the 
personal nominees of the Prime Minister, and except for Ram 
who finally preferred cabinet Ministership, they have been 
less than top-ranking Congress leaders. 

Moreover, the party split proved to be a great 
Catal VotmrOGeclite Circulation. NOt only did@it displace a 
segment of the established elites within the party and thereby 
SxpanumtiemODPOLLUniI Lys SthUCLULeEs Lor Others, and saccelerate 
their career mobility, but it also opened up the doors of the 
party to accommodate some newly mobilized social forces as 
well as some regional breakaway "Congress" leaders, who had 
fallen by the wayside as caSualties of factional conflicts in 
the past. These themes are more systematically explored in 


the chapters that follow. 
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Pinally, che, congress split in its aftermath, 
especially since the Congress landslide in the 1971 Lok 
Sabha elections, has brought about a new balance of forces 
in federal-state relations in India. Following the Congress 
electoral reverses in 1967, five configurations of power at 
the state level had emerged: (1) the Congress-governed states, 
(2) the non-Congress, rightist-dominated, governing coalitions, 
(3) the non-Congress, leftist-dominated, governing coalitions, 
(4) the non-Congress, catchall, governing coalitions, and (5) 
the single party, non-Congress states. The Congress has by 
now regained most of the states lost in 1967, and the Prime 
Minister has since effectively reasserted the centre's 
dominance over the periphery; in a large majority of cases 
of Congress Chief Ministerial successions in different 
states since 1971, the candidates whom Mrs. Gandhi explicitly 
or implicitly preferred successfully acceded to this key 


position. 
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NOLCSHUCO, Chapter "Lit 


the text of Mrs. Gandhi's note on economic policy 
Pomel ii eCOm Tim Lod wlll ve Ll, L969, Dp. .9. 


The PexteOmechnesCWCeresolution is reprinted in 
Di Ger Oise ey el 9607. Ds 


3 the texts of Mrs. Gandhi-Desai correspondence 
between July 16-19 on this issue are reprinted in Ibid., 
ANI PAPAr” MOCK RE fens ty 


4Morarji Desai (1974b: 288). 


>For the text of the ordinance, see Ibid., July 
CUTE OF @ae Orel 2 yoe L's 


Onhe text of the Prime Minister's AIR broadcast is 
BepienCcdm Tm lO1G Ver O;w 969, .D.m 5. 


‘phe Indian anstitutesorsrublic Opinion, “Other 


Leaders: Shrinking Statures," Monthly Public Opinion Survey, 
HOW Gils MORIMOTO re §@iticg USAW rptehe aay hes 


Bpesai later told a National Press Club dinner on 
August 2, in response to a query regarding his reported 
understanding with the Syndicate: "I had no tie up as it was 
PIO MiIset Lo OO fume Linea teal l,l Was a Victim Ofesthne Syndicate: 
hem hime smc Na ;eAUGUS ts, 61969, 0D. 0/1. 


SMorarji Desai (1974b: 293). 


10article /5.0Le tnemindlan consti tuLion contains 
potentially contradictory provisions; it provides that the 
Prime Minister shall be appointed by the President and will 
hovdvobtice curing, the latter s “pleasune’ 7 then@ic. goes on 
Lowsay that the council of Ministers Shall be coliectively 
responsible" to the Lok Sabha. Constitutional jurists 
generally interpret that the "pleasure" of the President 
is coextensive with the parliamentary "confidence" in the 
Prime Minister and his government, and the Presidential 
incumbents have so far seemingly concurred with this inter- 
pretation, though one incumbent, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, ina 
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MeCUUreweOetice indian Gew Institute, did raise the question - 
promptly characterized by Prime Minister Nehru as an 
"academic" one - whether the Indian Presidency was, in 
PelilowoteurssPOwers andeLunctions, entirely an institutional 
BepUtCarrOnsOfecnembiaitishaMonarchy.. Jnsany casepsone is 
struck by the amount of "appeals" addressed to the President 
Dyever 10uUs=9rOups mands political parties 2n the country to 
intervene in a non-partisan manner. 


1ivijalingappa's diary quoted in Kuldip Nayar 
(9 [lesa Ot 


temext of the letter, along with the Congress 
President Sseceply M60 e1tp  isepubl@sned=inerhe Times of India, 
PGI S tao OOO nea) e, 


13mext OL SCNne@letlLer = Sepubbi sheds in abid., August 
Gye I69 ,e per as 


SpaRhl AGU Sie! 6rae 90% fap eli. 


MeLbiC | AUGUS Ul 576969 epee Le 


TOR oneah Thapaa ys sCcapartea baView: "COntus ion and 


More Confusions, Economic and Political Weekly, IV-32 
(August 9, 1969) -*p.1294. 


Lor electoral statistics on the Presidential 
electoin, see Chandidas and Morehouse (1971: 88-99). 

On the Presidential electoral system, see Pylee 
COG 5> es 4/=5000¢ 


18tne Times of India, August 19, 1969, p. 1. 


12 tpid., August 24 721969, pe ele 


ZO0ManG, s2 
The texts of the CWC resolutions are available in 
ijentahs - WAbhegeene “Viaws MONE I Sem a 
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2 >the Prime Minister's letter to Gurupadswamy is 
publashedeinsibid ., sOctober 16,1969, p. 7. 


Onn en Ore hauiaerer 1 seavailablesinitbid.; 
COCTODer es LL I69 7 pars. 


27tpid., November 2, 1969, p. 5. 


28 one Lext Ofetne= letter 15 available: in ibid., 
November 12, 1969, p. 7. 


eat hice November 13, L969, .p.) 6. 


30nhe Rabat issue, widely seen as an avoidable foreign 
policy fiasco of the government, refers to the first 
international summit of Islamic states at Rabat in September 
LUGS eel nGia ,OridinalivenOteinvited,, staked 1ts claim as a 
country with a large Muslim population and managed to get 
itself invited; it sent a delegation led by union Minister 
Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, but on Pakistan's protest the Indian 
delegation was prevented form attending the rest of the meeting. 


31 the histo emogmoynalcatLe MeSavOring with che 
opposition is published in The Times of India, November 19, 
1969, p. 7. Three more MPs, not present at the time of 
thesvoting On account of absence Erom the Capital or for 
other reasons, were also reported to be affiliated with the 
Syndicate. 


32566 Dilip Mukerjee, "The Left and Mrs. Gandhi: 
Hopes, Fears, and Anxieties", The Times of India, November 
PPopy AVENE Weis 72h 
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34 one Pines Olu nadia, eNOVemoers 20, 9 / Oppo. 
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SOT pide 
In the three states of Tamil Nadu, West Bengal, and 
Orissa, where state Vidhan Sabha elections happened to coincide 
with Lok Sabha elections — in the rest of the states the elect— 
ions at two levels got "delinked" on account of the mid-term 
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federal elections - the Congress fully withdrew in favour 
SESEneyDMK in the Vidhan Sabha elections in return for some 
concessions in the Lok Sabha elections, it helped form, 
without joining it, a non-CPI-M coalition led by Bangla 
Congress' Ajoy Mukherjee, and it lost Orissa again to a 
non-Congress governing coalition by alienating the breakaway 
Utkal Congress into coalescing with other Parctiesebysinsi sting 
on the defectors' full merger with the Congress as a price 
£LOrecodls tion, 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE CONGRESS SPLIT: AN ANALYTICAL SYNTHESIS 


A multiplicity of analytical themes can be derived 
PeOmethevempinical description of the Congress split’ of 1969 
in the preceding chpater. In this chapter an attempt is 
made to gather these themes into three broad clusters of 
independent variables - primary or intervening - and indicate 
interactions among them in producing a shcism in a party 
such we the Congress. The analytical framework of party 
schism derivable from the case of the Congress split conceives 
of the intra-party elite conflicts and the social mobilization 
in the larger society as the two primary causal influences 
mediated by the effects of the nature of the party system and 


the party concerned. 
Pubes COnnElLets 


Although a politics centered around a few leading 
figures is a feature of less competitive political systems, 
the leadership variable as such is worthy of analytical focus 
in any political system, irrespective of the degree of 
political competitiveness. In the literature on the 
contemporary Indian Congress party elite, one can discern a 
number of approaches purporting to describe and analyze 
various facets of relationships among the important party 


leaders. The first of these is, of course, the biographical 
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approach which seeks to unravel and explain the nature and 
dicbec tion ote indian® politics» by; carefully! and) intimately 
pursuing the career and personality of one or a few 
selected leaders. Depending on the research methodology 
followed, this approach can be broadly divided into two 
categories sr, (jethe sociologically oriented: political 
biography, based on the biodata of the leading Congress 
leaders; and (2) the psychoanailytical |biography, with its 
focus on the personality-formation of the leader and the 
recurrent interplay between private personality and public 
performance. The best examples of the first are Brecher's 
(1959) biography of Nehru and Hangen's (1963) biographical 
profiles of 10 Congress leaders constituting the "pool" 
from which Nehru's successor would come; the second category 
is best illustrated by Erikson's (1968) and Wolfenstein's 
(1967) psychobiographical studies cf Mahatma Gandhi. 

The "government-versus-party" model attempts to 
picture the struggle at the summit of the party between the 
sets of Congress leaders who stress - successfully or other- 
wise - the primacy of the parliamentary party over the mass 
membership party organization outside the parliament or vice 
versa, depending on where their major strength is concentrated. 
The most representative works using this analytical focus 
are Kochanek (1968) and Franda (1962). 

A third approach focuses on factional conflicts among 


Congress elites with a wider perspective than the restrictive 
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framework imposed by an exclusive interest in factionalization 
between the ministerial and organizational leaders of the 
party; it seeks to analyse such aspects of Congress factions 
as structural properties of their leadership and bases of 
support, their functional and dysfunctional roles for the 
members, for the party, for the political system as a whole, 
and so on. Perhaps the best illustrations of this approach 
are Brass (1965), Sisson (1972), and contributions to Weiner 
(1968) at the state level and those of Nicholson (1972) and 
Brecher (1966) at the national level. 

A fourth approach may be called the "centre-versus- 
periphery" one. Here the conflict among elite groups is 
viewed as continuous interaction and adjustment between party 
stratarchs with their support base concentrated in the national 
and/or state (regional) party and those with their support 
base restricted to one or the other level. The works most 
nearly approximating this model are Franda's (1968) study of 
the federalizing process in West Bengal and Harrison's (1960) 
now classic study of regionalism in India as reflected in 
conflicts at the elite and mass levels. 

| A fifth approach is more comprehensive than others and 
it views the conflict and coalescence in the party from the 
widest possible perspective to examine how the various elite 
groups, with varying socialization contexts in different 
institutional and associational groups and at different levels, 


interact with each other in shaping specific events of major 
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significance. Brecher's (1966 and 1967) studies of the 
Shastri and the Gandhi successions are cases in point. This 
is the approach which I myself have broadly sought to follow 
anethesempinical inguiry into “the 1969°Congress split in the 
preceding chapter. 

An important aspect of intraparty elite conflict at 
the national level revealed in my description of the Congress 
split is a very complex Detternuot relationships between the 
top- and second-echelon party leaders at the national level 
and their linkages with the Pradesh Congress stratarchies. 
These complicated interactions, as revealed by the Desai 
affair, the Presidential election campaign, and the AICC 
requisition move, showed that, very broadly, the top Syndicate 
leaders, backed by the second-echelon "Ginger Group" leaders 
in the Parliament and by most ort the dominant state Congress 
machines, started out as a temperamentally conservative 
Majority coalition in the party ranged against Prime Minister 
Gandhi and her "Kitchen Cabinet" with a radical leftist 
posture, supported by the "Young Turks" in the Parliament and 
a few dominant Pradesh Congress machines and most of the 
minority state Congress factions. This broad division remained 
very fluid, with a progressive strengthening of the pro-Indira 
forces by increasing desertions from the Syndicate, with the 
bank nationaliztion, Giri's victory in the Presidential election, 
and the pro-Indira Congress landslide in the 1971 elections 


marking the important milestones in that process. The top 





AL Sye} 
Syndicate leaders with direct links with and control over 
Congress parties in their respective home states could 
withstand the "Indira wave" longer than others, but 
eventually even they were swept off their feet, even in their 
respective preserves of influence. 

Another important fact apparent from the description 
is that the activation of the ideological component in the 
intra-party conflict followed rather than preceded the first 
open confrontation between the top party elites over the 
nomination of the party's candidate for the Indian presidency. 
To be sure, the relation among these leaders had been far 
from harmonious. But, despite tensions, they had got along 
reasonably well in the past. Writing in 1966, Brecher (1966: 
90) observed: 

[M]ost important is the pragmatic outlook of almost 

all members of the Congress elite. It is true that 

Morarji is identified with the Right, Shastri with 

the Centre, and Mrs. Gandhi and Nanda with the Left. 

But these labels are ill-suited to Congress 

politicians. All are formally committed to socialism, 

yet they mean different things . . . Morarji as 

Prime Minister might be more favourable to the 

private sector and Mrs. Gandhi to the public sector, 

but neither would deviate radically from present 
policy. And the ideological component in their 
behaviour is minimal. They are adaptable to the power- 
ful currents carried by India's interest groups; 

none is highly motivated ideologically. 

However, once conflicts over power among these leaders 
surfaced, they as well as their followers were motivated to 
do everything they could to use the existing divisions within 


the party - whether ideological, organizational, stratarchical, 


or whatever - to their advantage. As the journalist Pran 
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Chopra remarked: 


Ideological divergences offered aid and abetment 
the more they were brought in to conceal ambition; 
towards the end they began to matter more than 
anything else.l 


Tnepene lughiaor ethos stact, sites hardly surprising 
that the two sets of party leaders competing for control over 
the party and government should perceive this internal 
conflict in diametrically opposed images: the Syndicate 
leaders in purely "struggle-for-power" terms and the pro- 
Indira leaders in strictly ideological terms... The following 


excerpts illustrate this point. 


Syndicate Images 


Nijalingappa: 

[T]he cleavage in the Congress has nothing to do with 
any divergence of policies; it has been caused 
wholly by Mrs. Gandhi's mounting desire to be the 
source of all power in this country.2 


Atulya Ghosh: 
Ideology, programme, and policy have nothing to do 


Withechemsplates) Thestact ot stheamatter swassthat the 
Prime Minister had wanted to get rid of certain 
individuals and PCCs [Pradesh Congress Committees] 
in order to strengthen her personal position in the 
country even if it weakened the organization. Since 
her installation as Prime Minister she has been 
trying to be in closer contact with the Communist 
Pattyecfe lid wagon staeed! Laindi cde pol tt ica leley ol ea. 
She was convanced sor the idea that. 1ft she were: co 
retain her Prime Ministership she would have to 
organize what could be called a sort of united 

front at the centre with the help of the CPI and 
other regional parties.3 


Mrs. Tarkeshwari Sinha: 

She [Mrs. Gandhi] does not consult her colleagues. 

She wanted to split the Congress. The Young Turks 

helped her by creating a situation where she could 
do it easily. The advisers she listens to are all 

communists. Temperamentally she is an intriguer.4 
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Pro=-Indiray Images 


Mrs. Indira Gandhi: 

We have to move faster; we can't afford not to, and 
certain people oppose this. But if we don't move 
Laster, people aren't prepared to wait for us. They 
Will™try to take™the situation into’ their own 

hands, resolve matters in their own way. The people 
of this country today are more and more conscious 

of what they need and want. You'd be surprised at 
the number of people - women included - who vote now, 
and who never did before.5 


Jagjivan Ram: 

The difference is basically ideological; it is in 
emphasis and approach to problems. . . If you read 
carefully through the proceedings of the Faridabad 
[AICC] session of early last year, you will not 

fail to see that there is a distinct divergence of 
view as between the Prime Minister - which meant her 
government - and the then Congress President and some 
of his associates. 


The Government wanted to expand the Public sector 

as part of its declared objective of fighting poverty, 
while the other side wanted to give a free hand to 
the private sector even in heavy industry.6 


Vimo eer olevan: 

The main cause was that most of uS were anxious 

to implement the economic programme and others were 
not. But bank nationalization has been a step forward. 
A. newopening has been made for credit facilities 

to small farmers and small industrialists (When 

the interviewer drew his attention to the fact that 

TL was not only the economic) policy butvalso the 
nomination of the Presidential candidate that had 
raised the controversies leading to the party split, 
Chavan quipped: "As to that I myself campaigned for 
Mr. Reddy. But I would rather not discuss the matter." 


The only way to reconcile these apparently contra- 
dictory elite images about the party split is to conceptualize 
competition between two elements of this leadership following 
contrasting strategies - the Syndicate relying heavily on 


the national party's organizational wing and state party 
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machines, Mrs. Gandhi seeking support in the cabinet, the 
Congress Parliamentary Party, and the party rank and file 
generally, as well as mobilizing the masses through ideological 
appeals directed to certain newly politicized sections of 
Phee@mMassepublac. ey ihewsecret of Mrst’ Gandhi“s tremendous 
Success was=heresability to skillfully link her own political 
ambitions and those of her associates with the career 
aspirations of a new generation of political activists in 

Many institutional organs of the party at different levels 

of the political system, and then present a credible ideological 
posture and policy alternatives to the politically relevant 
public. The credibility of Mrs. Gandhi's ideological stance 
was greatly facilitated by her wide popularity, her socialist 
publiwesimage;mand nem accessibility tor the left, all partly 
inherited from her father and partly of her own making. A 
mass opinion poll concerning six top Congress leaders, three 
from each faction, carried out by the IIPO soon after the 
party split, revealed that despite an evident element of 
cynicism in the public mind about the "opportunism" of its 
leaders, Mrs. Gandhi's image was_ better than others, only the 
puritanical Desai coming anywhere close to her in this regard. 
Moreover, there was a high percentage of "Don't Know" responses 
for all, including Mrs. Gandhi, but she came out better than 
anyone else. Further, a very large proportion of the 
respondents, especially if we consider the respondents with 


opinion, perceived her and those aligned with her as either 
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centrists representing the interests of all classes or as 
leftists representing the interests of the poor, while the 
most typical public image of the Syndicate leaders, including 
the otherwise socialistically inclined Kamaraj, was that they 
were rightists representing the interests of the rich 
(see Table 5.1). 

Each new indication of the success of Mrs. Gandhi's 
Strategy inereased her ability to affect political careers 
in the federal as well as state arenas. It not only arrested 
but also reversed the process of sizeable defections from 
the Congress which had assumed an alarming rate, especially 


after the party's reverses in some of the states in 1967. 


Social Mobilization 


In attempt to explain the paradox of the "modernity 
of tradition" in India highlighted by the Rudolphs (1960 and 
1967), Elkins (1974: 328-32) juxtaposes the concept of 
"hierarchic" or "vertical" society alongside Deutsch's (1961) 
concept of "social mobilization", underlying which, he asserts, 
"is an implicit image of the type of society commonly called 
Macecmsociety s @(ELKinseLOv4cms2c) 6 TNestwO RLY DesEOlLesOCIeLy 
are conceptualized in terms of two different dominant patterns 
of relationship among persons defined in equal or sub- 
ordinate-superordinate terms. In both societies, writes 


Fikvinse(L9/74e> 340), 
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horizontal and vertical relations exist; but the 
relative frequency of the two forms of interaction 
and the degree of legitimacy accorded each is 
different. 

Elkins puts India in the category of a hierarchic 
society and illustrates its hierarchic character with sucn 
social and economic structures as dominant castes and work- 
teams shaped in the image of the traditional jajmani system 

with the basic pattern invol[ving] a leader who 

commands material resources (for example, owns land 
or a business) and the people who are dependent 

on him for employment and other prequisites (Elkins 

ES As 3.3 0)". 

Hikins #08974: 9320793 41-42) (then goes "on, to *theoruze 
that the political consequences of social mobilization will 
not be identical in the mass and in the hierarchic societies. 
Whereas social mobilization and politicization ought to be 
expected to have a more direct, uncontaminated relationship 
Inethesmacsesociety thus Gwelationship is likely to be subject 
to the interaction effect of the traditional hierarchical 
soc iauestructures=inethe other ttype of tisociety.- "hus, ain *the 
case of hierarchical societies, we can have, on the one hand, 
the paradox of "modernity of tradition" whereby traditional 
social organizations such as caste may appear in their 
"democratic incarnation" as effective agents of political 
mobilization even in a context lacking in social mobilization; 
on the other hand, the traditional hierarchic social relations 


may operate to restrain and counteract, in some measure, the 


explosive political consequences of social mobilization. 
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However, despite these restraining influences of the 
non-mass features of the Indian society, competent observers 
agrees Nate theslatters part ofe thes Secondvandethesthird post- 
independence decades in India witnessed new levels of social 
asmwelieasepoluticaly mobilization as®distinct from the first 
decade and a half, which was mainly the period of the 
political system's penetration in the countryside and of the 
politicization of the rural notables (see Weiner 1967; and 
Huntington 1968: 446-48). Writing in 1962, Weiner remarked: 
Within a few decades, there may very well be substantial 
increases in unionization [of workers]. Existing 
caste, tribal, and other community and regional 
groups may be better organized. With a rise in 
educated unemployment, student militancy may increase, 
and urban areas may become even greater centers of 
discontent than they are today. Peasant agitations, 
especially of the landless, may be expected; and 
peasant proprietors may demand greater government 
expenditures. As the economic supply grows, 
"consumer" political demands may increase even faster 
(Weiner 1962: 238). 
Not only were these projections largely confirmed 
by later developments, but there was also a trend for a certain 
measure of qualitative change in the overall nature of public 
protests and pressures. The most important political 
controversies of the 1950s and early 1960s were "cultural" 
(e.g., linguistic-regional, caste, and communal); by the late 
1960svandvearly 1970s,) ehough the cultural, issues dadsnot 
wholly disappear, the "economic" issues such as industrial 


unrest as ‘reflected in strikes, dharnas, bundhs, and gheraos; intra- 


linguistic regional agitations based on regional economic 
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disparities such as the Telengana agitation in Andhra 
Pradesh; increased student militancy and their anti-government 
fuytesiand’; finally, the ""Naxalite"—-type extremist 
political violence by the urban unemployed and the rural 
landless achieved new levels of salience. The picture is 
one amenable neither to a purely "class" interpretation 
nor to a strictly "mass" explanation, but perhaps to a 
combination of both. For whereas the growing politicization 
of the hitherto submerged social classes (i.e., the traditionally 
"servicing" lower castes predominating among both urban- 
industrial and agricultural workers) would seem to suggest 
the suitability of class analysis of these developments, the 
growing social and psychological disorientation and 
alienation among the vast lower and middle classes generally 
arising from economic stagnation, unemployment, inflation and 
food shortages would caution against ruling out a mass 
ppolivicalvexplanation: 

The Congress split of 1969 can be plausibly interpreted, 
at least partly, as a consequence of the broad social 
changes in the Indian society summarized above. The elite 
conflicts within the party from which the trouble first arose 
was soon rationalizaed in terms of public demands and of the 
need for the party to adapt to a new level of social mobili- 
zation. That a section of the party leadership had a clear 
MICCHULVe HEU DULSUIteOfmits Career ambitions, to Seize upon 


an opportunity of linking its career aspirations with the 
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support of newly politicized groups among the masses has already 
been discussed in the preceding section. This interpretation 
also helps to reconcile tEwOedppament Ly ICONntrTadiCcLory 
observations about the Indian party system. The first 
observation is that the Congress party in the early post- 
independence period was increasingly deradicalized (Weiner 
1967; Huntington 1968; 446-48); the second observation points 
up the fact that, even though the major minority parties of 
the left and the right also showed some signs of moderation 
during this period, such trends were countered by the increas- 
inderadicalmzaciOonsotathe  Sizeable extremist Sections Of 
EhneSeeparties, ,OLtLensresuiting in major splits, and that 
electoral support was gradually shifting from the centrist 
Congress to the militant parties of both the right and the 
Terie hOunatbiwlO/Opsoen GUubtasl9/2;) Brasssand Franda, 1972). 
For this reason the deradicalization of the Congress in the 
early post-independence period can hardly be equated with the 
"decline of iedology" phenomenon noted in the case of some 
post-war Western European party systems, where in the context 
of the recent prosperity the entire party system succumbed 
tO.a, Contagion from the right. Jin the Indian party jsystem, 
operating in the context of the "politics of scarcity", the 
contagion from the left has, in retrospect, been stronger, 
even though this contagion catches the minority parties 


earlier than the predominant party. 
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The empirical description of the Congress split has 
already indicated that targets of Mrs. Gandhi's ideological 
appeals and mobilization strategies: by using the most 
prominent Harijan, Muslim, and Sikh Congress politicians - 
Jagijan Ram, Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, and Swaran Singh, 
respectively - as her principal lieutenants in her fight. 
against the Syndicate, she successfully sought to ensure the 
support of India's major minority communities; and by bank 
nationalization, abolition of privy purses and privileges 
and promises to step up the creation of more employment 
opportunities, she made a powerful appeal to India's numerous 
middle and lower classes. 

This is clear from an examination of the types of 
groups which came to organize popular rallies in support of 
Mrs. Gandhi in front of her official residence in New Delhi 
ineches wake, Ob wbankenataonalazationsandsGiri ass victory) ingthe 
Presidential election (Table 4.2). The composition of these 
rallies clearly indicates a sort of implicit "core combination” 
behind Mrs. Gandhi's Congress, between the urban intellectuals 
(lawyers, teachers, doctors, students) and other urban lower- 
middle and lower classes (school teachers, press and public 
sector employees, and shopkeepers), on the one hand, and 
the rural underprivileged groups (peasnats, Harijans, and 
workers), on the other. To put this development in the 


perspective of secular trends of elite circulation in India, 
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TABLES, 2 


PRO-INDIRA RALLIES AT PRIME MINISTER'S RESIDENCE 


Date 


ation Oley. 


August 
August 
August 


August 


August 


August 


August 


August 


4 


7 


9 


5 


20 


23 


Ze 


Group 


Representatives of Delhi Bar Association 
Delhi Pradesh Congress Committee rally 
Government School teachers 

Delhi Pradesh taxi operators 


Harijan (Scheduled Castes) villagers from 
neighbouring Haryana 


Workers, Khudai Khidmatgars (a Muslim 
organization), Kisans (peasants), and 
shopkeepers from Faridabad (Haryana) 


Bank and Press workers of Meerut (UP) 


DOGCtODS sande mecolcalms tudentocron Gee bemrant 
Hopsital and Maulana Azad Medical College 


Public (Nationalized) sector employees 
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what it means is that the phenomenon of displacement of the 
urban-based Westernized Congress elite of the nationalist 
movement by the rural notables following independence may 
have been set back in some measure by the former elite groups 
seeking to maintain or re-establish their position by a 
coalition between a modernizing urban elite and a newly 
mobilized segment of the rural sector against the traditional 
TUpeieel tesm(seemalSomnosential 1970 on this voint) . 
This does not mean, however, that in forging this core 
combination of support, Mrs. Gandhi has completely driven 
the rural privileged groups to desperation. The big farmers 
and middle peasants had, in fact, nothing to lose and 
something to gain from the most important and controversial 
policy shift of Mrs. Gandhi, namely, the bank nationalization 
and the new credit priorities envisaged by her for the 
nationalized banks. Indeed, Mrs. Gandhi could not have picked 
a better rallying point. As Sam Lal of The Times of India 
commented: 
The left intelligentsia, which never bothers to look 
closely at the danger of over-bureaucratization 
of the economy, accepts by its very definition any 
extension of public ownership as evidence of progress, 
without caring to find out how a particular measure 
iselikely CO. wOLkmeinepLactice. se. neen chang pmid01e 
peasant on whom the Congress party bosses at the state 
and district ievels, like the leaders of many other 
parties, depend for their main support in the country- 
side see in the bank takeover the promise of more 
and more credit. So for the moment the city radicals 
and the village conservatives find themselves standing 
in the same line,singing the same chorus! Mrs. Gandhi's 


great acumen lay in selecting bank nationalization, 
Oigal bei ssies,; tome LoOrcing the) pace. 9 
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Moreover, the industrial and commercial interests 
adversely affected by this decision happen to be largely 
inconsequential politically, because, though business and 
industry ins india,“unlike many other Asian and®African 
countries, are owned and operated by indigenous, rather than 
foreign, entrepreneurs, these entrepreneurs come in 
disproportionately larger numbers from numerically smaller 
Caste,Ppteligious, and linguistic minorities such as Jains, 
Marwaris, Parsis, Gujaratis, and Vaishya castes generally. 
Partoey EOmetiiSercason,epartly tor the traditional \Brahmanic 
ideological distaste or even contempt for economic activities, 
and partly because of the widespread public suspicion against 
business malpractices, the business community in India finds 


Bo As Girilal 


itself in a politically inhospitable climate. 

Jain of The Times of India observed: 
Maharashtra Congress leaders would not have been so 
enthusiastic about bank nationalization if some of the 
affected institutions belonged to the [rurally dominant] 
Maratha caste and if its economic status in 
[Metropolitan] Bombay was better than it happens to 
be.1l 

A similar explanation is applicable to most other Pradesh 

Congress units that generally tended to react favourably to 


the bank nationalization decision. 


Whe Rabriyeand sthepPartyecoystem 


As already discussed in Chapter I, a predominant Party 


such as the Congress, as a sociological phenomenon, is highly 
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prone to splits and mergers. My purpose in this section is 

to indicate how the broad changes in Indian Society, summarized 
in the preceding section, produced significant changes in 

its politics, including the split in the Congress, and how 

this impact was mediated by the nature of the ruling party 

and the party system in general. 

The analysis of Indian politics during the 1950s and 
major part of the 1960s was based on two implicit paradigms. 
The first, applied to the elite interactions at the top, which 
may be called the "Consociational democracy" elitist model, 
views the overarching elite cartel at the summit of an other- 
wise regionally and plurally fragmented political community 
as an affair of "a small elite, homogeneous in social [though 
not regional] background, mainly upper caste, English-educated, 
and constituting almost a'one class' ensemble". This 
characteristization applied not to theCongress leadership alone, 
Duce scomtoummostiof the: dissenting elites «<[who]) seG « hadvat 
one time belonged to the Congress and shared much of the social 
and intellectual background of Congressmen" (Kothari 1970: 
160). 

The second paradigm, applied to the levels below the 
centre, may be called the model of "clientelist politics", as 
distinguished from the model of the unmanipulated or autonomous 
voter of the "pluralist democracy-civic culture" tradition and 
from that of "caudillo politics". Fundamentally, these three 


models of local-level politics differ in that the clientelist 
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and caudillo politics paragidms, unlike the unmanipulated- 
electorate model, are characterized by the emergence of 
patron-cliént sets, bound together by personal ties of 
dominance and deference and motivated by a common desire for 
divisible personal gratifications rather than for broad 
poricy Outputs. | What distinguishes the clientelist from 
the caudillo model is the prevalence of violence in political 
competition and a greater instability of the patron-client 
sets in the latter and the relative absence of these features 
in the former. +? 

Studies of local politics in India have repeatedly 
pictured a predominantly modernizing elite at the centre 
interacting, through intermediaries of "vote banks" and 
"patron-brokers", with a largely traditional periphery, both 
the targets of mobilizational appeals from the centre and the 
source of inchoate demands and support (Bailey 1963; Nicholas 
1968). By the late 1960s and early 1970s, competent observers 
were already noting latent or manifest processes at work 
potentially disruptive of the clientelist pattern of politics. 
They were led to conceptualize a trend toward the emergence of 
a "new-type politics", gradually eroding the old-style politics. 
Thus a mass survey carried out in 1967 after the elections 
by the Centre for the Study of Developing Societies, New 
Delhi, showed in the words of Kothari, that there was an 
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she te COmeciemeOllcics Of manipulation of the 
VoOpercebyaDorivamachineseto a type Of politics in 
which the direct appeal of parties and political 
personalities, the election campaign, and the 
issues at stake will play a major role 
(quoted in Morris-Jones (1971: 721). 

In a similar vein, Myron Weiner agave and Morris- 
UOnccmlioy Uae mcCOnCUrSc athateapOlitiCcal parties in India 
had. operated, until. before the 1971 elections, on the 
assumption that electoral success depended on distribution 
of patronage through local "vote banks", because the voters’ 
loyalties to the local leaders were stable, and both were 
less concerned with broad policies than with concrete 
distribution of benefits. -In 1971, Mrs. Gandhi challenged 

these assumptoins in that she essayed to create a 

separate national arena so as to bypass the hostile 

intermediary power structures and reach the voter 
directly, or at least specific groups among them 

(Morris-Jones 1971: 721). 

Wiis Leu bamayebe eLoomsoonmsco discard thesearlicrs model 
in the face of what may well be insufficient and inconclusive 
eapaenrars fee there is no doubt that the Congress schism was 
significantly affected by the trends described above - 
structural changes in the mass electorate, in the party system, 
and in the Congress itself. First, but for these changes, 
first reflected in the 1967 election results, the whole 
struggle between the Syndicate and the jo) Ke tae Belo mat. Manat- Loken Kene| 
would have lacked both context and authenticity, and Mrs. 


Gandhi, if she had decided at all to challenge the authority 


of the party oligarchs, might well have gone the way of J. B. 
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Kripalani, C. Rajagopalachari, Jayaprakash Narayan and other 
prominent Congress dissenters of the past, who were reduced 
FOsbeing vei ther political ioners, or, leaders: of minority 
parties after leaving the Congress. 

Second, notwithstanding its highly factionalized 
character, the Congress has been an eminently successful 
party in internal conflict management, such that it could both 
prevent widespread fragmentation and still ensure electoral 
Succesom(WeImerg 9672460) ae (netic. light ofsthis factuit 
appears surprising that the well-tried reconciliatory 
mechanisms of the party failed so miserably in forestalling 
the split of 1969. As indicated in Chapter 2, the 1969 
split was the climax of a general process of decline in the 
conflict-managing capability of the party, which first became 
evidenced to a rather alarming degree around the time of 
the nearly disastrous 1967 general elections (the first since 
Nehru's death in 1964). The factional character of the 
Congress, particularly at the state and district levels, is 
well known and is by no means a recent development. But the 
top leadership echelon of the party during Nehru's premiership 
usually maintained an Olympian aloofness from the factional 
conflicts at lower levels of the party stratarchy (Nicholson 
1972). This provided a useful reserve of widely respected 
"non-aligned" top party leaders to mediate and quite often 
arbitrate between lower level factions as well as to keep 


the dominant factions from railroading the dissident factions 
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into absolute desperation. At any rate, this has been the 
typical mode of intra-party dispute settlement in the Congress - 
a pattern quite’ in’ consonance with the traditional Indian 
process of dispute settlement by "arbitration and mediation by 
a third party, rather than bargaining by contesting parties" 
themselves (Weiner 1967: 466). 

The effectiveness of central intervention in lower 
level factional feuds declined considerably in the late 1960s 
because of the increasing autonomy of the Pradesh Congress 
parties and a divided central leadership in the post-Nehru 
period (see Kochanek 1968: 298; Roy 1966 and 1967; and 
Hardgrave 1970: 168). In 1969, when the party's badly 
divided national leadership itself required peace-makers, 
there was hardly a "non-aligned" mediator left, either at 
the national or the state level. 

Third, the increasing militancy of both the rightist 
and leftist minority parties and the presence of the 
"slack resources" of the regional breakaway "Congress" parties 
and independents provided cushions of external support to the 
warring factions in the ruling party, as was illustrated by 
the Presidential election as well by as the 1971 mid-term : 
Lok Sabha election. A considerable measure of realignment 
in this sector of the party system, particularly*in its “slack" 
component, which tended to merge with Mrs. Gandhi's Congress, 
was also contributory to the restoration of the Congress 


predominance in the party system. 
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Fourth, the remarkable recuperation of the Congress 
through innovative strategies of political mobilization, as 
revealed by the party schism and its aftermath, was also 
facilitated by what Kothari (1970: 153) (call sethem' dual 
inheritance" of the Congress from its national movement past - 
"of being an authoritative spokesman of the nation as well as 
its affirmed agent of criticism and Change". Though Kothari 
does not bother elaborating this point, it is possible to 
argue that the Congress is the inheritor of at least three 
ideological traditions, all representing variegated combina- 
tIOnNS Orererormative and conservative, modern and traditional, 
renunciatory and power-seeking strands of motivation and 
thought: (1) the conservative tradition of Lokmanya Tilak, 
Sardar Patel, Rajagopalachari, and Morarji Desai; (2) the 
liberal-reformative-socialist tradition of Surendra Nath 
Banerjea, Gokhale, Nehru, and Mrs. Gandhi; and (3) the 
saintly, anarchist tradition now best represented by the 
Sarvodaya movement led by Acharya Vinoba Bhave and Jayaprakash 
Narayan. Mahatma Gandhi seems to be a peculiar case in that 
he seems to stand in the mainstream of all the three 
traditions, though he himself is clearly the source of the 
thira.+® 

The Congress, thus, like Hinduism, represents a very 
complex multi-layered political tradition, which makes the 
task of innovation simultaneously both easy and difficult - 


easy because the presence of multiple layers provides a variety 
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of sites and incentives from which competitive innovation 
may emerge, and difficult because innovation is liable to be 
easily absorbed by the complexity of CLadwe1on, stnough not 


leaving the tradition the same.’ 
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NOEESNLO Cc lapter IV 


loran Chopra, Citizen and Weekend Review (New Delhi), 
AUGUEL 23, 1969, p. 10. 


2 interview with journalist Basant Chatterjee 
(peedatest7) > 


3atulya Ghosh in his pamphlet, The Split in the 
asian NaelOnd a COngEees quoted in Drveberg /s e(1973: 
125-26) biography of Mrs. Gandhi. 





ve: 


fon interview with journalist Dom Moraes; see his 
Line@inatan Prame Minister Prepares for an Election: Indira 
Ganehi 1s'hi ther Hated lor eAdored";) The New York@Times Magazine, 
Pebmianyel4, el97 beepe- WO=11, 842-597 avr4o% 


Taian Ge See 


cin interview with Basant Chatterjee (no date: 11). 


Ue interview with Dom Moraes (p. 48), cited in 


note 4. 


Bhe term is suggested and used by Ilchman and 
Uenest 1(19695942-44) : 


9cam bal sealoueaNationad i scene. LS.1t. thes End or the 
Booey Que leslie seo fein Vere 2 969; eee. 


10por excellent analyses of the sub-culture and role 
of i aie in Indian Politics, see Weiner (1962), Kochanek 


(1974 Symposium on politics and Indian business in Asian Survey, XI-9 
(Sept onber 1971) . 
Abal 


Girilalevainp~e. Lhe Eoliklore of Radicalism: A Middle 
Class iideclogy", The Timéseot jIndie, July 237501969 70p 86. 


120he model is suggested by Lijphart (1969). 


13 hor ellabocationaofatne model of "“clientelast politics. 
primarily from the perspective of the relatively under-developed 
nen=Western societies, see Scott (1969), La Marchand and Legg 
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(1972), and Powell (1970). When formulated with primary 
Peterenceeloptucesimi lar, wthough, notrmaidentical patterns 

of social and political relationships in some American urban 
settings of the pre-New Deal era, the model is typically 

Ca eclusehoce Machine politics’; see particularly Merton (1957), 
Epstein 1967: 104-111), and Rogler (1974). 

The comparative political corruption perspective to 
the study of political development, which subsumes the 
clientelist and machine politics models mentioned above, 
is now differentiated into the more normatively oriented 
"classical” school given to "the wholesale condemnation of 
corruption as a totally undesirable and harmful phenomenon" 
andmthemmGeVisi1On1 Ste Sschoolewnirchahas also attempted to 
Specify the potential contributions of corruption to 
development, both political and economic, mostly on a very 
high level of generalization" (Ben-Dor 1974: 64). See also 
Scott (1973), and Heidenheimer (1970). 

The model of caudillo politics is perhaps best outlined 
in Wolf and Hansen (1967). 

The model of the autonmous electorate may be culled 
from Almond and Verba (1963) and the various American voting 
behaviour studies cited in note 18 of Chapter I. 


a Wea ner as Hindustan Times article (January 14, 1971) 
pomcitceaein More: s—vones 0(197) 3.7.21). 





e Morr ts Jones Glove eo O—40 eeaptl ya Lemarks sas. ( Li) 
is still too soon to announce an issue-oriented electorate and 
Parmer Omeappropriaterto,lcclarewin jlarge Eerms that caste 
and similar loyalties have been replaced by class sentiment, 
though patchily this has happened in limited measure. Nor 
is it to imply that local matters, the interplay of personal- 
ities and the manipulations of intermediaries played no 
part; it is rather that they were present but overlaid by 
this remarkably widespread general response. If on this 
occasion many of the old manipulators were pushed somewhat 
to one side, it was in part because they were old; in such 
a great and varied electorate there must still be scope for 
the intermediary even if he does have to amend his style." 


16, orhaps the most comprehensive introductions to the 
ideology of the Congress and Congress leaders are Kaushik 
(1964) and Varma (1967 3d ed); the former focuses on the 
ideological component of the Congress as an organization and 
the latter analyzes the same problem from the perspective 
of individual Congress leaders. On the saintly, anarchist 
strand, the best analyses are Bondurant (1959), Erikson (1968), 
andsOstergaagrdmand Currella(1971) 
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On the related, but more general, theme of the Indian 
political culture, see Morris-Jones (1967, 2d. ed.: ch. ITI); 
Kothari (1970: ch. VII); Weiner 1956 and 1965): and Nandy 
(9 75) 


aon the theme of the complexity and pliability of the 
Hindu cultural tradition, see Singer and Cohn, eds. (1968). 
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CHAPTER: V 
A PARADIGM OF FACTIONAL AFFILIATION 


In the preceding chapters an attempt was made to 
Oesera pemoncdeexplaines thea )969eschasmPaines thes Indian National 
Congress in terms of the effects of intra-party elite conflicts, 
mass social and political mobilization, and the nature of the 
party, the party system, and the larger political system. 

Hecho rseand thestoMlowingechapters, the analytical focus 

shifts to a different angle, namely, to the personal background 
and environmental pressures on the Parliamentary party elites 
to affiliate with either of the two major factions into 


which the party split. 
The Paradigm 


Utilizing the central dependent variable of factional 
Oresplinteresparty aLeilliation, amparadagm is sketched here, 
which postulates three sets of explanatory factors at two 
Gdiuacerentelevels of analysic., (First, at thesmicrowiever, 
there are socio-cultural and political personal "background" 
variables of party leaders that are widely assumed to exert 
influence on their attitudes/behaviour. The second and 
third sets of factors operate at the macro level and are here 


termed "setting" and "contextual" factors, respectively. The 
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cistinction between the two is drawn, following Adam 
Przeworski and Henry Teune (1970: 53-57, Guo teri rome 54) eon 
the basis that whereas the settings "constitute character- 
istics to which all individuals within a system are at least 
potentially exposed" (e.g., various typologies of politics or 
even of political parties) contexts refer to aggregates of 
individual characteristics of ecological nature observable 

at the within-system level (e.g., states, regions, constitu- 


encies, etc.). 


The Elite Backgrounds 

The single-case or paired comparative biographical 
methods as well as large-sample statistical analysis of elite 
backgrounds, with either a theoretical or atheoretical focus, 
are well established methods of research in the social 
S@tcCncecum—eNlTCmintLinsic interest in the elites has often 
PeomeOncdenleOrelica wEecOllect On OL sintopmation, about, their 
socio-economic and political backgrounds, a social scientist 
is primarily interested in these data for their theoretical 
worth, viz., predictability of elite recruitment patterns 
and elite attitudes/behaviour. 

Invcurrent theories of political recruitment, elite 
background constitutes one of the principal sets of explanatory 
factors. Similarly, the current explanatory paradigms of 
elite pee etdes/ pena our typically take the form of assumed 
causality flowing from background variables through attitudes 


to behaviour, though it is now being increasingly recognized, 
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thanks to the "cognitive consistency/dissonance" theories of 
social psychology, * that some times, instead of attitudes 
causing behaviour, behaviour might motivate change in attitudes 
in order to remove inconsistencies between an /attitude and a 
behaviour already engaged in, for whatever reasons. The 
political-sociological theories of "cross-pressures" too 
direct attention to the factors that might intervene to 
produce perturbations in a simple "attitude-causes-behaviour" 
hypothesis.® 

The logical assumptions for predicted relationships 
between elite background variables and elite political 
attitudes/behaviour are provided by the theoretical perspect- 
BvesmOmmDOlIttcalmsocializatton.iePolitical esocialization 
theories assert that the attitudes and orientations of 
political elites are significantly affected by their social 
and political backgrounds which serve as contexts of social- 
ization: = 

Despite recent criticisms of the elite background 
approach in terms of its generally weak predictiveness (see 
Searing 1969: 488-89), it remains central to elite studies, 
and will probably always retain its significance as at least 
a partial explanation of elite behaviour; it will also remain 
as the only basis for analysis of trends over time in leader- 
ship recruitment and composition, reflecting or else presaging 
broad social and political changes in society at large. As 


Quandt (1970: 184) remarks: 
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[I]n the search for theoretically interesting 

Statistical relationships, information concerning 

political elites may be seen as a dependent variable 

affected by social and economic changes, or as an 
independent variable’ producing results of political 
and social significance. 

Within this general framework of elite background 
approach, my primary concern here is with the relationship 
between the elite background variables and party factionalism. 
Most empirical studies to date have focused on associations 
between background variables and party identification, but, 


with due caution, the literature on parties can usually be 


extrapolated to factions. 


Socralpstratianicationwanderactional lafiiliation. Sit 
would be pretentious to review the vast literature on the 
relationship between social stratification and party or 
factional identification of the mass electorate or activists. 

I will therefore restrict myself to suggesting in a very 

broad way a working hypothesis dealing with these relationships 
on an abstract plane and to briefly noting some relevant 
empirical findings from India. At the most abstract level, 

the principal generalization that can be made is, in the words 
Otebtpsetm (L963 20234), ithesiollowing: 

More than anything else the party struggle is a 

conflict among classes, and the most impressive single 

PAC GeaDOU, pOluLicaiepageyesupport 1s that sinevartcually 

every economically developed country the lower-income 

groups vote mainly for parties of the left, while the 


higher-income groups vote mainly for parties of the 
tL Oirte 
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The fact that many non-class groups intervene in this 
simple class-political preference relationship to make it 
more complex does not fully vitiate this hypothesis; this only 
specifies it. For example, in an attempt to identify non-class 
clevages that can override class cleavages in determination 
of partisan support, Rose (1968) suggests the following 
hypotheses, using Britain as the test case: "Working-class 
voters will deviate from overall patterns of class voting" 
under the following conditions: (1) where religious loyalties 
aremstrono, e(2)eewiere nationality ditferences exist, 9(3) where 
peasant population is high, (4) where regional differences 
exist, (5) where colour differences exist, (6) among workers 
subjectively identifying with the middle class, (7) among 
workers not interested in class-salient issues, (8) among 
workers not showing higher levels of political involvement, 

(9) among workers not heavily unionized, (10) among unemployed 
workers, (11) among workers not enjoying greater security of 
employment, (12) among more prosperous workers, (13) among 
workers with personal capital, (14) among working class women, 
(15) among workers who do not read pro-Labour newspapers, (16) 
among workers living in predominantly non-working class areas; 
(17) among workers who are more mobile residentially, and 

(18) among workers with lower education. 

The non-class variables referred to above that tend 
to modify the straightforward class-partisan support hypothesis 


can be broadly grouped into four major categories: (1) 
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primordial or "vertical" cleavages such as religion, national- 
onlgin, ethnicity. and) race, which«tend to moderate class 
polarization where they cross-cut class divisions; (2) social 
mobilization variables such as education and urbanization, 
which are generally disruptive of deferential attitudes and 
behaviour of subordinate classes and patron-client patterns 
of relationship; (3) openness of the stratification system 
and general prosperity, precluding a deeply felt relative 
deprivation among the subordinate groups and permitting them 
reasonable hopes for upward mobility and subjective identifi- 
cation with higher class status that dampen radicalism; and 
(4) involvement in class-appropriate organizations and 
activities and encapsulation from external socializing cues 
and influences, which tend to accentuate class consciousness. 
In addition, it has been suggested that while the 
established community leaders are more predisposed toward the 
maintenance of the status quo, leaders coming from marginal 
groups are more likely to accept new radical programmes for 
social change. Lenski (1954), for example, points out that 
the overall social status of an individual is made up of 
several factors and that he may or may not have a consistent 
ranking on each of them. He calls consistency of status on 
several factors "status crystallization" and hypothesizes 
that individuals with consistent ranking are more likely to be 
conservative in their political attitude and behaviour and 


those with inconsistent status more liberal. 
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Moreover, female sex is another demographic variable 
usually found to be positively associated with more conservative 
political attitudes and behaviour. ne must, however, be 
pointed out that when one controls for other variables, sex 
becomes of limited theoretical importance as it appears to 
be reflecting the indirect influence of a third variable 
commonly related to both sex and conservative political 
acti tudelamAs» Lipset. 1(b963 1275-27 8) points OWL Pel nad itional— 
ism may help to account for the greater conservatism of women 
ees whOolaare USUallyamore Antiuenced by traditional 
religious beliefs which uphold the existing social order." 

Panda Via uioeeisceOrtcengmaintained) Lhat aginggns related 
to a shift to more conservative political attitudes (Hyman 
1959: ch. 6). The theoretical underpinning behind this 
hypothesis rests on age-related changes in the direction of 
cautiousness and resistance to change, which, among other 
things, may manifest the increasing integration of the person 
into the existing social system and therefore greater satis- 
faction with and stake in the maintenance of the status quo. 
However, some more recent studies reviewed by Foner (1972) 
suggest that a more complex relationship than that implied 
in'the "“aging-leads-to-political-conservatism" hypothesis 
exists between the two variables; on the whole, attitudinal 
change on specific political issues will be consistent with the 
change in the attitude of the population at large, whereas 
shift in general political ideologies will be in the conser- 


vative direction. 
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Although generalizations about the relationship of 
indicators of social stratification to parties in Western 
democracies are typically based on the socio-economic back- 
grounds of their respective electorates (e.g., Alford 1963, 
Lipset 1963: part II), there is some evidence that the same 
differences, albeit less pronounced, exist on the leadership 
level (e.g., Blondel 1963). Reliable voting behaviour data on 
the Indian electorate are scarce (for a recent review see 
Blair 1969: ch. 2), but we do have relatively more information 
on party. identification among leaders. A recent examination 
of the socio-economic backgrounds of the members of Parliament 
TsesummMacized by wkOthnari (1970: 205-207) as follows: 


[T]he Congress party encompasses a wide variety of 
occupational groups, while some of the other parties 
have a more cohesive, and therefore narrow, base. 

This is’especially true of the Swatantra Party and 

thes EwoRCOnmunistepartLes, thovgh in quite Opposite 
ways. The Swatantra seems to be a coalition of landed 
interests and former princes on the one hand and 
businessmen and retired civil servants on the other. 
Here it should be noted that although land-based 
occupations figure in a number of parties, the 
Swatantra attracts the erstwhile landed aristocracy 
more than the middle peasantry which figures more in 
the ranks of the Congress, the Jana Sangh, the DMK, 
and the two socialist parties. Similarly, although 
"trade and industry" figures in the Jana Sangh and 

DMK as swell=-as'in che Swatantray, “the lattererepresents 
large-scale industrial interests while the former 
consists of smaller traders and shopkeepers. On the 
other hand, the two Communist parties draw over- 


whelmingly upon trade-unionists and other "professional" 


politicrans andes journalists. 
From these assumptions and evidence dealing with 
relationships between social stratification and party 


identification, we may extrapolate to analogous types of 
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attitudes and behaviour in the realm of party factionalism by 


substituting factions for parties as our frame of reference. 


Political Career PecrenNoeandetacliona leant. 2acion. 
While there are numerous studies of career patterns of elites 
in many countries, there is little evidence that bears 
immediately on party or factional affiliation at a more abstract 
level. There is some evidence to the effect that just as 
upper-or middle-class status constitues an impotcant. spring— 
board in the career modality of leaders of classic right- 
wing parties, a Similar function is performed by involvement 
in some class organization (e.g., trade union) or in the party 
itself in the case of the left-wing parties. While the former 
can develop their autonomous system of recruitment internal 
to the party gradually and rely partly on social notables as 
well as its organizational apprentices, the latter can 
recruit their leaders primarily from the party. fThus, 
whereas the leadership of right-wing parties is typically 
Gconaditeioned by both internal, and external factors, that of the 
left-wing parties is far more a product of intra-party 
recruitment and movement to the top is almost exclusively 
internal to the party. In the*case of the latter experience 
Sndesta tise nealeauxllialyewindeou Che parly,O0 tnesparcy 
itself thus serves as a substitute for social status external 


to the party (Blondel 1963: 128-30). 
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Moreover, another source of variation in career 
patterns of party leaders likely to serve as a basis for 
factions is the organizational differentiation between the 
parliamentary party and the extra-parliamentary party organi- 
zation. The patterns of linkages between the two and 
variables affecting them have been discussed elsewhere 
(Jowell 1973) and do not specifically concernus here. Suffice it 
to note here that the leaders with the major party of their 
careers moulded predominantly into one or the other of the two 
wings of the part often come to develop differences in 
perspectives as also a vested interest in the autonomy of 
PhievreOwns UitbwOlLedt Ss sdomine tlongrover tthe wther 2 fhe 
argument about the conflict of perspectives, in the case of 
working-class parties, between the mass membership party 
organization imbued with a special mission deriving from the 
traditions of the working-class movement and their more 
"domesticated" parliamentary wing seeking to broaden their 
appeals beyond workers and diluting the socialist doctrine 
in the process iS well known. In addition to the need for 
broader electoral base, other factors contributing to deradi- 
calization of the parliamentary wings of the working-class 
parties are, from the working-class nie Weeds corae of view, 
income and standard of living of parliamentarians and ete F atmosphere of 
Parliament that are characteristically middle-class (Duverger 
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However, the pattern of greater radicalism of the 
external party organization than its parliamentary counterpart 
characteristic of working-class parties usually ought to 
be reversed in the case of predominantly middle-class 
parties of conservative or liberal orientations. For in the 
case of these parties, the parliamentary representatives, 
with greater concern with ensuring their electoral success 
by appealing to a broader stratum of population, ought to be 
more sensitive to the demands of the underprivileged groups 
ENanecne party bureaucrats. In the Congress party of India, 
for example, the major conflicts in the national-level 
party since independence have typically tended to shape into 
One between a more conservative external party leadership 
and a mildly radical or liberal parliamentary party leadership. 

Factional leaders may also differ in terms of their 
experiences and status at different levels of politics - 
focal, stave,;, and enatiaonal — both within the party and other 
SOC lO-DOLMC iCal meliSt? CULLONS Or Instance, —=LOorcesroL 
tradition are usually stronger at local levels of politics 
than at the higher, where elements associated with moderniza- 
tion are more pronounced. Similarly, control or lack of 
control over local institutions may be Ercerencry associated 
with orientations and behaviour of party elites. For example, 
in a study of factionalism in the Congress party in Zila 
Parishads in Maharashtra, Mary Carras (1972: 186) found that 


one factor that consistently discriminated between the 
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Porssidepmugand. Blovyaltse 7 ser) Congressmen iwas «the associa-— 
tion of the former with powerful local cooperative organi- 
zations and that of the latter with unorganized private 
economic interests. 

Generational differences are another important aspect 
of political career background that may be differently related 
With party or factional affiliation. Shared common experiences 
and socialization during a specific historical period or 
attendance at a particular school or university create common 
memories and orientations, which, in turn, may lead to similar 
DaglyeOGEraCLLONnd ea ttigliation.msfOr instance, in has study 
of French deputies, Dogan (1961: 87) found that the number 
of resisters to the Vichy regime and German occupation was 
differently represented in different parties - consistently 
higher among the Communists, Socialists, Gaullists, and Popular 
Republicans than among the moderate bloc and the Poujadists. 

In India, participation in the pre-independence 
nationalist movement constitutes a significant political 
generational experience. With the complex and variegated 
motivational strands that the joiners brought to this movement, 
the socializing experiences and orientations acquired through 
them would probably also be very complex. As Barrington Moore 
(E960 meso 7-360 me Lemalrkss 

The British occupation . .'. called into existence 

an opposition movement, the Congress party, composed 


of intellectuals, such as Nehru, with a leaning 
toward socialism}; solid businessmen to whom such 
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notions were poison; journalists, politicians, and 


lawyers who gave articulate expression to a wide 
variety of ideas - the whole resting on a peasant 
base newly awakened by Gandhi, who had in his makeup 
rather more of the traditional Indian holy man than 
of the modern politician. 
However, it seems safe to assume that the highly Westernized 
intellectual participants of the movement CY Ott em DV tie 
leftist, Cambridge-educated, fastidious, ambivalent Brahman 
intellectual, Jawaharlal Nehru" (Shils 1961: 41) were much 
monues likely to be reintorced in their leftist pola teal 
orientations than those with business or peasant background. 
EVelgeneelratcCer, tiroughetheir Constant exposure to Gandhi ‘s 
"constructive" politics, must have come out with a definite 
commitment to some notion of social justice and fair play, 
however romantic and moderate. Party members with such an 
orientation, One would expect, should be more likely to support 
the moderately leftward course charted by Mrs. Gandhi in 


Opposition to the conservative leadership of the external 


pabey. 
The Contextual Variables 


The importance of contextual variables as contingent 
or conjoint influences on political behaviour has increasingly 
been recognized by social scientists (the Volkonen and 
Scheuch papers in Dogan and Rokkan, eds., 1969: 53-68 and 
I Shsimd pail, respectively). The basic elementary logical 


structure of such explanations, in the words of Stinchcombe 
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CEG G. 20 lyr, 

takels! the form of “environmental effects". The 

behaviour attached to some element (an individual, a 

point in space, a group) is explained by the charact- 

eristics of its environment (the group culture, the 

Opportunities confronting the element, the charact- 

eristics of nearby points in space). Such environ- 

mental or contextual explanations involve forming 
concepts of the relations between elements and the 
environments ... The specification involves the. 
specification of two components of environmental 
concepts: a variable characterizing the environment, 
and a variable characterizing the relation of the 
element to that environment. 

This theoretical perspective has been fruitfully 
employed in research on party identification and voting and 
legislative behaviour. Studies have, for example, shown 
that not only is electoral support for different parties 
highly associated with socio-economic characteristics of 
constituencies, but that constituency variables often also 
hold one of the important keys to the explanation of party 
“identification and other aspects of a legislator's behaviour. 

Two types of environmental influences on factional 
alignment of party legislators can be mentioned. First, 
there is the impact of what may be called the "regional" 
environment. Party members coming from the same region of the 
country may be more likely to affiliate with a certain faction 
than those coming from other regions. The similarity of their 
regional background will lead to some degree of identity of 
socio-economic interests and similarly felt perceptions of local 


pressures. The similarity of their cultural backgrounds will 


promote greater social interaction among themselves ince 
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national capital, often at great distance from home. Similarity 
of political orientations might result from such experiences 
as interaction proceeds.” 

A second form of influence of the environment is that 
of residential surrounding. It seems reasonable to assume 
BhateclesDLecdomiunant economics Or occupational Interest of the 
area will lead to the establishment of some standard or norm 
imei seOhsparty Or factional identification, which may 
vary in strength depending upon the homogeneity of the context. 
Blondel (1963: 65), for example, observes that in Britain 
"in middle-class districts, manual workers were less likely 
to vote Labour than in ere clilCimevieims| 6 ihn Elelslsierlepey; 
analyses of voting behaviour of legislators in the United 
States have yielded consistent support for appreciable 
constituency pressures on their behaviour. °© 

The environmental or contextual variables relevant for 
party or factional identification and support may be broadly 
divided into two major dimensions: (1) socio-economic and 
(2) political. The socio-economic environment subsumes, in 
addition to the ethnic and purely cultural aspects, the 
standard indices of general societal characteristics such as 
the nature and level of agricultural enterprise, proportion of 
non-agricultural employment, urbanization, literacy, mass- 
Med aAymetcCemmelimcthc CONLExtEOleceuGransi tional wesoOcuetysitecan 
perhaps most comprehensively be summarized by the general 


concept of social mobilization, defined by Deutsch (1961: 
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494) as 

the process by which major clusters of old social, 

economic, and psychological commitments are eroded 

and broken and people become available for new 

patterns of socialization and behaviour. 

The changes in individual socialization and behaviour- 
al patterns indicated above are assumed to result from the 
multi-faceted social changes whcih tend to transform traditional 
patterns of subsistence agriculture into a market-oriented 
one; alter older configurations of physical eevee 
occupation, and reference groups (urbanization); open up new 
sources of information (literacy and mass media); and give 
rise to new orientations toward authority (political 
Participation). In a similar vein, Lerner (1958) has sought 
to demonstrate strong correlation among three major indicators 
o£ social change! - urbanization, literacy, and media - and 
between these and a psychological dimension of modernization, 
‘namely, "empathy". The temporal sequence of this development 
hypothesized by Lerner is that urbanization comes first, then 
Puteracy, 60 lowed in tUIn, DY) mass Mediar— ald COnELIDUtInNG 
to individual's modernity. Lerner's insights have been further 
pursued by McCrone and Cnudde (1967) in identifying a chain 
of causation through several stages. 

These theoretical insights have come in for criticism 
in the subsequent comparative politics literature, which have 
attempted to clarify and modify the relationships among 
the social mobilization variables and between these and their 


assumed political consequences. On the theroetical plane, 
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the criticisms have centered around at least four themes. 
First, the assertion about social mobilization assuming "a 
Single underlying process of which particular indicators 
represent only particular aspects" (Deutsch 1961: 495) has 
been challenged as an oversimplification of the changing 
social structure, which obscures the complex ways into which 
Phemouplosea ly = Gad tt 1Onda mana moderne elements antceract. = ouch 
dichotomization acts as a conceptual blinker to the continued 
existence of traditional structures and processes alongside 
the modern ones as well as the potentiality of some traditional 
Socitalestructures s(e-Gg27 caste ineindia) to perform certain 
modern functions (e.g., electoral mobilization) without under-— 
going a radical transformation (Rudolph and Rudolph 1967). 
Second, it has been argued that individuals affected 
by social mobilization do not immediately develop a fully 
articulated modern value system. Frequently, it leads to 
compartmentalization of cultural norms or to a plurality of 
value systems, different elements of which are appropriate 
formoi1tterene settings (evg., a more straditional norm Lor home 
and a more modern one for office, an implicit division of 
labour between the husband and wife on a vague modern/ 
traditional line, a behaviour pattern adjustable to class norms 
in the city factory where one works and to those of caste 
in the village when he visits his folks during holidays (see 


Singerel9/2 andeAmes, 1969)". 
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In addition, there have been attempts to specify the 
differential effects of the several social mobilization 
varaibles on modern mass politics, assuming that they may not 
be similarly operative as independent variables. For example, 
Cameron, aHendricksyeand Hofferbert (1972: 262) «criticise the 
tendency in the literature to treat urbanization and 
industrialization as simply two different indicators of the 
same underlying phenomenon, which 

ignores the vast history of urban and commercial 

areas which existed well before the initial stages of 

the Industrial Revolution in the seventeenth century. 
In an empirical analysis of political participation and 
partisanship in five widely divergent nations (France, 
Switzerland, the United States, Mexico, and India) they found 
that 

COnGraryveLcosmuchhitheony, ubbanrzationeasssuchydoes 

not have a positive impact on participation and leftist 

voting. Urbanization seems to be relatively un- 

iMvCrca nl teeOremuchOrepolatical lite; switheehe, exceplion 

of partisanship in the unique case of the United States 

and in countries dominated by one party reliant upon 

rural peripheries [India and Mexico]. Much of the 

reputed impact of urbanization on mass politics 

represents a misunderstanding of the contextual effects 

of industrialization (Cameron et al. 1972: 282). 

Moreover, the earlier works in social mobilization 
theory have also been criticised for their tendency to 
conceptualize a unilinear process iof political development, one 
that does not explicitly recognize the possibility of break- 
down or decay on the road to modernity. As Huntington (1968: 


35), the most prominent exponent of this line of attack, 


remarks: 
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A basic and frequently overlooked distinction exists 
between political modernization defined as movement 
Ero agtsaditionaletotaimodern policy and political 
modernizationdefined as the political aspects and 
political effects of social, economic and cultural 
modernization. The former posits the direction in 
which political change theoretically should move. 
The latter describes the political changes which 
actual lyraccurmin modernizing countries. ")The wap 
between the two is often vast. Modernization in 
practice always involves change in and usually the 
drsimireg ra taom rol ast raditionalepoliticalMsystem, 
but it does not necessarily involve significant 
movement toward a modern political system. Yet the 
tendency has been to assume that what is true for the 
broader social processes of modernization is also 
Enweseror spo litwvead tchanges. 


Deutsch (1961: 501) did show some awareness of this 
problem inasmuch as he pointed to the contingent role played 
in this process by the social composition of a nation, such 
that mobilization will lead to political development in 
homogeneous societies, while it would have a more turbulent 
course in heterogeneous nations. However, the main contri- 
‘bution of Huntington's critique is the recognition that, 
irrespective of the degree of homogeneity of a nation, an 
untavourebl euratio if political) Yinstitutionalazation, to 
political participation may lead to political decay. 

Finally, the radicalization theories dealing with 
the political effects of rapid social mobilization in developing 
nations has also been criticised as being overstated and loosely 
articulated. As Joan M. Nelson (1969: 44-45) remarks: 

The problem lies not with tne broad outlines of the 

theory, but with its failure to consider rates and 


leakages. If expectations [among the urban poor] rise 
more slowly than aspirations, and if small improvements 
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are felt as real progress, or if the society is viewed 
as essentially open despite individual disappointments, 
then frustration may grow more slowly than the theorists 
assume. If political awarness spreads gradually, dis- 
continuously, and unevenly among the urban poor; if the 
connection between political awareness and political 
action is less automatic and more influenced by the 
political and social setting than the theory implies; 
and if the urban poor are less disposed to blame the 
government for their troubles than are the more 
privileged, then the likelihood that frustration will 
be channeled into political protest is reduced regard- 
less of the level of frustration. A great deal of 
Otsconcent will Jeak” “out of the political system 
described by the model into other, apolitical 
responses. [(Moneover |, mches probabiiityethat political 
protest will take the specific forms of violence and/or 
radicalism is strongly conditioned by the existing 
poliEicalaclimatesand institutions. 


There is no fully articulated theory of relationships 
between social mobilization and "factional" phenomenon. 
However, one could extrapolate or infer from findings ona 
number of related or analogous phenomena. At a more abstract 
level, one general political consequence of social mobilization 
is that, as a population undergoes changes related to social 
mobilization in its environment, people living in such environ- 
ments tend to develop an associational or organizational life 
different from that characterizing more traditional settings 
(Nie, Powell, and Prewitt 1969). Possibly the most compre- 
hensive way of thinking about this dimension is in terms of 
Davyiasapterssu( 1965: 0l23—-24 eetheormzation about the most 
direct impact of modernization on traditional societies being 
"the formation of new roles associated with the modernizing 
process". Conceiving role as “a functionally defined position 


in a social system" embodying "norms of conduct and expectations", 
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ne delineates three broad types of roles - "traditional", 
"accommodationist", and "new" or modern - and asserts that the 
essence ro. modernizing pol1tics is the ‘result'of “conflicts 
between” these three types ‘of roles. "The claims put forward", 
WE Ute SeAprer (1965. 9125-24) ,e byecompeting political groups, 
each representing some portion of the total stratification 
system, are the means by which role malintegration is 
Evansrormed) tncOepolrteical=conftlict!. 

More concretely, extrapolating from the literature 
oOnevoting= for leftrst= political parties, / one could hypothesize 
Ehatethewstrength or lefterst or @liberal vparties and factions 
ought to be associated with higher levels of social mobili- 
zation, especially where such mobilization includes industriali- 
zation and second or third-generation urban migrants... For indust- 
rialization provides a more hospitable setting for the development of class 
consciousness among workers. And the more recent migrants 
to the city "who come directly from rural areas are likely to 
have little political interest and awareness, and may bring 
with them ingrained attitudes of fatalism and habits of 
deference to authority" (Nelson 1969: 21). 

It thes level. of=social mobilization in a society as 
relatively low, the lower-strata groups may be more amenable 
to manipulation by upper-strata groups, leading to a trans- 
portation of patron-client relationships from the social 
plane to the political. In such a situation, upper social 


groups may compete among themselves as factions or parties, 
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with the subordinate groups playing a secondary role. 
Political competition among elites will take place without 
much reference to ideological or policy issues; the real 
issues will be whether there are enough positions of power 
to be alloted and who will get them. This was, for example, 
Enewnatuce, Ofetactionaly contiictiwan the Bihar Pradesh 
Congress during the 1950s and most of the 1960s when political 
competition within the predominant party could be described 
basically in terms of conflict and coalition among the four 
elite castes - Bhunihar Brahmans, Rajputs, Brahmans, and 
Kayasthas, with lower-caste leaders playing a secondary role 
(Roveloo6s) Cho 8 /)i= “ihe same as more orf Less true for other 
state Congress parties. 

However, with increasing social mobilization, new 
pressures for meaningful political participation on behalf 
of the newly politicized groups emerge. With such a development, 
party and factional conflicts tend more and more to get linked 
with social stratification and ideological and policy issues 
assume greater salience. Such trends have tended to become 
more evident in the Indian National Congress as well as in 
most state Congress parties, though the nature of factional 
conflict has hardly become predominantly "ideological". 

To take the political tack, which I have already partly 
touched upon above, this dimension does not exist in isolation; 
it is, in fact, typically associated with the socio-economic 


aspects of the environment. As the socio-economic context 
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changes, it leads to concomitant changes in the style and 
COnrenPPOrepOlo ti 1calmact i yaityacnguorganization. eAtean abstract 
level, the process: is probably best summarized by Eisenstadt 
(EO 662m 5k: 

Perhaps the most important aspect of [political 

modernization! ws that =» 2. . new problems and forms of 
political organization tend to develop continually and 
new groups are continually drawn into the central 

DOL LCalwOrome mands hate leireproblems;, Pinkerests, 

and demands tend more and more to impinge on the 
centra Mpoliticalminst1tutions, §on) the selection, of 
ruderc On ehemereation and Crystallization of central 
political symbols, and on the choice and implementation 
of different major policies. 
Ineterme Orepolitical parties, the central political infra- 
structures of modern and modernizing societies, this would 
mean the emergence of a complex spectrum of interest group 
and associational activity, increased mass participation and 
a more competitive, though not necessarily more institution- 
alized, party system. 

Thesquesti0n Of primary interest tO us here 15: To 
what extent patterns of factional affiliation within a party, 
especially in a Majovity party, are related to variations 
in the political environment operationalized in terms of 
party system variables? Again there is ieee, alg Gelels) Magimieracye Ele 
having a direct bearing on this question. I will therefore 
again attempt to cull some relevant themes Erometunes pelicacal 
party literature and extrapolate from them. To this end, I 
will consider the following three important aspects of party 


system: (1) the degree of interparty competition; (2) the 


political colouration of the competition, defined by the 
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ideological and policy orientations of the principal competing 
parties; and (3) mass electoral turnout or participation. 

It seems reasonable to hypothesize that the greater 
the interparty competition, the greater the likelihood of 
pressure on parties to mobilize support among the lower 
socio-economic status groups by recruiting and coopting 
leaders from lower strata and by following more liberal 
policies. For example, Key (1951: 298-314) in his seminal work 
on the southern party systems in the United States suggests 
that the states with lower degrees of competition tend to 
follow conservative policies in the interests of upper socio- 
Cconom ceohoOupS es oimivatiy, wOocKkara) (1959:5320=340) =in his 
study of the New England states concludes that greater inter- 
party competition was associated with more liberal public 
policies, especially in the welfare service area. 

The evidence seems to be a bit contradictory about 
the hypothesized effects of party competitiveness on leadership 
recruitment. For instance, Heuwinkel and Wiggins (1973), 
on the basis of data on American state party systems, conclude 
that party competitiveness appeared to have little or no 
association with demographic traits of party leaders, which 
were better predicted by contextual urbanism and personal 
party identification. However, other studies at the sub- 
state levels in the United States have found that whereas the 
dominant party attracts a larger proportion of upper socio- 


economic status leaders, in situation of greater competitiveress, 
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parties were more prone to recruit leaders who were, in 
proportionate terms, a more mixed lot; alongside leaders from 
upper social strata there were sizeable proportions of leaders 
who were young, of lower socio-economic status, and of 
‘marginal’ j.ethnic.or religious backgrounds (Patterson 1963, 
Pomper 1965, Bowman and Boynton 1966, and Conway and Feigert 
1968). These findings easily lead to the hypothesis that 
in factional groupings within the majority varty, leaders 
from more competitive contexts ought to be more prone to 
affiliate with the liberal faction and those from less 
competitive situations with the conservative faction. 

NOW #aCOMminomtOmcne ma Geologicaiy contentsand direction 
of the pattern of interaction among parties, it is easy to 
conclude, from all we know about the conventional wisdom 
regarding the right/left ideological axis in politics, that a 
majority party legislator coming from a context where the main 
SGULCCEOLODDOs  LIOlnmiserigntistepanLcies Oughts tomeeel ay pressure 
to move toward the conservative faction within his own party, 
while the one who faces a leftist main opposition in his 
constituency should feel a pressure toward the liberal faction. 

Tom Sera LiereClGe1culceLOs OL fered) sind le, cleak—CuLt 
hypothesis about the relationship between mass electoral 
participation in the legislator's environment and his 
factional affiliation. Normally, one would expect that, 
since social mobilization generates pressures for political 


participation, a more participant context would exert a more 
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liberal local pressure on the legislator. Areas of low 
turnout from this perspective would typically be more 
traditionally oriented and conservative in political style. 

On the other hand, several studies in India have shown that 
a high voting turnout might stem from such factors as personal 
or dominant group influence or patron-client relationships 
(Rudolph and Rudolph 1967 and Elkins 1974). In such a 
COmcex tye 1 Campa tt 1 CibatllOnwmMay, eihulact, reflect ithe 
continuing force of tradition and influence of patron-brokers. 
As Weiner) (1971: 185) remarks, at least initially 
therspreacsyOt wool btacal participation in underdeveloped, 
former colonial societies generally means an increase 
in the power of what is typically described as 
"traditional" social groups as opposed to "modern" 
elites. 
The Settings 
Coming inally. tcomthesstructural and cultural settings 
at the level both of polity and party within which the members 
of a party work, these are certainly important'in terms of 
sensitizing one in a general, inferential sort of way as to 
the theoretical expectations about the prospects for party 
Cones onepande patterns Of fLaccionalism in ayeCertaaneparty, 
given the nature of the political system and that Oise icmpaliLy) 
itself. Zariski (1960), for instance, has attempted to offer 
some hypotheses about the differential effects of the electoral 
system, the party system, the party organization, and the 


social structure on bi- and multi-factional patterns of 
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jntraparty competition. 

There seems to have been no attempt to specify what 
subcultural cleavages under what conditions are likely to be 
party-forming and what likely to be manifested in factionalisn, 
although Lipset and Rokkan (1968) indirectly concern themselves 
with this problem in attempting to identify four critical 
cleavages (viz., the center-periphery, state-church, land- 
industry, and owner-worker) and four. corresponding crucial 
junctures in national histories (viz., the Reformation- 
Counterreformation, National Revolutions, Industrial Revolution, 
and Russian Revolution) affecting the bases of European party 
systems. 

These are interesting theoretical insights, but it is 
apt to point out|]that an approach based on these, although 
by no means without merit if used comparatively, is not a 
particularly enlightening perspective as a means of explanation 
Torecnem oLobi em Orsour primary concern here, namely, patterns 
of factional affiliation among the party elites. The reason is 
methodological. Since this study Sel itended se LOmperamscasc 
study of a single party rather than a comparative study of 
a variety of parties, there is no way to vary the structural 
and cultural factors and systematically evemi nemenenc 
differential impacts on party affiliation pattern. For this 
reason, therefore, the main explanatory burden in this paradigm 


must rest with elite background and contextual variables. 
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However, the settings.of this kind might affect the 
freedom of play of influences on factional affiliation 
within a party. That is, one would assume that a party or 
party system in which institutionalized norms and procedures 
have temporarily broken down, which certainly was the case 
at the time of the Congress split in 1969, might give more 
scope for pressures and influences on members, and greater 


scope for individual members or groups to operate. 


The Methodology 


PHewduantitacivie panes Of this study of the 1969 
Congress split at the national level seek to analyse factional 
or splinter party affiliation of the Congress members of the 
Lok Sabha. The choice of focus on the Congress Parliamentary 
Party (excluding Rajya Sabha, the upper house) members was 
dictated, in addition to the easier availability of data, by 
the cross-sectional representative character of this body as 
well as the centrality of the Parliament in the parliamentary- 
federal system of makes” Two alternative research populations 


at the national level - the All-India Congress Committee and 
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the Congress Working Committee - were ignored, the former because 
Otmethe slack of sufficiently detailed and exhaustive information 
of non-survey origin about this rather large rank and file body 
(Ne i7id )pevrand) theslatter because it is:-too small in size 
(N = 21) to permit any meaningful analytical elaboration. 
Besides, the most powerful national leaders of the party usually 
hold overlapping membership in the Congress Working Committee 
as well as in the Parliamentary Party. 

The universe of parliamentarians to be analyzed consists 
of all Congress and Syndicate Congress members of the fourth 
Lok Sabha elected in 1967. In:1967, the pre-split Congress 
elected 297 members, of whom 60 went with the Syndicate when the 
split occurred in 1969 (excluding nominated members and those 
who died before the split). 

The data used in this analysis were compiled from 
the usual major sources of non-survey data, namely, the press 
reports and standard biographical publications for elite 
backgrounds and census and other government and non-government 
sources of aggregate data on ecological ‘eaes.” 

While the conceptualization and operationalization of 
the set of independent variables employed in the study will be 
unfolded as the analysis proceeds, the measurement of the 
central dependent variable, factional or splinter-party 
affiliation, may be best introduced here. As the description 
Ofmatherparty schism piniiChapter 3)tindicated, during the 


six-month crisis that eventually split the party, there were 
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several important points at which the members could have 
exercised their option to affiliate with either of the two 
major factions of the party. These were the Bangalore AICC 
session (second week of July, 1969), when the conflict between 
the two factions first openly flared up; Deputy Prime Minister 
Morarji Desai's "resignation" and Prime Minister Mrs. Gandhi's 
bank nationalization decision (third week of July); the 
Presidential election (mid-August); the formal breach in the 
CWC or the "High Command" reflected in two parallel meetings 
(November 1); the Lok Sabha voting division (November 18), in 
which the Syndicate MPs voted with the opposition; and the 
parallel AICC sessions toward the year-end. In measuring the 
dependent variable, an attempt was made, with the help of 
press reports, to ascertain the factional affiliation of all 
Congress Lok Sabha members and stratify them along the time 
dimension in terms of early-to-late identifiers for each of 

the two major factions. However, gaps in information about a 
substantial number of MPs in the early phases of conflict forced 
me to fix the major cut-off point at the November 18 Parlia- 
mentary ror Sabha) division, at which time an exhaustive 
listing of the 57 members of the pre-split congress party 
voting against the Congress government (plus three absentees 
also reportedly affiliated with the Syndicate) became available 
(The Times of India, November 19, 1969, p. 7). However, in 
the case of some MPs (N = 23), it could be reliably estab- 


lished that they had changed sides either prior to or after 
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the November 18 parliamentary siiee Using eal on cthis 
information, the variable "factional affiliation" has been 

sO measured and constructed as to present a scale of decreas- 
tgulavyalty elo Mres-Gandhi 2ai(l)i tthe \strongly pro-Indira” 

or those who remained loyal to her throughout (N = Be Va 
the "pro-Indira waverers" or those who switched over to her. 
faction from the Syndicate (N = Veeethe “pro-Syndicate 
waverers™ or those wholleft her faction to join the Syndicate 
(N = Wreond (4) "the “strongly pro-Syndicate”" or those who 
consistently remained with the Syndicate (N = es Abel Valens! 
analysis the strong identifiers and waverers belonging to the 
same faction will often be combined where they do not show a 
markedly different pattern of relationship with the independent 
variable and when, in controlling for several variables, we 


run out of cases or are left with a very small number of cases. 
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t For a brief review of and references pertaining to 
current theories of political recruitment, see Budge and 
Farlie (1975). They have succinctly summarized this theoreti- 
cal perspective as follows: "Resources, motivations and 
political opportunities constitute the major elements in 
[the] paradigm [of political recruitment, which] regard[s] 
social characteristics as providing the resources for 
activism, psychological Hie Bote ee 0 the motivations, ars 
political structure the opportunities" 


cee Festinger and Aronson, in Cartwright and 
Lander, weds. = (19682 225=26)> and Bem (1970). 


3 : ; 
For a comprehensive review and application of cross- 


pressures" theories, see Peter W. Sperlich (1971). 


4por a comphehensive review of the political 
socialization research, see Dawson and Prewitt (1969); for 
an anthology of some of the more influential empirical works 
on political socialization, see Dennis, ed. (1973). 


2th a study of informal social interaction among the 
Indian MPs, it was found that "neither national ties among 
M.P.s through party relationships nor state ties among M.P.s 
across party lines were the predominant patterns. In fact, 
the predominant patterns of association were cross-state, 
regional patterns. That is, strong associations among M.P.s 
from Madras and Andhra, from Madras and Kerala, from West 
Bengal and Orissa, from Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, from Uttar 
Pradesh and Delhi were found to occur even more frequently than 
associations among M.P.s from the same state" (Brass 1961 
unpublished, cited in Brass 1967: 266). 


rhe literature on the topic is too vast to be fully 
referenced here; see especially Blondel (1966), the Miller 
and Stokes paper in Patterson, ed. (1968), and Patterson ana 
Wahlke, eds. (1972). 


Talthough a bit dated, Lipset (1963: ch. 7) is still 
the most comprehensive review of this literature. 
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Bon the theme of the evolution of the parliament as 
a central and autonomous center of power within the Indian 
political system, a development unusual among the new states, 
See Hart (1971). 


2among newspapers, the most carefully combed source 
was The Times of India (New Delhi); also checked, though 
less systematically, were The Statesman Weekly (Calcutta), 
The Asian Recorder (New Delhi), and the Keesing's Contemporary 
Archives (London). 





The biographical data were collected from Lok Sabha 
SeGeeeda develo Canon e Ole nolo ce! OULENeLOKe Sabhas Whous 
Whos 696 /pmandiePar lament ros elndia:: Batth (ok (Sabha; Who's 
Who, 1971 (New Delhi 1967 and 1971, respectively, both 1st 
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The primary sources of demographic data used were 
the vast array of 1961 census volumes published by the union 
and state governments, especially, A. Mitra, Census of India 
oe Ole erat i Anu) etext and Part I-A (141) evables, 


Levels of Regional Development in India (Delhi: Manager of 
Publications, Government of India, 1965 and 1966). 





The major sources of electoral data were Chandidas 
and others, India Votes: A Sourcebook on Indian Elections 
(Bombay: Popular Prakashan, 1968) and Baxter, District Voting 
Trends in India: A Research Tool (New York: Southern Asian 
inseituce mochnoo WObminternational Affairs, Columbia University, 
1969), which are more handy and more directly useable for the 
period covered than the official publications of the Indian 


Election Commission. 
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CHAPT ERI VI 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ELITE BACKGROUNDS 


AND THE CONGRESS SPLIT 


In this chapter, I will survey certain socio-economic 
and political career background characteristics of the pro- 
Indira Congress and Syndicate members of the CPP (fourth 
Lok Sabha). The enterprise is both descriptive and explana- 
tory - descriptive inasmuch as it locates and compares the 
backgrounds of the leaders of the two factions, and 
explanatory inasmuch as it does approach this task with certain 
expectations derived either from theory or previous research 
regarding the "pressures" of the background variables on the 
member's factional affiliation. But such expectations are 
hardly hypotheses as the word is more restrictively understood. 

The chapter is divided into two broad parts. The 
first part is devoted to the analysis of socio-economic 
backgrounds of the MPs and the second part to their political 
career patterns. The analysis of personal social and political 
backgrounds of the members in this chapter and their socio- 
political contexts in the one following it are carried out, 
for analytical convenience, in isolation from each other. A 
combined analysis of personal backgrounds and contextual 


variables will be carried out in chapter a 
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Socio-Economic Background 


From my discussion in earlier chapters it was evident 
that, although hole pro-Indira faction and the Syndicate 
were) basicallyapragmatic, the tormerswas.more Liberal and 
the latter conservative in temperament. Tne Chapters ,1.2 
brief review of the theory and previous research suggested 
that the nucleus of the leadership of right-wing parties and 
factions typically comes from established community or class 
leaders, while that of the liberal and left-wing parties and 
factions comes from marginal groups with inconsistent status 
in the society and from lower status groups. It was also 
pointed out that women are likely to be more conservative and 
that aging is associated with a shift to conservative political 
attitudes. This chpater attempts to expand on some of these 
themes empirically and analyse the 1969 Congress split in the 
light of these hypotheses. The primary objective is to 
see if the schism in the party can be traced to the differences 


in the personal backgrounds of the leaders. 


Age and Generation 

Table 6.1 shows that there is a curvilinear relation- 
ship between age and factional affiliation. Although Tyce 
age groups the pro-Indira elements predominate, this pre- 
dominance is greater among the youngest and the oldest MPs. 
Among the Syndicat'es adherents, the modal category is 


that of medium-high age, with sizeable proportions falling 
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into high and medium-low categories. Support for it was 


weakest among the youngest age-group. 


TABLE 6.1 


FACTIONAL AFFILIATION OF CPP MEMBERS BY AGE 


Meamnot Iparth BactbronalbwAtti liation = (3) (N=) 
Pro-Indira Pro-Syndicate 

PSoZz—-19L2 Tisks 5) 2S (93) 
Poros o20 Teles 28.9 (7G) 
WS eden) idee 4 22.6 (62) 
T928=1946 Sor dba eg / (60) 
Cramer's V = .14 

Gamma = -.14 


Age, is however, a complex or global independent 
variable encompassing a host of components and overlapping 
with several other variables such as cohort (generational) 
differences in socialization. The sources of the confounding 
effects of generational differences in socialization may be 
veryediverse spAge might reflect -the:factrof living through 
a particular time in history and common experiences, orienta- 
tions, and memories thus acquired (e.g., participation in the 


Indian national independence movement). Alternatively, it 
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might stem from differences on other aspects of career 
Dabeenicm\(e..0, Parliamentary seniority, Ministerial or 
party —-OLndganweat onal pos@Lion, etc.) .. While witli) return 
to the theme of career patterns in a succeeding section, the 
generational interpretation can be explored right here. 

Ene chaprer > aivewasepoOunteds Outi that participation® 
in the Indian nationalist movement prior to independence can be 
Preacedeasval sagniticant,. historically) specific political 
generational experience. The movement was very eclectic and 
therefore presumably divergent in its esoteric culture, 
inasmuch as it comprised people with all kinds of backgrounds 
and attitudes. However, there was a considerable degree of 
commonality among them, or at least one gets this impression 
from the image of the typical participants of the movement 
that emerges from the literature: urban, Englisn-educated, 
belonging to one of the modern intellectual professions, 
nationalist, liberal, and motivationally oriented toward 
minteoinsicwe rewardsean politics = sucheas public’ service. ~ This 
is generally contrasted with the image of the post-independence 
elites recruited by the Congress as the ruling party: rural, 
less highly educated and increasingly through vernacular 
media; more appreciative of India's regional diversity; 
conservative; and motivationally oriented toward "extrinsic" 
political rewards such as social prestige, influence, income 
and career opportunities. several scholars have noted the 


gradual displacement of the nationalist generation by the 
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post-nationalist one in the Congress, especially at the 
State=Levelsabutralso at the: nataonal. 

In terms of factional affiliation, one would expect 
the participants of the nationalist movement more than the 
PON-pawerCLDanteetO align with the Jiberal pro-Indira faction. 
The category of non-participants, who did not join the movement 
for the reason of then being too young, must be separated from 
the older non-participants. For whereas the latter could have 
jOined the movmenet but chose not to, the former did not have 
a choice (I have taken 1930 as the cutting-off year on the 
assumption that the youngest among those born prior to 1930 
would have been about 17 during the latest nationalist 
campaigns during the 1940s and still in a position, age-wise, 
to exercise the choice). The older non-participants, one would 
expect pmOuglie to be more likely to affiliate with the conser— 
vative Syndicate. The post-nationalist generation, on the 
other hand, ought to be more likely to align with Mrs. Gandhi. 
The assumptoin behind this expectation is, besides the tendency 
of the younger generation to be more liberal, their generally 
low status in the party and the chances of speedy career 
advancement in case Mrs. Gandhi's revolt against the party 
Oligarchs succeeded. 

As Table 16 12 aShows, sLNOUGhethe Majority eloeaisl 
generational categories affiliated with the pro-Indira Congress, 
the post-independence generation MPs fell most solidly behind 


MrssGandni, closely followed by the participants of the 
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nationalist movement. The major component of the Syndicate's 
adherents came from the non-participating pre-independence 
generation MPs. The support for the Syndicate was weakest 


among the post-independence generation MPs. 


IP WSIS Gy Ae 


FACTIONAL AFFILIATION OF CPP MEMBERS BY PARTICIPATION 


IN NATIONAL MOVEMENT 











Movement PactilonaleAtii) biatiOons.cS) (N=) 
Participation Pro=indira Pro-Syndicate 
Participants TAPS 20.8 (ee? 0) 


Non-Participants 
(Born Pre-1930) 74.6 255 (134) 


Post-Independence 
Generation (Born 
Post-1930) 88.9 Ha eA (36) 


Cramervs=V t= 


If participation in the nationalist movement increases 
LicepLobabDiilicy Ob Support for Mrs. Gandhi, then the varaation 
in the degree of involvement in the movement should also be 
reflected in the factional affiliation of the MPs. That is, 

a greater involvement in the movement ought to further increase 
the likelihood of alignment with the pro-Indira Congress. 
Comparisons on these lines showed that the jail-going partici- 


pants were slightiy more likely to align with Mrs. Gandhi 
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(J9-9e)mthan the non—jatl—-going Darticipants “(76.43). 
There may be some overlap between the generational 
differences here considered and some aspects of political 
Cauecc@mcuChi aS spalLi2aMmentary Seniority, CLC. Ll will) return 


to this matter in a subsequent section. 


SOtdd test rats ication 

Thiessoctal strartvti1cation system of contemporary 
India, with its mixtures of traditional and modern criteria 
of status, is determined both by ascription (e.g., caste) 
enasachievement (e.g. , seducation, OCcupation, income, etc.) . 
While the ascriptive principles still continue to be partially 
operative, they are increasingly being supplanted by achieve- 
ment principles, and in the process, getting reduced to the 
position of being no more than contributory factors to status 
by affecting the life-chances and life-styles of the offspring. 
Many more avenues of upward mobility for the low status groups - 
education, employment outside the traditionally defined 
hereditary occupations, mostly in modest but also in higher 
status modern occupations, and politics itself (with highly 
prized positions) - are now available, supplanting or 
replacing typical and usually less effective older methods 
of upward mobility such as sanskritization, sanyas, or religious 
conversion.“ 

To what extent did the split occur along lines of the 


social stratification system? Three different indices of 
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social status are employed to examine this: caste, education, 
aencsOccupation. §ror lack#otmdatap 1 had to exclude income, 
a highly useful measure of status inasmuch as it could have 
allowed us to come to grips with sub-stratifications within, 
say, occupations. 

The relationships of the three facets of status 
employed in this study with the dependent variable of primary 
Concermeare presented in Tables 6.3, 6.4 and 6.5. Caste tis 
shown to be inversely related to factional affiliation; that 
TSeelOyalLecy to eMrs. Gandhi, though substantial an all caste 
groups, on the whole, tended to increase with the decreasing 
levles of caste. Education exercised a positive influence on 
factional BPA tere there was a modest trend for those 
with low or no formal education to fall less solidly behind 
Mrs. Gandhi. 

There is an appreciable degree of association between 
eccupationsand factitonalearliliation.~.. whe farst—-order relation— 
ship revealed by the table is that those with upper-class 
occupations, though not very sizeable in number, were, as 
might have been expected, the only occupational group to 
GivermtajOri ty suppont to; thessyndicate; in thesrest, of the 
occupational categories the pro-Indira MPs predominated. 
However, within this broad pattern, a second-order curvilinear 
relationship can be identified. The pro-Indira Congress shows 
considerable differences with respect to the proportion of its 


adherents in various occupational categories; modern middle-class 
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PABLO. oS 


FACTIONAL AFFILIATION OF CPP MEMBERS BY CASTE 


Caste Race OnaleADi tla ation (N=) 
Pro- india Pro-Syndicate 

Upper Castes Ae Zone (CAEL Se) 

Middle Castes Be) Uy Sy g2 (46) 

Scheduled Castes S828 21% 52) 

Cyaner.s Ve = —.10 

Gamma 2 = 15 


NOTES: Cases were grouped into upper, middle, and Scheduled 


Castes on the basis of their Varna status. That is, upper 
castes correspond with the Dwija ("twice-born") castes, 
Mrdate Castes with “clean “Shudra (servicing) castes, and 
Scheduled castes with "unclean" Shudras.3 
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TABLE 6.4 


FACTIONAL AFFILIATION OF CPP MEMBERS 


BY EDUCATION 











Education Factional Affiliation (N=) 
Pro-iIndira Pro-Syndicate 
High® 7309 Dh. ih (204) 
Gee shone 80.5 noms (41) 
Cc 

Low ele 28.9 (38) 

@Granernwsavie == .07 

Gamma ert) 





NOTES: a. High = University or college graduate (Indian/ 


foreign university). 


b. Medium = Mentions attendance at college or 
university or private education, but not the degree attained. 


c. Low = High school or below. 
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TABLE £6=5 


PERCENT PRO-INDIRA AMONG CPP MEMBERS 


BY OCCUPATION 


Occupation Occupation 
Traditional Modern Total 
Upper Class 36.4 SOS B50) 
(GE) (3) (14) 
Middle Class Geel, 89.0 oa.4 
(22.0)) (109) (22.9) 
"Professional 
Politicians" & 
Social Workers 68.6 
(35) 
Lower Class 100.0 
(4) 
Cramer's Vo = .3l 


NOTES: Traditional Upper Class = Ex-princes. Modern Upper 


class = Industrialists. Traditional Middle Class 

AgeecuwlCimis tl, merchants or businessmen, monks and sadhus 
(saints), and Ayurvedic doctors. The category “agricultur- 

cs te is hazy and does not permit distinction between owner- 
farmers and tenant-cultivators. Modern Middle Class = Lawyers, 
doctors, university or college teachers, journalists, former 
Civil servants, COLMer, diplomats, former Military OLLicers, 
writers or authors, engineers, movie-makers and stars, students, 





Chartered accountants, insurance agents and officers. ~"Fro- 
fessional Politicians" and Social Workers = MPs who report 
thetrwoccupacton as Such. “It > gives little tdéavtas co 


the wsource of their reguiar income, ,but probably they are 
dependent on joint families and are more likely to have farming 
background. Lower Middle Class = School teachers, salaried 
employees such as clerks, accountants, etc., of government and 
private agencies, cooperatives, etc. 
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and lower-class MPs swung in line with Mrs. Ganshi's moderate 
radicalism much more than the traditional middle-classes and 
professional politicians. This again might have been 
expected, given the overall secular trends in the composition 
of the Congress elite discussed in an earlier chapter. The 
rise of the Syndicate itself is generally attributed to the 
gradual displacement of the English-educated, urban, modern 
middle-class leaders of the nationalist movement phase of the 
Congress by the post-independence breed of rural-based and 
conservative, traditional middle-class politicians who first 
captured the party organization outside the legislatures and 
then made their way into the legislative and governmental 
wings. 

Another aspect worth exploring is whether there are 
any variations in factional affiliation related to such factors 
as intra-occupational differentiations based on prestige accruing 
from greater professional success, especially within the 
minimally professinalized modern middle-class occupations. 

It was assumed that those graduating from more prestigious 
universities should be likely to be more successful within 
their professions as compared to their other professional 
colleagues graduating from less prestigious institutions. 

For carrying out this comparison, universities and colleges 
attended by the MPs were divided into three broad categories; 
(1) foreign and/or "A"-grade modern Indian universities and 


colleges, covering the oldest, nineteenth century Indian 
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HOLVeroi ries, = Central for federal universities, premier 

State universities, and;technological universities and 
Instueutes, 6 (2) be-Glass modern, Indian Universities and 
COlleqecmorerccent OF1gin; a(3)e Nationalist" universities 
(originating during the independence movement in reaction 
against the Western-style universities) and theological schools 
(all Muslim or Buddhist). In cases of overlap, the member was 
eoaed yaccording to the institution of his graduation. 

When the type of universtiy was held constant, some 
interesting patterns emerged. As Table 6.6, displays, although 
there are not sufficient cases to generalize from in many 
cells of the table, concentrating on the ones with enough 
cases, one finds that attendance at a foreign or an A-grade 
Indian university decreased the likelihood of alignment with 
Mrs. Gandhi among the MPs in the upper class and the traditional 
middle-class occupational categories, but it had an opposite 
effect among the modern middle-class and professional 
politicians. 

TOMmSUM Qip,mtne three indices of social) stratification 
here utilized - caste, education, and occupation - were 
differently related to factional affiliation. Caste was 
negatively associated with loyalty for Mrs. Gandhi, education 
positively, and occupation had a more complex pattern of 
relationship with the dependent variable. Whereas MPs in the 
upper-class occupations of both modern and traditional 


type were more likely to align with the Syndicate and those 
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in the lower middle-class occupations with the pro-Indira 
Congress, the MPs in the traditional and modern components Ot 
the middle-class occupations were found to be divergent in 
their factional affiliation pattern. Although Mrs. Gandhi 
received the majority support among both the modern and 
traditional middle-class MPs, the former were more likely to 
align with her and the latter with the Syndicate. The 
Syndicate also made an appreciable dent into Mrs. Gandhi's 
support among the MPs who saw themselves as "professional 
DOM EiCiansws,) MMelact, Sthis group, was Next “only ‘to the former 
preinces and industrialists in the proportion of ats. support 
for the Syndicate. 

Since the three indices of social stratification 
here considered are differently associated with factional 
alignment, they do not fulfill Lazarsfeld's (1967: 190) 
criterion of “interchangeability of indices" such that they 
can be treated as interchangeable empirical referents of the 
Droader concept of socialsstatus.99 Nor’ can they ‘be: combined, 
for the same reason, into one composite index to examine the 
joint effects of them all. However, there may be some overlap 
between caste, education, and occupation. To check for these 
confounding influences, I will re-examine the relationships 
between caste and occupation, on the one hand, and factional 
affiliation, on the other, controlling in each case for 
education. For education may well be responsible for the vague 
modern/traditional division in the personal backgrounds of 


the MPs and its implications for their factional affiliation. 
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When education was controlled, it failed to wipe out 
the original negative association between caste and alignment 
with Mrs. Gandhi among those with the highest or lowest 
education, though the relationship, for some strange reason, 
turned positive among those with medium education (Table 
6.7). However, though education employed as a test factor 
here did not yield consistently explicable results, within 
each group of castes higher levels of education led to a 
greater probability of alignment with Mrs. Gandhi. 

PneenesCcasemotmrOocctpatiOn, and factional alii iiation 
Taphe o.o Geveals that, with education held constant, in 
practically severyece!l) Of the table with su=iicient cases to 
generalize there was either a slight increase in the likelihood 
Of Wsupport for Mrs. Gandhi-among the better educated MPs or no 
appreciable departure from the patterns in the source table. 
Thus, both occupation and education independently influenced 
factional affiliation in a manner that, though the modern 
middle-class and lower middle-class MPs were more likely 
than those in the upper and traditional middle classes or those 
who were professional politicians to align with Mrs. Gandhi, 
higher education moderately reinforced this likelihood in 


most occupations. 


Religion 
Although some regard racial and ethnic minorities as 
"nonstatus groups" (Jackson and Curtis 1968: 125), most 


stratification theorists seem to consider minority group 
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ace iapiOneas an important secondary dimension of social 
SIeioporeatl Om (barber el968. 290-93). Studies of variations 
in some aspects of political differentiation within different 
religious groups have lent support to this view. For example, 
the "outgroup" minority communities, such as Catholics, Jews, 
and Blacks in the United States, irrespective of social class, 
SvulecmiveroientrLy WitneOoLlesupport political parties with a 
liberal political outlook (Campbell and others 1964: ch. 6; 
Lipset 1970: ch. 9, Lenski 1963: ch. 4). These considerations 
easily lead to the expectation that the Congress split will 
leave a disporportionately larger number of Muslims, Christians, 
Sikhs, Parsees, Buddhists, and Scheduled rrobess on the side 
of the pro-Indira Congress, rather than with the Syndicate. 
Classification of factional identification according 
to religious affiliation, as displayed in Table 6.9, shows 
that, although the pro-Indira Congress could claim a majority 
support within all religious communities, this support was not 
of the same magnitude. It had a relatively smaller proportion 
of affiliates among the Hindus and the Scheduled Tribes 
(the figure for the Parsees, with only one case, should be 
ignored) than among other religious groups. With the exception 
of the Scheduled Tribes, the members belonging to minority 
religious communities - whether socially advanced (the 
Muslims, Christians, and Sikhs) or socially backward (the 
Buddhists and many Christians, being converts form low-status 


Hindu Scheduled Castes or from Scheduled Tribes) - were more 
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AWYCIS Gig) 


FACTIONAL AFFILIATION OF CPP MEMBERS 


BY RELIGION 





Religion Peele bene, Murs uieiteyeWepa (C3) (N=) 
Prone Pro-Syndicate 

Hindu® 77-4 22.6 (239) 
Muslim LOGO 0.0 Gis) 
Christian 100.0 ‘O20 (6) 
Sikh | 85.7 Ap (7) 
Parsee O30 100.0 (5) 
Buddhist TO02.0 0.0 (3) 
Sceinhed Metis” ~~ BELG 30.4 (23) 
Gramer’s+V" ==". 20 

NOTE sta sw includeserhree cases of Jains, L003 of whom 


aligned with Mrs. Gandhi. 


b. The category Scheduled Tribes, though a distinct 
ethnic group subsuming the aboriginal tribes, is not strictly 
a religious category. 
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united in their support for Mrs. Gandhi than the members of 


the majority community. 


Organized Interest Group Activity 

The infrastructure of the organized interest group 
system in India is increasingly becoming an important factor 
frome emoOll tIGseOm themcountly.. “Quite a few interests are 
Somlierietic DLOcess OlsCrOssing tie threshold of lVatency. 
Some have become politicized without being stably organized, 
often articulating their demands anomically, and some among 
Phioseetherehiave, Inetact, become politically manirest and 
organized lack autonomy, being "colonized" by political 
parties, and are fragmented along party lines. Caste and 
community associations exist side by side with functional 
Mreelest Groups, _lougn une latter have tended Co become 
More caltenc. Typically, the more active organized groups 
have emerged in relatively more economically productive 
sectors such as farming, business, the middle-class "salariat" 
and the industrial proletariat, and the more socially backward 
and geographically less mobile groups such as landless farm 
labourers are among the most exploited and lest organized, 
especially in the areas unaffected by the so-called Green 
Revolution. Ihe 1nauSstridl) @abour 2Orce 1S more unionized and 
better paid and protected, but frequently led by middle-class 
and upper-caste leaders. Added to these aspects of uneven 
growth is the handicap of the Indian POlTEL Cal CUlGUL Ee, shared 


more or less by both the elite and the mass, in which the 
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organized groups must function: group politics is even more 
suspect and subject to basic distrust by most Indians than even 
majoritarian democratic politics because of the fundamental 
tensions between these modern values and the idealized 
traditional norms of consensus and the sacrifice of self- 
interest for the common interest. With the increasing exposure 
to the actual operation of democratic and interest group 
POMLCLICS, stnis »OLrlrentacion may, however, be changing.- 

Being a success-oriented, catch-all, and predominant 
Decl y tle COongress necmaes Tqnalmadventace sina erect ingminterest 
gpoups,eand sa hehnough organi zedegqroup activity sisenoe, the 
typical route to the top party organizational and ministerial 
positions (only 30% of the CWC members and 25% of the miniters 
or junior ministers reported organized group eon 
attachment with at least some functionally organized group 
is characteristic of nearly 62% of Congress Lok Sabha (4th) 
members. 

Does vactiliation with organized group activities 
generally, or affiliation'with specific types of organized 
groups, affect the patterns of factional affiliation among 
the members? Table 6.10 shows that affiliation with some or 
ateleastvone organized functional or "horizontal" group leads 
to a moderate rise in the likelihood of support for Mrs. Gandhi. 
The Syndicate leadership lost badly in its bid for the loyalty 
of the pre-split Congress Lok Sabha members, whether attacned 


to some organized group or to none at all, but it didm@slightly 
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better among the latter. This would seem to indicate the 
Syndicate's reliance on patron-client or machine-style 
politics, typically marked by a low salience of concern for 
broad policies and manipulation of political support through 


patronage or primordial loyalties. 


TABLE. 675 10 


FACTIONAL AFFILIATION OF CPP MEMBERS BY ORGANIZED 


FUNCTIONAL INTEREST GROUP INVOLVEMENT 


Organized Group HactionalsAGLtildatzonre(s) (N=) 


Affiliation With Pro-Indira Pro-Syndicate 


More than One 


Group 80.0 207. 0 | (80) 
At Least One Group 80.0 2070 (95) 
None Ore 213% 7. (118) 


Cramer's V = 





The.Syndicate,.then, probably ought.-to-do-better 
among those affiliated with organized "vertical" interest 
groups (e.g., caste and religious associations). However, 
the data presented in Table 6.11 reveal that the two factions 
do not differ in terms of the proportion of support among the 
MPs involved in either functional or primordial pressure 


groups. The support for Mrs. Gandhi is strongest among the 
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MPs simultaneously active in both functional and primordial 
groups, while the Syndicate's support is strongest among those 
noteinvolyeduin organized GrOoupsectivLeyeOpeanyekind. 

Another interesting aspect worth exploring is whether 
the member's factional affiliation varies with their involve- 


ment in specific organized interest groups. Here again the 


TABLED GO. LL 
PERCENT PRO-INDIRA AMONG CPP MEMBERS BY INVOLVEMENT IN 


ORGANIZED FUNCTIONAL/PRIMORDIAL GROUPS 


rr 





Involved In % Pro-Indira (N=) 
sects pp A a Se pk a a 


Both Functional and 


Primordial Groups 84.4 (45) 
Functional Groups Only MSTA Ss) (las 0) 
Primordial Groups Only IESE (23) 
Neither (No Group 22 
Affiliation) Teas (95) 
Cramer's V = .10 


ee 


NOTE: The disparity between N for "no group ALi CLON ein 


this table and that in Table 6.10 results from the fact that 
whereas in the preceding table only functional. groups were 
considered, in the present table both functional and 
primordial groups are considered. 


Zoo) 


picture is not very different from the one discussed above. 

As Table 6.12 shows, in all categories of specific types of 
Igterestsgroups) cicememberserecportiethemseives to be affiliated 
with, the pro-Indira Congress received the support of the 
overwhelming majority. However, comparisons of variations of 
factional loyalty, according to the specific type of interest 
group in which the members were involved reveal that the 
proportions of pro-Indira members were slightly higher among 
those active in modern middle-class professional associations, 
industrial and non-industrial workers' unions, and minority 
religious associations. Conversely, the Syndicate suffered 
less badly among those active in farmers' associations, chambers 
of commerce and industries, small-scale producers' groups, 
women's organizations, and Hindu caste associations. The 
relatively higher proportions of pro-Indira waverers among 
those associated with farmer and business groups also indicates 
a greater incidence of the subsequent shifting of loyalty 

from the Syndicate to the pro-Indira Congress within these 


groups under the bandwagon effect. 
Attitudes and Orientations 


Although we lack direct survey data on the MPs' 
attitudes, an attempt was made to tap at least some broad 
aspects of their ideological leaning and orientations and 
relate them with their factional affiliation. Three such 


attitudinal aspects were tapped: (1) cosmopolitanism; (2) 
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TABLE 6.12 
PERCENT PRO-INDIRA AMONG CPP MEMBERS BY INVOLVEMENT 
IN ORGANIZED INTEREST GROUPS 


oy eo eee ee ee 


Gate ee ee ee 











Organized Groups % Pro-Indira (N=) 
iv i eee ee Ee 
Farmer's Associations 80.0° (60) 
Modern Middle-Class Professional 
Associations 80.0 25) 
Chambers _ or Commerce .& % 
Industry oO (eZ) 
Small-Scale Producer's 
Groups 7isa9 (32) 
Lower Middle-Class Employees’ 
Associations Sienna. S: (34) 
Consumer Groups 79.4 (34) 
Ex-Service Men's 
Associations UES (9) 
Trade Unions 84.7 (39) 
Non-Industrial Workers' 
Unions iB) 2772) 
Women's Organizations 65.0 (20) 
Caste Associations VOe7 (38) 
Religious Associations: 

Hindu SAR? (19) 

Non-Hindu 10020 ) 

Average Total 1) © Saye 


ee 
NOTES: a. Includes a rather high (slightly over S25 pLO= 


portion of pro-Indira waveres or Pate switch -OveLs@eLogmr so. 
Gandhi from the Syndicate. 


b. Multiple classification of MPs; some members 
belong to more than one type of groups. 
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"constructive" political orientation, a legacy of Gandhian 
sainuuys politics, sand 1(3) fideologicalsdeaning along the 
might center—Verit dimension: 

Cosmopolitanism is inferred from two different meaaures: 
the MPs' publications in Engligh and/or various Indian 
languages, and (2) their foreign travels. 

PCONStTTUCEUVelm® Don it rcalitruadition, eas already 
mentioned, is a Gandhian legacy, and is well summarized by 
Ostergaard and Currell (1971: 3) as follows: 


The Constructive Programme is central to the under- 
standing solr Gandhirsm:.)) It was a programme that 
Gandhi developed piecemeal, beginning with Khadi 
(home-spun, hand-woven cloth) in 1922, proceeding 

to Hindu-Muslim communal unity in 1925, to prohibition 
Pimeoo0 eCOmthesabol’ ti onsOoresuncouchability an 1932, 
tomes PEOMmOmiongoOrLe Vine ages industriessini 1935, and 

so on. From one narrow perspective the programme of 
constructive activities initiated by Gandhi may be 
seen as a means by which the Indian National Congress 
sought to build up support among the masses. In 
addition, these activities provided a training ground 
for independence fighters and a necessary outlet for 
their energies at times when a halt had to be called 
tosdirect confrontation with the British Raj. The 
shrewd Gandhi no doubt appreciated this role of the 
constructive programme in the independence movement, 
but the programme for him - whatever it may have been 
for the politicians in the movement - was never simply 
a matter of expediency. On the contrary, it was for 
him the heart of the matter. In 1931 he wrote: "My 
work of social reform was in no way less than or 
subordinate to,politicals work. s The factvis thatywhen 
I saw that to a certain extent my social work would be 
impossible without the help of political work, I took 
to the latter and only to the extent that it helped 
the former. I must therefore confess that the work 

of social reform or self-purification of this nature 
is a hundred times dearer to me than what is called 
purely political work'. This view he held to the end. 
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The final testament of Gandhi's innate distaste for power- 
oriented politics was his musing on the attainment of India's 
independence that, with its overriding objective achieved, 
the Indian National Congress should be transformed into a Lok 
Sevak Sangh (Public Service Association), leaving it for 
Congressmen with political ambitions to form one or more 
parties of their choice as a vehicle of electoral politics 
(Rot ia rie on) Ose SY) 

Although the "constructive" political tradition, 
subsequent to independence, branched out as a separate social 
movement called the Sarvodaya ("Welfare of all"), with no formal 
ties with the Congress, men with blends of "constructive" and 
"power-politics" Orrventatrons ane sti found) ine the 
Congress. 

Ideological leaning of the members is based on the 
usual mass-media (basically press) image of the top leaders 
and on press reports pertaining to the views of other party 
activists on some selected policy issues. The period covered 
is 1967-1971. Two kinds of press reports were found to be 
especially useful in this regard: (1) individual and/or youn 
statements of members on the selected issues issued to the 
press and newspaper coverage of intra-party groupings such as 
the informal "Young Turks" and the semi-formal Congress Forum 
for Socialist Action (the "Ginger Group"); and (2) their 
speeches and stands on various public issues in the meetings 


of the AICC, CPP, and CWC, and, in some cases, cabinet 
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deliberations. Though only the first of these bodies meets 
and deliberates in the presence of the press and public, the 
top Indian newspapers seem to have fairly detailed information 
about the closed-door meetings of the other bodies too. 

The issues selected for measuring ideological leanings 
were (1) the relative roles of public versus private enter- 
prise and the curb on private industrial monopolies, and 
(2yeecGa tinge Oneurban and rural property and the abolition of 
princely privileges. 

Clearly these issues represent some aspects of the 
general concept of economic liberalism. An attempt to tap in 
a similar manner some aspects of political liberalism among 
the Congress elites was abandoned. For, although one 
occasionally hears politically illiberal opinions from some 
Congress leaders (e.g., favouring a ban on Hindu and other 
communal parties and secessionist organizations), the chorus 
OfsappLcoval, mOnetheawhole; foreaminority rights; civil nights, 
etc., appears too unanimous to permit analysis of variations 
in a meaningful way. That is not to say, however, that such 
variations do not really exist. Indeed, the Congress elites 
contain elements within their fold that shade into religion 
(Hindu)+linked traditionalism of the Jana Sangh, into the 
secular political liberalism-cum-economic conservatism of the 
Swatantra Party, and into political liberalism-cum-economic 


radicalism of the Socialists and communists. 
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The source of our data admittedly introudces an 
element of bias in that it helps locate only the important 
leaders and active rank and file members of the Congress 
Parliamentary Party in terms of right-center-left leanings. 
However, the measurement here used seems to be the next best 
thing short of a survey based on personal interviews, and 
the findings here offered must be viewed with these 
limitations in mind. 

Table 6.13 demonstrates that foreign travel does not 
clearly discriminate between the affiliates of the two major 
factions. However, as Table 6.14 shows, publication does, to 
some extent, account for the factional affiliation of the MPs; 
publicists, irrespective of the language of publication, 
were more likely to align with Mrs. Gandhi than the non- 
Dupe CTs ome Limddd belOn,e tel SealLso notables that fully 323 
of the pro-Indira MPs had publications to their credit, 
compared to only 18% of the pro-Indira ones (these percentages 
are not presented in the table). 

TaplLemO al DeshOwWwSsmcoa Le bactiCnadledt tlt iadtionwdnd 
"constructive" political orientation are unrelated. Although 
the marjoity of those involved in "constructive" political 
activities aligned with Mrs. Gandhi, they did not differ in 


this respect from Congressmen not involved in such activities. 
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TABLE (6.13 


FACTIONAL AFFILIATION OF CPP MEMBERS 


BY FOREIGN TRAVEL 





Foreign FPactional “At tiitiation (N=) 
Travel Bro—ind1a Pro-syndicare 
Extensive Oven: 20.9 (91) 
Limited to 
India's 
Neighbors Ores 20.9 G72)) 
None Tha 2 2ieeD (129) 
Cramer's V = .02 

TABLE 6.14 


FACTIONAL AFFILIATION OF CPP MEMBERS 


BY PUBLICATIONS 





Publications in Factional Affiliation ONE) 





Pro-Indira Pro-Syndicate 





English and/or 


Indian Languages 86.3 ye (51) 
Indian Languages 

Only 86.6 TES ie | (30) 
None (Paes! Ziick (206) 
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TABLE 6.15 
FACTIONAL AFFILIATION OF CPP MEMBERS BY INVOLVEMENT 


EN] VCONSTRUCTIVE!.POLITICS 


Factional Constructive Politics 
Affiliation, (3) Involved Not Involved 
Pro-Indira Lore Toes 
Pro-Syndicate PhS) Jee 
(N = ) Sh 142 


Phit— ©. 0005 
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Table 6.16 shows that ideological position exercised 


a significant influence on factional affiliation of the MPs. 


More specifically, there was an inverse relationship between 


rightness of ideological leaning and alignment with Mrs. 


Gandhi. Though the majority in all ideological categories 


went along with her, the proportions of the pro-Indira MPs 


generally increase from the right through the centre to the 


Jeft, ranging from 57-1% in the case of the right wingers to 


88.3% in that of the left wingers. Also, whereas only 29% 


of the pro-Indira MPs who could be rated were rightists or 


centrists, 53% of the pro-Syndicate ones were (these per- 


centages are not presented in the table) . 
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TABLE 6.16 


FACTIONAL AFFILIATION OF CPP MEMBERS 


-BY IDEOLOGICAL LEANING 


Ideological Factional Affiliation (%) (N=) 
Leaning Pro-inarra Pro-Syndicate 

Right By7i db 42.8 (35) 
Centre B5ral 14.3 G7) 


Signatories to the 
August 9 Memorandum 
ObNthesvoung fucks? rawe:: 2320 (43) 


Left 88.3 ibike ts) (34) 


Cramer sivy c— 





NOTE: a. Refers to the genral memorandum, initiated by the 


Young Turks but signed by many nondescript MPs, calling upon 
the senior leadership of the party to expeditiously implement 
the socialist resolutions and policies of the Congress. This 
1S a residual category of-signatories, consisting of those 
who could not be classified into other categories; the Young 
Turks themselves, for example, were classified as leftists. 
The list of signatories was published in The Times of India, 
August 10, 1967. 


Summing up, the analysis of the socio-economic back- 
grounds of the MPs along with some indirect measures of 
attitudes and orientations in relation to their factional 
alignment seems to reveal, as much as anything, a vague 


"modern-versus-traditional" cleavage on the personal plane, 


with some overlap with such factors as caste and class. The 
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probability of alignment with the pro-Indira faction was 
found to be greater with the following configuration of back- 
ground variables: higher education, modern middle-class and 
lower middle-class occupational status, intellectual or 
cosmopolitan orientation, and leftist ideological leaning. 
The configuration favourable to alignment with the Syndicate 
was generally lower education, upper-class and traditional 
middle-class occupational status, "professional" involvement 
in politics, low intellectual or non-cosmopolitan orientations, 


and rightist ideological leaning. 


Political Career Backgrounds 


In Chapter V, a review of the literature indicated that 
there could be several career-related bases of factional 
divisions within parties: a recruitment and socialization 
internal to the party versus lateral recruitment from a high 
position outside the party, predominant career and positon 
holding in the parliamentary versus external wing of the party, 
stratarchical (local/state/national) differentiations in career 
and position-holding, and generational differences. It 2S 
however, very difficult to clearly specify what pattern of 
political career would be typical of what kind of party faction 
beyond a few reasonable hunches hinted in Chapter 5. Hence, 
with spotty and often conflicting findings in the previous 
research, it seems safe to approach our analysis of political 


career backgrounds and factional affiliation with an open mind. 
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In the following pages will be compared political 
career backgrounds of the pro-Indira Congress and the 
Syndicate members of the fourth Lok Sabha. With the available 
data, the comparison is structured around the following 
important dimensions of political career and socialization: 
Ciepastepaltyealtia tiation, = 1f any, prior tO Joining? the 
Congress; (2) experience and position-holding in the mass 
membership party organization outside the parliament; (3) 
parliamentary party career; (4) local-level political 


experience, and (5) personal electoral proficiency. 


DasterartyeAl i tia tion 


A consensus-oriented predominant party, the Congress 
attracts candidates from a wide variety of sources,which are 
Givenrsemoceonly  inetermssoL social composition but also 
politically. One-third (33.4%) of the Congressmen in the 
fourth Lok Sabha, prior to their joining the Congress, had 
belonged to a host of non-Congress parties of every possible 
variety. The recruitment pattern of Congress MPs thus shows 
a dual process: for the bulk of its legislative elites, the 
party relies on its own first-hand primary political recruit- 
ment, but the inital recruitment of a sizeable part of its 
parliamentary contingent, preparatory to their subsequent 
absorption by the Congress, is first performed by the 
opposition parties which later suffer a sort of political 


"brain-drain" in the process. 
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MOreCOVeCG a Ge SeImpOntant: not toulose sight of the 
factethat in thes Indian party system, factionalism in the ruling 
party is so closely linked with the non-Congress opposition 
parties (which, with a few exceptions, have often failed to 
establish an independent base and identity of their own and 
are practically dependent on what happens to the Congress) 
that Rajni Kothari (1964: see also 1974) treats the latter 
as an integral part of what he calls the "Congress system". 
Congress factional leaders have often gone on a sojourn to 
a non-Congress party until the balance of forces in the ruling 
party changed in their favour, or, alternatively, opposition 
party leaders and factions have often joined the Congress en 
block to strengthen specific factions or tendencies in the 
Tubing party. 

It is a reasonable expectation that the previous party 
affiliation of the Congressmen would have some bearing on their 
factional identification within the Congress. As Table 6.17 
reveals, even though the majority in all categories of 
previous party affiliation rallied round Mrs. Gandhi, Congress- 
men previously associated with left-wing, minority-communal, 
and regional parties were more committed in their support for 
her than those coming from right-wing parties or those who 
were regular Congressmen. 

If some specific previous party backgrounds increase 
the probability of the MPs; alignment with a particular faction, 


then higher status or position-holding within that party should 
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TABLE 6.17 


BACTIONAL SARL ILIATLION OF CPP MEMBERS BY 


PREV LOWS |PARTY AF ETLIATION 


Pasterarcy Factional AEETliation 
Affiliation? Pro-Indira 





Regular Congress- 


men 76.4 
Left-Wing Parties Bue. 0 
Right-Wing Parties 55.0 
Minority-Communal 

Parties S.Onrz 
Regional Parties 88.9 
Combinations of 

Preceding 

Categories 100.0 
Cramer's V = .16 


Pro-Syndicate 


23,0 


1930 


44.4 


254: 


(eo) 
(42) 


(9) 


29) 


(9) 


(9) 





NOTE: a. For the names of parties grouped under various 


categories of past party affiliation, see text footnote 5. 
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Zoe 
lead to a further increase in the likelihood of affiliation 
with that faction. For a deeper involvement in and integration 
with the relevant party of origin would mean a greater 
socialization into and internalization of the appropriate 
norms and attitudes that create the supposed pressures in 
Payour-Of@atignment witthea particular faction of the*party of 
destination. One would thus expect that among the Congressmen 
with past affiliation and position holding in left-wing, 
minority-communal, and regional parties the likelihood of 
support for Mrs. Gandhi should further increase, whereas 
position-holding in right-wing parties ought to lead to an 
increase in the proportion of support for the Syndicate. 

To test the hypothesis outlined above, comparisons 
were carried out by dividing the members with non-Congress 
backgrounds into those who had held authoritative positions in 
the organizational/legislative wing of the previous party at 
national/state/district levels and those who had not held such 
positions. It was found that position-holding in the previous 
party tended to accentuate the relationship between past 
party association and present factional affiliation reported 
above. For example, among the Congressmen with a leftist 
party background, the proportion of support for Mrs. Gandhi 
was nearly 10% higher for the members who held important 
positions than among those who did not; for those previously 


associated with minority-communal parties, an increase of 7.5% 
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was recorded. But no such variation was found among those 
coming to the Congress via regional parties. Conversely, 
among Congressmen previously affiliated with right-wing 
parties the proportion of support for the Syndicate rose by 
86% if the members enjoyed higher intra-party status in the 
part yeOEsOLlGitmetchaneirmchey aia note(but with a ttotal N of 


only 9 this steep rise needs to be qualified). 


Mass Membership Party Organization 

An electoral, success-oriented and catch-all party 
following an open recruitment system, the Congress usually 
does not require of its candidates long years of apprentice- 
Sia peaseampartyemrlltont his is clear trom the fact that 
the majority of the party's Lok Sabha members have not been 
organizational activists; nearly 67.5% have never been eihter 
executive members or general-body® members of the party organi-~ 
zation ati national, state, or district level. 

Do variations in career patterns and experience within 
the party organization affect the factional affiliation of 
Members? Two measures of party organizational experience 
are here employed. The first simply measures the highest 
position attained by the member in the party organization by 
1969, and the second refines this measurement to take account 
O£ the number of years put) in that position, Separate 
measurements are made for positions in the party organization 
at national, state, and district levels. The results are 


presented in Table 6.18. 
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It is clear from the table that, although the pro-Indira 
Congress ended up having the majority support in all categories 
ope qefshel aid organizational position-holding at all levels, the 
organizational activists at the district level were relatively 
more likely to be allegiant to Mrs. Gandhi than at the national 
and state levels. Moreover, delegates and non-position-holders 
flocked more solidly around Mrs. Gandhi than executive members 
ateall levels of party organization, except at the lowest, 
where the proportion of support for the pro-Indira Congress 
was slightly higher among the position-holders. / 

Table 6.19 also shows that the overall patterns of 
relationships between organizational position in the national, 
state, and district party units, on the one hand, and factional 
affiliation, on the other, generally remain unaltered even 
when we differentiate intra-party organizational position in 
terms of legnth of incumbency. However, the introduction of 
the length of experience or seniority in the measurement of 
intra-party organizational position does reveal some new 
internal variations within each cateogry of intra-party 
organizational status. Both in the national and state party 
organizations, seniority has a negative effect on loyalty for 
Mrs. Gandhi among the top executive (CWC and PCWC) members 
and a positive effect on it among the general body (AICC and 
PCC) delegates. The situation is different at the local- or 
district-level party organization, where both among the 
executive (DCWC) members and the general body (DCC) delegates 


support for Mrs. Gandhi varies positively with seniority. 
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Thus at the lowest level of the party organization 
there is a sort of cumulative pattern in that both level and 
legnth of service.are positively related to alignment with 
Mrs. Gandhi. In other words, the greater the integration of 
the member with the party, the greater the likelihood of 
HisSesSupperc=foLr, the pro-indjta, Congress: 

There is a more varied pattern in the state-level Ber ty 
organization. Greater integration of the member with the party 
organization on the plane of length of service leads to 
greater likelihood of support for the Syndicate. But whereas 
higher position increases the probability of alignment with 
the Syndicate among the longer-serving members, it increases 
the probability of alignment with Mrs. Gandhi among those with 
less service. 

A yet more varied pattern is discernible in the 
national-level party organization. Seniority is positively 
associated with support for the Syndicate among the CWC 
members but with loyalty for Mrs. Gandhi among the AICC 
delegates. Position-holding leads to greater likelihood of 
alignment with the Syndicate among the members with longer 
service but with alignment with the pro-Indira Congress 
among the younger ones. 

There may be some confounding influences here due to 
some overlap between party-organizational position-holding 
and ministerial status in the Congress government. The 


members concurrently holding positions of power in both the 
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party and the government may well behave differently in terms 
of factional alignment than those holding positions in one 

of these two organs only. This problem will be examined ina 
subsequent section after we have observed the independent 
effect of cabinet status. 

Another important aspect to be considered is how some 
combinations of the MPs' status in the external party oe 
zation at national, state, and district levels correlate with 
factional affiliation. The findigns so far have indicated 
that, except at the lowest level of the party organization, 
thesgreater the integration of the member with the extra- 
parliamentary party organization (measured by his membership 
in the party executive committee and his seniority in that 
position), the greater the likelihood of his alignment with the 
Syndicate. The external party organization thus appears to be 
an important base of support and context for career-formation 
Omethemsvnd 1catemtaction le tbissis truevone wouldvexpect 
that the MPs who have been executive mebmers at more than one 
levelmoreparty Organization ought to be less) likely to align 
with’ the pro-Indira Congress than those who have held executive 
positions at fewer levels or none at all. 

To carry out these comparisons, the MPs were categorized 
in terms of position-holding at different levels of external 
party organization separately and in combinations. The 
results presented in Table 6.19 reveal that postion-holding 


at more than one level of the party organization generally 
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TABLE 6.19 


FACTIONAL AFFILIATION OF CPP MEMBERS BY POSITION IN EXTERNAL 


PARTY ORGANIZATION AT VARIOUS LEVELS 


Executive Factional Affiliation (N=) 
Members in Pro-Indira Pro-Syndicate 


ee 


Natbionalp State, <& 


(rst lerdal Ly Peau 2520 (4) 

National & State 

Party 500 50.0 (4) 

StaverceDistorct 

Party VSe8) ZO (2'3)) 

National Party 

Only 66.7 S355 (6) 

State Party Only 20020 = (353) 

Dastract Party 

Only 89.4 10.6 (47) 

None U Sys) 24.4 (193) 
Average Total Total N = 290 


Cramer's V = .19 
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2Do 
decreased the probability of the MPs' alignment with Mrs. 
Gandhi. Position-holding at only one level proved conducive 
tomas oro-indirasraetionad alignment, except at the national 


where it led to an opposite outcome. 


Parliamentary Party Career 

The discussion in the preceding section has shown 
that greater integration of the MPs into the external party 
organization was, on the whole, negatively associated with 
their alignment with Mrs. Gandhi. More specifically, the 
Nigherstiesstatusvanduseniority Of the MPs im the external 
party, especially at the highest and at more than one level 
of the party organization, the greater the likelihood that 
they would take an anti-Indira factional stance. In this 
section, I will analyse the influence of career patterns in 
the parliamentary party on the patterns of factional alignment 
of the MPs. Four broad aspects of parliamentary party career 
of the members will be considered: (1) parliamentary seniority, 
(Qyeministertaiestatus,m(o))ClPeexccutive committee membership, 
and (4) experience with parliamentary committees. 

To begin with parliamentary seniority, as Table 6.20 
shows, there is a generally negative association between 
parliamentary seniority and alignment with Mrs. Gandhi. The 
most marked contrast is between the veterans with eleven or 
more years of parliamentary membership, on the one hand, 
and those with five to ten years of service and the 1967 


freshmen, on the other. The veterans were less likely than 
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the five-to-ten-year seniors and freshmen to align with the 
pro-Indira Congress. The difference between the two junior 
levels of parliamentary seniority is marginal. 

Is age saoeeep TAG for the association found between 
parliamentary seniority and factional affiliation? This does 
not seem to be the case, for when age is held constant, it 
falilseto wipe outsthe original relationship; all that happens 
is that the contingent association for the older members 
(born between 1882-1920) emerges slightly stronger (Gamma = 
-.28) than in the source table and that for ais. GTS members 
(born between 1921-1946) is considerably reduced (Gamma = 
-.14). Thus, while age does exercise some independent effect 
OGLE SOW aL SOCeCSmnOteluliy saccountslLorethesrelationship 
found between parliamentary seniority and factional affiliation. 

Another confounding factor here may be the generational 
differences. We have already noted that among the MPs the 
younger, post-independence generation and the nationalist 
movement participants of the pre-independence generation were 
more likely to support Mrs. Gandhi than the non-participating 
pre-independence generation. Perhaps an overlap of these 
generational differences with parliamentary seniority is 
reflected in the bivariate relationship between the latter and 
factional affiliation just observed. When the generational 
differences were held constant, the orignal negative associa- 
tion between parliamentary seniority and alignment with Mrs. 


Gandhi was maintained among the MPs participating in the 
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nationalist movement as well as among those not participating 

in it, although the strength of this association was considerably 
reduced in the case of the former. (Gamma -r--17, and» >.36, 
respectively). Among the post-independence generation MPs, 
parliamentary seniority varied positively with loyalty to 

Mrs. Gandhi (Gamma = .61). Thus, although particpation 

in the nationalist movement tended to weaken the negative 
association between parliamentary seniority and alignment with 
Mrs. Gandhi, it did not fully "explain away" the impact of 
parliamentary seniority. 

Is the negative association between parliamentary 
seniority and loyalty for Mrs. Gandhi, then, due to party- 
organizational status in the national/state Congress units, 
which, as already noted, varied inversely with support for 
her? This possibility must also be excluded, for when position- 
holding in the external party was controlled, the original 
association was remarkably maintained in the case Cte pos aeLOn= 
holders as well as in that of non-position-holders (Gamma = 
-.30 and -.29, respectively). 

Besides parliamentary seniority, ministerial status 
is another very significant aspect of the parliamentary career. 
In fact, it is the focal point of career aspiration or 
political ambition for all parliamentarians. As Table 6.21 
shows, Ministerial status and seniority varied positively with 
alignment with Prime Minister Gandhi. Although in all 


categories of the independent variable the pro-Indira elements 
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clearly predominated, their proportions clearly rose with 
the increasing levels of the length of ministerial service. 
This is hardly surprising; it simply confirms the conventional 
wisdom about satisfaction regarding career aspirations and 
loyalty to the dispenser of career rewards among the aspirants. 

Career aspiration is, however, not a static object. 

It varies with time. A freshman legislator, for example, 
would be content with ‘his status as a backbencher but not a 
senior parliamentarian, who normally expects to be rewarded 
with a cabinet position at an appropriate point in his 
parliamentary career. In other words, leackeon ministerial 
status would lead to a smaller amount of career frustration 
and dissidence among the junior parliamentarians as compared 
to parliamentary seniors. One would thus expect that, although 
ministerial status ought, irrespective of parliamentary 
seniority, to lead to an increase in the likelihood of support 
for Mrs. Gandhi, backbench status should lead to a relative 
increase of support for the Syndicate among the senior MPs 

but not so much among the juniors. As Table 6.22 shows, this 
indeed is the case. 

It was noted above that parliamentary seniority varied 
inversely with alignment with Mrs. Gandhi. Does ministerial 
status affect this relationship in any way? When federal 
ministerial experience was held constant, the original negative 


association between parliamentary seniority and alignment with 
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TABLE 6.20 
FACTIONAL AFFILIATION OF CPP MEMBERS BY 


UNION PARLIAMENTARY SENIORITY 


Parliamentary Pactional Atfiliatron, (3) (N=) 

Seniority Pro-Indira Pro-Syndicate 

ee 

Pieweacc One MOre 68.8 cul Ae (93) 

5-10 Years 84.9 IMs yee dl (106) 

First Elected in 80.6 10 4s (93) 
1967 

Granereseve.=) sol7 

Gamma = -.22 


eee ne 


TABLE 6.21 


FACTIONAL AFFILIATION OF CPP MEMBERS BY 


UNION MINISTERIAL STATUS 


EGE eee eS i Li a 


Ministerial Factional Affiliation (3%) (N=) 
Boca tus Pro-Indira Pro-Syndicate 

UB fant nodterate ly Satie Ses SS ee 

Minister/Junior 

Minister 85a LAr 

Backbencher TSG: Zi 


Cramer's V = 


Gamma = 
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TABLE 6.22 
SUMMARY STATISTICS OF RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN MINISTERIAL 


STATUS AND ALIGNMENT WITH MRS. GANDHI, CONTROLLING 


FOR PARLIAMENTARY SENIORITY 





nnn Latta anna 








Parliamentary Seniority Gamma 
ee ee 

Eleven Years or More » Bac eks) 

Five to Ten Years : -64 

1967-Freshmen LIBS 


a pl a A eS ae ae a a 


Mrs. Gandhi turned positive and practically approached unity 
among those who had been ministers throughout the pre- and 
post-split periods; a similar pattern was discernible among 
those who were to be promoted to ministerial status following 
thessplie-s thevoriginel association remained negative among 
those who had been ministers only prior to or until the party 
split and among the backbenchers, though the strength of the 
association is greatly increased among the former (Gamma = 
-.60) and moderately reduced among the latter (Gamma = -.24) 
as compared to the relationship in the source table. Thus, 
parliamentary seniority exercised a negative apaet on loyalty 
for Mrs. Gandhi only in the condition where it was divorced 
from ministerial position; where such seniority was coupled 


with ministerial status, it, in fact, increased the likelihood 
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of alignment with Mrs. Gandhi. 

In contrast to the MPs' federal ministerial experience 
which varied positively WEChEtieiraeloyalltyecoreMrseeiGanghi, 
the members' possession of ministerial experience at the state 
level tended to reduce the likelihood of support for Mrs. 
Gandhi. As Table 6.23 shows, though the majority of members, 
irrespective. of state-level legislative or ministerial 
experience, extended their loyalty to Mrs. Gandhi, the 
proportion of pro-Indira elements is considerably lower among 
those having been ministers than among those having been 
MLAS at the state level and among those who did not go 
through such an experience prior to thetueentayeintoe tie lok 
Sabha. 

Two other aspects of parliamentary experience here 
considered - CPP executive committee membership and parlia- 
mentary committee/presiding experience - have overall opposite 
influences on factional affiliation (Tables 6.24 and Gn 5))e. 
Even though in all categories of both these variables support 
for the Syndicate does not rise over one-fifth, the proportion 
of support for Mrs. Gandhi is clearly higher among members 
with parliamentary committee and presiding experience than 
among members with CPP executive committee experience. Both 
these bodies have been, among other things, the principal 
training grounds for future ministers and important refuges 
for former ministers; their members have often been outspoken 


and zealously watchful critics of the government. It is not 
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TABLE 6.23 
FACTIONAL AFFILIATION OF CPP MEMBERS BY STATE-LEVEL 


LEGISLATIVE AND MINISTERIAL EXPERIENCE 


State-Level Factional Affiliation (N=) 
Legislative & Pro-Indira Pro-Syndicate 
Ministerial 


Experience 


Ministers WAT BY aS (ee) 
MLAS 3030 19.5 (77) 
None oe 2 ees (183) 


Il 
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oO 
wm 


Craner’s V 


Gamma = -.04 
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TABLE 6.24 
FACTIONAL AFFILIATION OF CPP MEMBERS BY PARLIAMENTARY 


PARTY EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE EXPERIENCE 








Members of Pactiondl ort tLtatione (3) (N=) 
Pro-Indira Pro—syndicate 

CPP Executive Bae on 1562 (33) 

CPP lie 6 2208 (259) 


Cramer's Vi = 


eee 


NOTE sbae includes» a rather high proportion (21.2%) of late 


defectors from the Syndicate. 


PAB E Haron 
FACTIONAL AFFILIATION OF CPP MEMBERS BY PRESIDING/ 


PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE EXPERIENCE 


Parliamentary Factional Art pliation —(s) (N=) 
EXperlencem & Pro-indira Pro-Syndicate 


a ae ere TSN SIESSGaESTEaST ETE 


Speaker/ DY. Speaker/ 
Panel of Chairmen/ 
Charrueneor ratiia— 


mentary Committee (s) 95.0° 520 (20) 
Member, Parliamentary 

committee (s) Parlia- 

mentary Consultative 

Committee (s) Sse G2 (65) 
None 75.4 24.6 (207) 


Cramer's V = 


Bo OO ee 


NOTE: a. Includes 15% of late defectors from the Syndicate. 
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entirely clear why experience in one (CPP executive) should 
have a negative effect and that in another (Parliamentary 
committees) a positive one on alignment with Mrs. Gandhi. 

Summing up, parliamentary party career has a complex 
pattern of relationship with factionaiwve Pmilivations_ Positions 
of high status within the parliamentary party are positively 
associated with alignment with Mrs. Gandhi in the case of 
ministerial status and parliamentary committee membership, 
but negatively related with it in the case of CPP executive 
committee membership. Moreover, seniority as minister leads 
to increased likelihood of support for Mrs. Gandhi but to an 
opposite outcome in the case of parliamentary seniority as 
such. To put these findings beside those Belacind scomene 
extra-parliamentary party career, it is evident that, broadly, 
auhigher status withan the parliamentary party is associated 
with alignment with Mrs. Gandhi, while a higher status in the 
external party, especially at the national level, is related 
to alignment with the Syndicate. 

The above findings naturally lead to the question of 
combined effects of parliamentary party and external party 
careers on factional affiliation. To carry out such comparisons, 
the MPs were classified into four major cateogires: (1) those 
with high status within both the party and government, (2) 
those with high status within the party only, (3) those with 
high status within the government only, and (4) those who 


did not enjoy such status in either the party or the government, 
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The results presented in Table 6.26 show that, although Mrs. 
Gandhi was supported by majority in all categories of the 
independent Vvariable,;. the MPsholding positions either in 
the party alone or concurrently in the party and the government 
were less likely to align with her than the position-holders 
in the government and those who did not hold positions in 


either the party or the government. 


Local Level Experience 


The system of local government in India is nearly 
a century old and the present urban municipal government and 
rural Panchayati Raj are basically built on older foundations 
with a greater "democratic decentralization" than in the 
past. Urban Municipalities and rural District Boards had 
Served as the training ground for the Indian political 
leadership during the British period, though with the 
increasing militancy and broadening mass base of the nation- 
alist movement under Mahatma Gandhi, 

local leaders, who in Gokhale's day might have 

devoted their time to the local board, now gave their 

allegiance to the District Congress Committee, 

Meee eel anc lm instcadsoLsscrVing asethe school,or 

political education, local government became a mere 

annex to the national political stadium, where the 

struggle for independence was moving towards its 

Climax e(Tinker el 9 o7< al oil) 

The local-level government continues to perform the 
function of political recruitment and apprenticeship following 


independence perhaps with greater salience than ever before. 


Of late, particularly significant has been the modified 
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TA BEES. 6 26 


FACTIONAL AFFILIATION OF CPP MEMBERS BY POSITION 
IN UNION GOVERNMENT (MINISTRY) AND/OR EXTERNAL 


PARTY ORGANIZATION (NATIONAL) 


Position-Holders RactvonalsAtbaliation Ae) (N=) 





in Pro-indira Pro-Syndicate 


ie olin el a ae eS ae 


Party as well 


as Government 66.7 3363 | (9) 
Party Only 7520 Deo (4) 
Government Only S329 pie (54) 
None 7620 23.4 (222) 
Cramer's V = .13 





NOTES: Position-holding in the party refers to the member -— 


ship in the party's national executive, the Congress Working 
Committee. 

Position-holding in the government refers to the 
membership in the union Council of Ministers. 
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three-tier rural Panchayati Raj, consisting of the Gram 
(Village) Panchayat at the base, the Panchayat Samiti at the 
Block level, and the Folawi(aistoict) Parashadeat the top. 
These bodies seem to have developed into sufficiently different- 
jated and autonomous political structures, and the local level 
leadership controlling these bodies holds important keys to 
successful elections to state legislatures and national 
parliaments, so that these leaders are usually courted by the 
serious candidates for higher office. The Zila Parishad 
presidents and members, more often than not, of late themselves 
contest or aspire to contest elections to higher-level bodies 
(Sirsikar 1964: 929-939; and International Study in Values, 
p ), and they are beginning to be described as the new 
emerging “organization men” in state syolstssWersi = 

In a perceptive study Ofeloca pol ticsmine Orissa 
during the 1950s, Baily (1963) conceptualized three major 
"arenas" - the village, the Vidhan Sabha electoral constituency 
and the state - in which the competing groups interact and 
develop within- and between-arena alinkages, with the 
constituency serving as the major meeting ground geype Gab ibkete (a= 
and state-level politicians for the purposes of bargaining 
and exchanging electoral support and favourable policy outputs 
or patronage. However, since the introduction of the 


Panchayati Raj in the early 1960s, the 
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two new emerging arenas, the block level and the 
district level through their councils, are gradually 
absorbing these functions of the constituency 
(Papachris tous. 7/1: 2692270). 

This eee on seeks to compare the local government 
experience of the pro-Indira Congress and Syndicate members. 
Two aspects of local government experience are here 
considered: (1) position-holding in local self-governing 
institutions in general, and (2) position-holding sig) Teepesul, 
Panachayati Raj. 

Table 6.27 shows that the two factions did not elinecmete 
much in terms of local self-governing experience in general. 
However, as Table 6.28 demonstrates, though there was not 
much difference in the factional affiliation between the MPs 
with Panchayati Raj experience and those Pacikingaant, et lle 
members having connections with the old pre-independence 
rural District Boards were less solid in thelze support eson 
Mrs. Gandhi than those holding positions in the post— 
independence Panchayati Raj or those who held positions in 
both the old and new schemes of rural local self-government. 
This may partly be attributed to the fact that the old rural 
local self-governing institutions were mainly an affair of 
the uppermost stratum of the rural gentry, whereas the new 
Panchayati Raj has increasingly come to be dominated by the 
dominant middle faa of the rural notables. This overwhelming 
support of iy PREM notables for Mrs. Gandhi's moderate 


radicalism might come as a surprise to some, but it can perhaps 
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TABLE 62+ 


FACTIONAL AFFILIATION OF CPP MEMBERS BY POSITION IN 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNING INSTITUTIONS 


Factional POSTELON eID boG (N=) 
Affuleation. (3) Position-Holders Non-Position 

Holders 
ee 
Pro-Indira 79.6 is? (98) 
Pro-Syndicate 20.4 22 (195) 


Cramer's V = 

——————E—; —E———_———————————————— ae 
be explained partly in terms OLMtnespopulistsrather than 
purely leftist ideology of Mrs. Gandhi. As already mentioned 
in Chapter 3, the dominant middle band) of the sural Sector 
was, in effect, either left virtually Minar rectedaor aGtUaL Ly 
stood to gain from Mrs. Gandhi's radical policy shifts such 
as bank nationalization abolition of princely privileges and 
privy purses, etc.; Mrs. Gandhi's leftist rhetoric sounded 


more ominous to the urban corporate interests. 


Personal Electoral Proficiency 

Although, despite the recency of mass democracy, 
party identification in the Indian mass public is quite high - 
70% as compred to 90% in Britian and 74% in the United erates: - 
in India it seems safe to assume the existence of a good deal 


of "candidate-voting" as opposed to "party-voting". The 


phenomenon of split-ticket voting, reflected by considerable 
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TABLE 6.28 


FACTIONAL AFFILIATION OF CPP MEMBERS BY ASSOCIATION 


WITH RURAL LOCAL SELF-GOVERNING INSTITUTIONS 





Associated Pactiona wALE LL iacion 7s) (N=) 
With Pro-Indira Pro-Syndicate 


ee ee eee 


Pre-Independence 
District, boards 


Local Board Re 28.0 | (25) 
Post-Independence 

Panchayati Raj Sieee hos (3515) 
Both 100.0 0.0 (8) 
Neither 1c 2 tO (228) 


Cramer’ s*V —= 212 
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differences in votes cast for candidates belonging to the same 
party in double-member constituenceis in the 1952 anda 1957 
elections) and by voting for one party in the Vidhan Sabha 
election and another for the Lok Sabha, seems quite common 
(Beteille 1965: 217). The voters, especially in the rural 
areas but even in some urban areas, seem to be influenced 
more by the ethnic affiliation and personality of the candidates 
than by their party labels, and "outside some urban areas 
there are few safe party seats in which any candidate with the 
'right' party lable is virutally assured of success" 
(Forrester 1968: 1085). Some survey data too Cle leee aie) Tele 
same direction; in a 1967 study, for example, only 50% Olga 
national sample of voters was found to be _identifying with 
and voting for the same party (Eldersveld and Kubota 1973: 20). 
To be sure, 1967 was, to borrow Campbell's (1966: 69) concept, 
a "deviating" election in several Indian states. BueLt 
seems safe to assume that India fits the American theory of 
mass party identification, which distinguishes between party 
identification as psychological attachment to a party and 
voting as a behavioural component, and assenes thacwtene 
former is more durable than the latter (Campbell and others 
LO 64 smchee5)i- 

For all these reasons, the percentage vote polled by 
the party in a constituency is normally strongly dependent on 
the candidate's own personal resources and proficiency -qein 


terms of the implications of this phenomenon for Lactaonal 
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affiliation among the MPs, one would hupothesize that support 
for the Indira-led revolt against the Syndicate should be 
positively correlated with the size of the members' electoral 
victory in the preceding election (1967). For those with 
greater personal electoral resources ought to feel freer to 
take a rebellious stand against the party oligarchs. 

As Table 6.29 indicates, factional affiliation is 
largely unrelated to the size of the MPs' electoral victory 
in the 1967 elections, though the waverers of both pro-Indira 
and pro-Syndicate variety show an above average mean percentage 
vote polled. The factional categories OfmpE Ma bye ceoLest as 
the strongly pro-Indira and strongly pro-Syndicate = do not 
differ much in this regard from each other or from the mean 
percentage vote for the entire population. 

However, there is a remarkable difference between the 
two factions in terms of electoral fortunes in the 1971 
elections following the party split and specifically called 
during mid-term by Prime Minister Gandhi to seek a mandate 
for her radical policies. The pro-Indira MPs consistently 
polled higher than average percentage of vote for the entire 
population, while the strongly pro-Syndicate MPs' mean 
percentage vote slumped to a low of 31.6. It seems to suggest 
that in 1971 the campaign by Mrs. Gandhi for the Congress 
splinter aligned with her resulted in a transfer of her 
charismatic appeal to the party she led and to the voting 
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Summary 


The analysis of social and political background of 
the congress MPs in this chapter has indicated that, although 
the party split of 1969 was very unequal inasmuch as the pro- 
Indira congress carried the majority in practically every 
conceivable category of elite backgrounds, some background 
configurations were more strongly correlated with alignment 
with Mrs. Gandhi than others. The pro-Indira MPs were generally 
younger, mostly entering into their adolescence in the early 
post-independence years; among the older MPs those partici- 
pating in the nationalist movement were more bikeltyecoeaiign 
with her than the non-participants. In terms of general social 
stratification variables, the correlates of pro-Indira factional 
alignment were better education, membership in middle and 
lower Hindu castes and non-Hindu religious minorities and 
modern middle-class and lower-middle-class occupational 
status. Support for the Syndicate was associated with older 
age, non-participation in the nationalist movement, medium 
or low education, upper Hindu caste membership, and upper- 
class (both traditional and modern) and traditional middle-class 
occupational status. In attitudes and orientations, Mrs. 
Gandhi's supporters were more frequently intellectually 
oriented and of leftist or centrist ideological posture. In 
terms of organized group affiliation, they were more likely 
to be involved in pressure group politics generally and in 


modern middle-class professional associations, Tndausthiat 
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and non-industrial workers' unions, and minority religious 
associations in particular. They did not differ much from 
the Syndicate group ineterms Of aLfiliation with local self- 
governing institutions in general, but those associated 
with the pre-independence rural District Boards were less 
likely to align with Mrs. Gandhi than those active in either 
post-independence rural Panchayati Raj or in both District 
Boards and Panchayati Raj bodies. 

The political career patterns more strongly correlated 
with alignment with the pro-Indira faction were associations, 
if any, with left-wing, minority-communal and regional parties 
more than with right-wing parties prior to the MPs' joining 
the Congress; and a greater integration and status within 
the parliamentary party, especially the Congress ministry 
and parliamentary committees than in the external party, 
especially at the national or at more than one level of the 
party organization. Parliamentary seniority as such, devoid 
of ministerial status, led to an increase in the support for 
the Syndicate. Finally, concurrent position-holding by the 
MPs in both the party and the government at the national level 
correlated with greater support for the Syndicate, while 
position-holding in one or none at all favoured a pro-Indira 
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NOTES FOR CHAPTER VI 


lvostly only bivariate source tables are reported 
in full tabular form; the patterns revealed by control 
tables when described in detail in the text itself will be 
omitted. 


For most perceptive analysis of social stratification 


in contemporary India, see Srinivas (1966) and Beteille 
(1965 and 1969). Heimsath (1964), Irschick (1969), 
Broomfield (1966), Reeves (1966) and Mukherjee and Leach 
(1970) address to some related problems historically. 


3caste is supposed to be an important variable in the 
study of Indian political behaviour but one very Spl icreckele Wash gale) 
measure in a non-survey research situation. Only in the case 
of the Scheduled Castes or Harijans elected from constituencies 
reserved for them was it easy and fully reliable to ascertain 
caste of the members. For others, excepting the most 
prominent national leaders whose caste is generally of public 
knowledge, an attempt was made, in collaboration with one or 
more students or research or teaching staff at the University 
of Alberta from the respective Indian states (wherever 
possible), to identify members' caste on the basis of ¢cheixr 
Surnames or the knowledge of the informants. Inferring caste 
from surnames is risky on account of the commonality of some 
surnames for more than one caste as well as the tendency of 
castes with lower varna status to take on surnames usually 
associated with upper castes. 





4the scheduled tribes constitute a basically non- 
regliious but distinct ethnic group of aborigines following 
diverse religious faiths ranging from some pagan tribal 
religion thru Hinduism to Christianity. They live mostly in 
hilly and forested tracts. 


although a bit dated, Weiner (1962) still continues 


to be the most comprehensive study of interest group Politics 
in India. A few intensive book-length studies of specific 
pressure groups, such, for example, as Kochanek's (1974) 
research on business groups in Indian politics, are now 
becoming available. 


She category "regular Congressmen" includes leaders 
directly recruited by the Congress, former independents now 
Congressmen, and members of the breakaway "Congress" parties 
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(e.g., Bangla Congress, Bihar Loktantrik Congress Dal, Jana 
Congress, etc.) subsequently re-admitted to the Congress. 

"Left-wing parties" include various socialist parties 
(Soctalisterantey,mnhdsaniMazdoor Praja Panty, ‘PrajawSocialist 
Party, Samyukta Socialist Party, Socialist Party of India, 
Revolutionary Socialist Party, Forward Block, Peasants' - 
Workers' Party, All-India Mazdoor Kisan Party, Tamil Nadu 
Toilers' Party, Hindustan Socialist Republican Army, Radical 
Democratic Party) and the Communist Party of India. 

"Right-wing parties" include the Swatantra Party, 
Ganatantra Parishad, Jana Sangh, Hindu Mahasabha, and Ram 
Rajya Parishad. 

"Minority-communal parties" include Muslim League, 
All-India Momin Conference, Jamiatul Ulema Hind, Scheduled 
Castes' Federation, Depressed Classes' League, Republican 
Party, Justice Party, Backward Classes' League, Akal bal;, 
All-India Khalsa Dal, Jharkhand Party, Naga and Mizo parties, 
and Kuki National Assembly of Manipur. 

"Regional parties" include National Conference of 
Kashmir, Jammu and Kashmir National Congress, Goa Sewa Sangh, 
Praja Parishad parties affiliated with All-India (Princely) 
states People's Conference, Samyukta Maharashtra Samiti, etc. 


7 
RecercmetostnemAlcc we PcCsmDeCS at the national, state, 
and district levels of party organization. 


Bye must consider the possibility that age and other 
social differences among the party organizational position- 
holders might be producing the patterns of relationships 
between position-holding and support for Mrs. Gandhi here 
revealed. For example, there is negative association between 
age and loyalty to Mrs. Gandhi, and the national party position- 
holders, the group most likely to align against her, have 
greater proportion of older MPs among them (82.9%) than state 
and district party position-holders (76.1% and 76.0%, 
respectively). 

However, there does not seem to be an appreciable 
similar interaction effect of caste, education, and occupation. 
If caste, which is negatively associated with loyalty to Mrs. 
Gandhi, were producing the relationships found between party 
organizational position-holding at various levels and support 
for Mrs. Gandhi, one would expect a negative association 
between caste and position-holding at the district level, the 
only level of the party at which the position—holders’ were 
more likely to align with the pro-Indira Congress. This is 
not the case; position varied positively with caste at all 
levels of party organization (Gamma = .21, .12, and .19 LO 
the national, state, and district party units, respectively). 
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Similarly, education, which is positively associated 
with alignment with Mrs. Gandhi, cannot account for the greater 
support for Mrs. Gandhi among position-holders in the district 
party organization than among those in the national and state 
DantypordgantzaGiOons mm OnyeLimany.ching, (position—-holding has 
a stronger negative relationship with education at the district 
level (Gamma = -.35) than at the national and state (Gamma = 
-.07 and -.16, respectively). 

ASeeOnOCCUDa two, mtoO, the GiSstripution, of occupational 
groups among position-holders at different levels of the party 
do not follow a neat pattern such that the relationships between 
position-holding and support for Mrs. Gandhi among party 
stratarchies could be attributed to the effects of Occupation 
as such. For example, though the professional politicians, one 
of the groups less likely to align with Mrs. Gandhi, are quite 
sizeable among national party position-holders and probably 
partly responsible for swinging the national party executive 
toward the Syndicate, the traditional middle-class MPs, other- 
WEecemorem tl kKelvetosalignawittm thessyndicate, constitute the 
major component of the district party position-holders, who, 
on the whole, were more likely to be supportive of Mrs. Gandhi 
(see Table 6.30). It must therefore be concluded that party 
stratarchical position-holding exercised some independent 
mic luencesOLm™ lcs Own) on cractional. afililiation of the MPs. 


TABLE 6.30 


OCCUPATION OF PARTY EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEMSERS AT 


NATIONAL, STATE, AND DISTRICT LEVELS 











Occupation Level of Party Organization 
National State District 
(CWC) (PCWC ) (DCWC ) 

Upper Class “ 22 us 
Modern Middle Class oval 26.7 2160 
Traditional Middle 

Class 30.8 46575" Soe 
Professional 

Politicians A Guz 24.4 HST AR© 
Lower Middle Class * * * 











(N=) (13) (45) (74) 
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see "Maharashtra: New Organization Men", Economic 
and Political Weekly, VII-12 (MarGnelovl972)7 pb. oll {612. 


TQ1aersveld and Kubota (1973: 10,20). 


ere such a logical extension of Max Weber's concept 
of charismatic authority, see Lipset (1963: 15-23). 
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CHAT TERaAV LI 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL CONTEXTS 


AND FACTIONAL AFFILIATION 


In this chapter, I will analyse the contextual 
pressures upon factional affiliation of the Congress 
Parliamentary (Lok Sabha) Party members around the time of 
thewl969 party split. “The assumption is, that the socio-— 

Doli ficalemilieusconst1 tutes assignificantly differentiated 
entity, and that residence in it and representation of that 
locale creates a set of personal orientations and perceptions 
of local political pressures in the representative that ought 
to exercise some influence on his behaviour. 

The limitations of this method are widely recognized 
and hardly need a detailed recapitulation (see relevant 
contributions to Dogan and Rokkan, eds., 1969). The advantages 
Oieavailabi lity audemeadscurabi lity (@ofedatagwithagreater 
ease are counterbalanced by the limitations imposed by the 
aggregate data of the kind employed here in that we can only 
demonstrate relationships between areas and certain aspects 
of political behaviour and cannot directly talk about the 
political behaviour of specific social groups or persons 
within an area, except by way of speculative inference. 

As the theoretical discussion of contextual explana- 


tions of party or factional affiliation in Chapter 5 indicated, 
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two broad dimensions of the context or environment appear par- 
ticularly relevant: socio-economic and political. The most 
important aspects of socio-economic environment ec 
"transitional" society such as India were identified as the 
ethnic composition and social mobilizational characteristics. 
A review of theory and previous research regarding the 
relationships between these dimensions of Convex tualeecnaract— 
eristics and party or factional identification suggested 

that, in general, one would expect that the greater the pro- 
portion of minority or marginal communities in an area, the 
greater the likelihood that the legisiator representing such 
constituencies will align with liberal factional forces Weta 
his party. Likewise, a higher level of social mobilization 
ought to exert a greater local pressure for alignment with 
more liberal rather than conservative parties or baciaOns. 
Ofethe polttical contexts, Che most significant aspects were 
conceived in terms of party system variables such as inter- 
party competitiveness, the nature of the main opposition party, 
and mass electoral participation. Speaking very prosaic 
was suggested that local pressures for alignment with liberal 
factions among the majority party legislators OugiIne cOnDe 
greater in an environment characterized by a higher degree of 
interparty competition. A similar outcome can be expected 

in a locale where the bulk of the opposition vote goes Lom une 


left-wing parties. As to electoral turnout, it was pointed 
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out that, since higher turnouts may result from autonomous 
social mobilization as well as induced electoral mobilization 
by traditional patron-brokers, one cannot suggest an 
unconditional hypothesis relating local electoral turnout 

and the representatives' factional affiliation. To the extent 
that autonomous social mobilization can be assumed to be the 
major cause of increased electoral participation, the latter 
ought to operate as a liberal local pressure; but to the 
extent that it is related to traditional methods of vote 
mobilization, it should operate as a conservative influence on 
factional affiliation of the legislators. 

Tere: LsealpOlitiCcalecOntextsol atdifiierent order ‘that 
must be mentioned here; it refers to the external party 
apparatus, with configurations of factional alignment of key 
political figures in it. The extra-parliamentary party organi- 
zation of the Indian National Congress enjoys wide powers with 
regard to selection of party candidates and distribution of 
campaign funds. For this reason it seems a reasonable 
assumption that the factional alignment of the key organi- 
zational leaders from a particular state will exercise a 
considerable influence on the factional affiliation of the 
MPs from that state. 

After a brief look at the specific regional and state 
differences in factional alignment of the MPs, the discussion 
will move to a more abstract plane and carry out the major 


part of the analysis with administrative-district data in the 
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case of socio-economic variables and with parliamentary 
constituency data in the case of the political ones (except 
for the contextual variables pertaining to the configuration 
of power in the mass membership party organization, which, 
for the reason of availability of information, have to be 
confined to the national and state party units). The use of 
smaller units 1s only partly dictated by the state of current 
political analysis of regionalism in India;~ it is also 


appropriate because macro regions and most states in India 


are highly complex and bewilderingly large entities, concealing 


a wide spectrum of cross-regional and within-state variations 
with important political implications. As Brass (1967: 266) 
aptly remarks: 


An exclusive focus on the states as the significant 
DOLL Cale Gequonse ns lndvawee 6) even when 
qualified by a concern for uncovering subprovincial 
differences, would miss some significant areas for 
research in the political geography of India. For 
example, there appear to be cross-state regional 
patterns of politics whose importance might be 
underestimated in an examination of the politics 
Ctmamsing lemstate ume nus sel nvanceanounds tne: region 
of Chota Nagpur in Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, and Orissa, 
there sl seaetange pDLOCKsOmidistrictsswherespolitical 
opposition to the Congress is heavily concentrated. 
In the politics of the three states, this opposition 
has taken different forms. The area includes the hill 
districts of Orissa (where the Ganatantra Parishad 
has been dominant), the southern districts of Bihar 


(where Swatantra and Jharkhand strength is concentrated), 


and the eastern districts of Madhya Pradesh (where 
opposition is expressed through the Hindu communal 
parties). Clearly any analysis of the politics 

of these states must take account of these various 
opposition forces as they expressed themselves in the 
politics of Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, and Orissa. 
However, it is possible that some significant infor- 
mation about the sources of discontent in modern 
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Indian politics might be discovered by examining 
patterns of politics in the Chota Nagpur region and its 
environs as a whole and by ignoring the state 
boundaries for the moment. 

Although districts and constituencies too are fairly 
large, they are relatively more homogeneous as compared to 
regions and states, and an analysis based on these hopefully 
will permit within- and between-state variations. The impact 
of larger contexts defined by the region and state, sgh \ypelute el 


varying kinds of districts and constituencies are embedded 


will, o£ .course, also receive some attention. 
Socio-Economic Context and Factional AttPilliataon 


Table 7.1 displays patterns of factional Berig dation 
of the MPs by some selected socio-economic features of their 
environment at the regional and state levels. It Psoac leak 
that, leaving aside the islands because of the extremely 
low number of cases, there is, within cectain, limits, a 
distinct regional variation in the pattern of parliamentary 
party support for the two major factions. Although the pro- 
Indira Congress managed to carry the Majority ofsCongress 
Lok Sabha members across all regions, the greater proportion 
of support for it came from Mrs. Gandhi's native Hindi heart- 
land, followed - in that order - by the non-Hindi regions to 
its east, west, and south. The Syndicate's factional strength 
is disproportionately concentrated in the southern and western 
Mei Ge eee, Mie me only in some non-Hindi states such 


as Gujarat and Tamil Nadu that the Syndicate received the 
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TABLE 7.1 


FACTIONAL AFFILIATION OF CPP MEMBERS BY SELECTED 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC FEATURES OF ENVIRONMENT 











Regions & Factional Affiliation of Lok Literacy Rate, 
States/Union Sabha Congress Members, Fall 1961 
TercitOries 1969 
Pro-Indira Pro-syndircate (N=) @ Rank 
ce Se 
Hindi Region 83.6% 14.13 (135) X = 11.6 
Bihar 76.4 Za25 (34) 18.4 ial 
Haryana Sil) 14.3 (7) 2422 8 
Himachal Pradesh 100.0 0.0 N.A. 
Madhya Pradesh 86.4 1325.6 (22) ye 13 
Rajasthan 100.0 0.0 (11) ie 14 
Uttar Pradesh 86.8 1322 (53) 17.6 12 
Delhi 100.0 0.0 (2)— NGAS 


Non-Hindi Western 


Region 71.9 28.2 (64) iieo) 
Gujarat Doe 76.9 (13) 30.5 3} 
Jamma and Kashmir 100.0 0.0 (5) Lik @ 15 
Maharashtra 80.5 19.5 (36) 29.8 4 
Punjab 90.0 10.0 (10) 24.2 


Non-Hindi Easterm 


Region ok 2220 (35) 6.7 
Assam 9022 10.0 (10) 27.4 6 
Nagaland 100.0 0.0 (1) N.A. 


Orissa 66.7 3323 (6) PANS 9 
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Regions: & -Factional Affiliation of Lok 
States/Union Sabha Congress Members, Fall 
Territories 69) 

Pro-Indira Pro-Syndicate ~~ (Ne)k 


Literacy Rate, 
1961 


& Rank 


ee 


Non-Hindi Eastern 


Region 
West Bengal eA 
Manipur 100.0 
Tripura 50.0 
NEFA 100.0 


Non-Hindi Southern 


Peninsula 69.6 
Andhra Pradesh Tes) 
Karnataka Tle ts 
Kerala 100.0 
Tamil Nadu - 
Pondicherry - 

Islands 66.7 


Andman & Nicobar 100.0 
Dadra & Nagar 


Haveli 0.0 
Laccadive, Minicoy 
& Amindivi 100.0 


jun 


PAG 10 
25.4 7 
46.8 
31.4 
N.A. 
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TABLE 7.1 (Continued) 


Regions & Urbanization, 1961 Participation Rate in 

States/Union Traditional Sector (% 

Territories Population Engaged in 
Agriculture, 1961) 

% Rank 8 Rank 
nnn nnn ea 
Hindi Region Reset 2ecl mS Oy 

Bihar 8.4 16 76.8 i, 
Haryana ee 8 63.9 ay 
Himachal Pradesh G25 18 84.7 2 
Madhya Pradesh 14.3 12 79.3 4 
Rajasthan 16.4 10 Tia? 5 
Uttar Pradesh : WAS) 13 USP 8 


Non-Hindi Western 


Region 4.7 295 
Gujarat 25-6 3 68.1 15 
Jammu and Kashmir Msg 9 76.9 6 
Maharashtra 2002 1 69.9 12 
Punjab ook 6 63.9 17 


Non-Hindi Eastern 


ion 14.8 13.3 
Assam Thee) 17 68.3 14 
Nagaland 5.2 20 89.3 1 
Orissa 6.3 19 73.8 
West Bengal 24.5 4 53.8 a) 
Manipur 8.7 LS 66.0 16 
Tripura 9.0 14 71.8 10 


NEFA N.A. 6.2 24 
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TABLE 7.1 (Continued) 


ee 


SSS 


Regions & Urbanization, 1961 Participation Rate in 

States/Union Traditional Sector (% 

Territories Population Engaged in 
Agriculture, 1961) 

S Rank % Rank 


Se — —_—_—— 


eee ee eee 


Non-Hindi Southern 


ion 6.2 16.6 
Andhra Pradesh 17.4 7 68.7 ae 
Karnataka 24e == 5 70.6 11 
Kerala Tee 10 38.3 21 
Tamil Nadu 26.7 Zz 60.5 18 
Pondicherry : N.A. 44.0 20 

Islands iy) 
Andman & Nicobar N.A. Zizc 22 
Dadra & Nagar 

Haveli Nea: 88.4 3 


Laccadive, Minocoy 
& Amindivi N. A. akeab 25 
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TABLE 7.1 (Continued) 








Regions & Per Capita Net Per Capita Income, 
States/Union Domestic Product, 1969-70 
Territories 1969-70 
Rupees Rank Rupees Rank 
se pty a sl Se ll a ee ree 
Hindi Region Niel 2.8) X= 8.5 
Bihar 402.0 19 402.0 15 
Haryana 902.0 2 788.0 3 
Himachal Pradesh 724.0 5 N.A. 
Madhya Pradesh 495.0 16 569.0 6 
Rajasthan 478.0 18 480.0 14 
Uttar Pradesh 492.0 17 506.0 
Delhi N.A. N.A. 1239.0 


Non-Hindi Western 


ion Deli ii <5) 
Gujarat 740.0 3 567.0 i 
Jammu and Kashmir 503.0 15 216.0 ig) 
Maharashtra 736.0 4 731.0 4 
Punjab 1000.2 i 881.0 2 
Goa, Daman, & Dieu N.A. N.A. 


Non-Hindi Eastern 


Region aa) al 
Assam 586.0 10 545.0 9 
Nagaland 328.0 20 N.A. 

Orissa 545.0 2 32560 16 
West Bengal 706.0 6 562.0 8 


Manipur 542.0 14 N.A. 
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TABLE 7.1 (Continued) 


a SS ae 


a SS 


Regions & Per Capita Net Per Capita Inoome, 
States/Union Domestic Product, 1969-70 
Territories 1969-70 

Rupees Rank Rupees Rank 


a a 


Non-Hindi Eastern 


ion 
Tripura 682.0 7 N.A. 
NEFA N.A. N.A. N.A. 


Non-Hindi Southern 


Peninsula LOZ OF 
' Andhra Pradesh 544.0 13 51350 ae 
Karnataka 571.0 vat 515.0 10 
Kerala 643.0 8 505.0 13 
Tamil Nadu 591.0 9 616.0 5 
Pondicherry N.A. N.A. 
Islands 
Andman & Nicobar N.A. N.A. 
Dadra & Nagar 
Haveli N.A. N.A. 


Laccadive, Minicoy 
& Amindivi N.A. N.A. 


ee 
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TABLE 7.1 (Continued) 


SS SS Ee EE 





Regions & ; Proportion of Population Living 
States/Union in Districts at Higher (High and 
Territories Medium-High) Levels 
& Rank 
a a lg aa a 
Hindi Region X = 9.6 
Bihar 2154 ie) 
Haryana 85.9 4 
Himachal Pradesh " 16 
Madhya Pradesh Bonu ie 
Rajasthan 44.8 10 
Uttar Pradesh 40.7 dt 
Delhi 100.0 il 


Non-Hindi Western 


ion 6.5 
Gujarat Mist 5 
Jamma and Kashmir 1425 14 
Maharashtra See 
Punjab 85.9 
Goa, Daman, & Dicu N.A. 

Non-Hindi Eastern 

ion 14.4 
Assam 58.0 8 
Nagaland i 18 
Orissa zs 7 
West Bengal 62.1 y 
Manipur ‘ 18 


Tripura * LS 
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TABLE 7.1 (Continued) 


Cee — 


inns nnn eee eee 


Regions & : Proportion of Population Living 
States/Union in Districts at Higher (High and 
Territories Medium-High) Levels 

% Rank 


— eee 


ee ee 
Non-Hindi Eastern 


Region 
NEFA N.A. 18 


Non-Hindi Southern 


Peninsula 4.5 
Andhra Pradesh Sisk, ff 9 
Karnataka 65.4 6 
Kerala 89.5 2 
Tamil Nadu 100.0 it 
Pondicherry N.A. 

Islands 
Andman & Nicobar N.A. 

Dadra & Nagar 

Haveli N.A. 
Laccadive, Minicoy 

& Amindivi N.A. 


eee een be 9 eee of ee ee ee eS 
SOURCE: Information on factional affiliation of Congress MPs based on 


press reports. Data on literacy rate from Das Gupta (ES7Us oy ie) bata On 
urbanization, and percaptia net domestic product taken from Om Prakash 
Mathur (1973: 92,89); on percapita incame from Rao and Sundram (1973: 79); 
on participation rate in traditional sector from Census of India, Paper 
No. 1 of 1962, 1961 Census, Final Population Tables, p. 412-13; and on 
levels of development from A. Mitra, Census of India 1961, Vol. I, 

Part I-A(2) Text, Levels of Regional Development siep min ollepyie: hey 
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backing of the majority of the party's Lok Sabha contingents 
from the state. 

As one moves to the other columns of the table 
summarizing socio-economic features of the regions and states, 
one finds that, although none of the regions or states emerges 
as a highly "modernized" society in the global comparative 
perspective, within the overall framework of a "transitional" 
society, the major non-Hindi states, with a few exceptions, 
are more "developed" by most standard indices of such develop- 
ment than the major Hindi states. Comparatively, the former 
are, for example, characterized by higher levels of literacy 
and urbanization, lower participation rate in the traditional 
sector of economy, higher per capita net domestic product and 
income, and a greater proportion of population living in 
districts at upper levels of socio-economic development. In 
other words, there is a tendency for members from regions at 
relatively lower levels of socio-economic development to support 
Mrs. Gandhi's faction, whereas the reverse holds for the 
Syina locate. 

With these preliminary observations, the analysis will 
now move to levels below that of the region and examine whether 
the decision of the CPP members to affiliate with one of the 
two splinters into which the party split in 1969 was influenced 
by, or could be predicted from, the characteristics of the 
socio-economic environment that the member represented. Four 


broad dimensions of socio-economic context, referring to 
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district-level 1961 census data (unless otherwise specified) 
are here analysed: (1) ethnic composition of the population, 
(2): occupational structure, (3) degree of social mobilization, 
and (4) level of overall socio-economic development. 

While the index of level of overall socio-economic 
development is taken as such from the 1961 Indian census 
(cited below), the variables pereaining to therfarst three 
dimensions above were first subjected to factor analysis in an 
attempt to reduce the data to a smaller number of dimensions. 
Composite factor indices were then constructed to be used as 
summary independent varie sta (Factor correlation matrices 
and rotated factor matrices pertaining to the various factors 
for each dimension of socio-economic environment here considered 


are presented in Appendix Oh 


Ethnic Contextual Variables 

Factor analysis of 1961 census data regarding some 
important aspects of the ethnic composition of districts, 
encompassing percent Hindu, Muslim, Christian, Sikh, Buddhist, 
Scheduled Castes, and Scheduled Tribes populations, yielded 
three major clusters of requblaw@icy ein cue interrelationships 
between the characteristics: (1) Hindu-Muslim polarity, with 
a high positive loading for percent Hindu population and a high 
negative loading for percent Muslim population (meaning that 
the two variables are negatively correlated andetnacednacuc 


composite index the higher values would indicate the increasing 
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proportion of Hindu population in the daistricteands tne, lower 
values the increasing proportion of Muslim population); (2) 
depressed RRS ORY polarized along the Hindu/non-Hindu 
dimension, having a high positive loading for percent 
Scheduled Castes population, moderate positive Hoadangmronr 
percent Hindu population and high negative loadings for per- 
cent Scheduled Tribes and percent Christian populations; and 
(3) Sikh-Hindu polarity, with a high positive loading for 
percent Sikh population and a high negative loading for percent 
Hindu poner tones 
Table 7.2 shows that there was a curvilinear relation- 
ship between the Hindu-Muslim population polarity in the CPP 
members' district and their factional affiliation, revealing 
a trend of higher support for Mrs. Gandhi's Factionein both 
high-Hindu and high-Muslim population districts, although, 
one must hasten to add, her support structure is Fans vy sono0ad = 
based through all categories of the independent variable. 
The Syndicate's support is relatively better among the members 
from districts with medium levels of Hindu-versus~Muslim balance. 
The relationship between the index of Sikh-Hindu 
polarity in district population and the members' factional 
affiliation, presented in Table 7.2, again shows a curvilinear 
pattern, Mrs. Gandhi's Congress getting greater support from 
the MPs coming from districts with the extremes ofebothgsikh 
and Hindu population concentration and the Syndicate doing 


relatively better among members from the districts at medium 
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TABU s 2 


PERCENT PRO-INDIRA AMONG CPP MEMBERS BY INDICES OF DISTRICT 
HINDU-MUSLIM POPULATION POLARITY, DISTRICT HINDU-SIKH 
POPULATION POLARITY, AND DISTRICT HINDU/NON-HINDU 


DEPRESSED POPULATION POLARITY 








dndices of Population % Pro-Indira (N=) 
Bola guby. 





Hindu-Muslim Polarity 


High-Hindu 84.0 (81) 
Mixed 67.4 (95) 
High-Muslim Comes (GET) 

Totals N@=s— (293) 
Cramer's V = ..19 


Hindu-Sikh Polarity 


High-Hindu 80.9 (94) 
Mixed dbs (99) 
High-Sikh 79.0 (100) 

TotalwNe— am G2 99)) 
Cramer's V = .05 


Hindu-Non-Hindu Depressed 


Population POLO EY. 


High-Depressed Hindu 357.0 (100) 

Mixed 76.0 (96) 

High Depressed Non-Hindu 74.0 (903) 
Total N= (293) 

Cranmer seVi=.2l 

eet th 6 es eee A ee eee SS 

NOTES: In this and all subsequent tables cases with missing 


observations were excluded from the analysis. 
Another convention consistently followed in the 
tables is "*", indicating a vacuous cell, that is, 
absence of any case. 
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levels. 

Table 7.2 also displays the relationship between the 
index of depressed population polarized along the Hindu/Non- 
Hindu dimension in the district and the member's factional 
affiliation. It is clear from the data that the MPs from 
districts with high Hindu depressed population (Scheduled 
Castes or Harijans) were more likely to support Mrs. Gandhi 
than those from districts with high levels of non-Hindu 
depressed population (Scheduled Tribes and Christians). (When 
raw percentages of Scheduled Tribes and Christian populations 
in the district were separately crosstabulated with factional 
affiliation of the members, it was found that the first produced 
a near zero relationship and the latter a clearly negative 
one with the members' loyalty to Mrs. Gandhi [Gamma = -.17]). 

To sum up, the likelihood cf alignment with the 
pro-Indira Congress was, on the whole, greater among the MPs 
coming from districts characterized by either a higher popu- 
lation concentration of the majority religious community or 
of the marginal or minority religious groups. The proportion 
of the Syndicate's supporters was relatively greater among the 
MPs coming from areas lying between these two extremes. In 
addition, the MPs from districts with high proportion of 
depressed Hindu castes (Scheduled Castes) were more likely to 
align with Mrs. Gandhi than those from districts with high 
proportions of non-Hindu depressed population (Scheduled Tribes 


and Christians). The latter is a rather baffling finding since 
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it departs from the general pattern of positive relationships 


between greater proportions of minorities in the district 
and alignment with Mrs. Gandhi among the MPs representing 
such districts. There may be regional and other factors 
confounding the relationships observed here. Thus: problem 
will be attended to in a subsequent section of this chapter. 
Developmental or Mobilizational 
Context 

As already mentioned, the following three broad aspects 
of the developmental or mobilizational contextual variables 
and their effects on factional affiliation of the MPs will be 
analysed: occupational structure, social mobilization, and 
overall socio-economic development. 

Two composite occupational indices were constructed 
on the basis of factor analysis of variables pertaining to the 
occupational structure of the population of the districts. 
These included the variables referring to the proportaonspot 
population engaged in (1) agriculture, (2) household industry, 
(3) industrial factories, (A)eretal Wextrading; and a5) 
manufacturing. This procedure identified two major factors. 
The first essentially delineated a dimension accord 1 ngeLosiehe 
incidence of employment in the "traditional" (i.e., agricultural) 
sector of the economy, and the second one of employment in 
the non-agricultural sector. Since the first index appeared 
to be just the obverse of the second - conceptually as well as 


in terms of the patterns of relationships with the dependent 
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variable - only the former is reported here. 

As Table 7.3 shows, the MPs from predominantly 
agricultural districts were more likely to align with Mrs. 
Gandhi than those from districts with larger proportions of 
non-agricultural occupations, although support for her was 
sufficiently broad-based to preclude a deep rural/urban 
cleavage in the factional distribution of support. 

An index of social mobilization was constructed on 
the basis of a single factor yielded by factor analysis of 
the following district data: (1) literates per 170 008Or 
population, (2) publication of newspapers and journals, (3) 
miles of surfaced road per 1,000 square miles of area, (4) 
population density per square mie eande( 5) muLbanizat1on 
(percent of total population living in “urban" communities). 

Table 7.3 shows a negative relationship between the 
index of district social mobilization and loyalty for Mrs. 
Gandhi among the MPs. This is a somewhat surprising finding 
in the light of Mrs. Gandhi's conscious attempt to link her 
faction with the aspirations of the new political arrivals 
or participants, and such groups should normally be more 
numerous in areas with higher levels of social mobilization. 

The measure of the level of development of the ehbsherentene 
here employed was developed by the Indian census as a global 
composite index encompassing a battery of 63 variables grouped 
under the following six blocks: (1) general ecology, (2) 


agricultural infrasturcture, (3) participation rates in 
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TABLES? .3 
PERCENT PRO-INDIRA AMONG CPP MEMBERS BY INDICES OF DISTRICT 
AGRICULTURAL SECTOR EMPLOYMENT, DISTRICT SOCIAL MOBILIZATION, 


AND DISTRICT SOCIO-ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 





Index of % Pro-Indira (N=) 


Agricultural Sector 


Employment 

High 85.9 (99) 

Medium Date (99) 

Low esr, (95) 
Total N = (293) 

Cramer's V = .13 

Gamma = .24 

Social Mobilization 

High V3.0 (100) 

Medium (pshe)s) (93) 

Low 84.2 (76) 
Total N = (269) 

Cramer's V = .ll 

Gamma =e 2 

Socio-Economic Development 

High $023 C7) 

Medium-High 73.9 (69) 

Medium-Low Tek (7) 

Low 82.4 (68) 
Total N = (285) 

Cramer's V = .08 

Gamma = -.06 


NOTE: The total Ns do not match because of missing 


observations on some variables. 
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traditional sector, (4) potential of human resources, (5) 
distributive trade, manufacturing and infrastructure, and 
(6) organized industrial activity in) the ®modern Peotone 

As Table 7.3 shows, there was an overall negative 
association between district socio-economic development and 
the MPs' alignment with Mrs. Gandhi. There was, however, 
a mild curvilinearity in the data, as the support FOmerne 
pro-Indira Congress was greater among the MPs coming from 
the most and least developed districts than among those coming 
from districts at the medium levels of development. 

Toesumeup contrary? LO" Our hypothesis that more modern 
and socially mobilized contexts ought to be more conducive 
to alignment with the liberal pro-Indira Congress faction, 
it was found that, in fact, the MPs from such areas were 
more likely to align with the conservative Syndicate (see 
Table 7.4.for summary statistics). It is pertinent to recall 
that, as the analysis in Chapter 6 indicated, a variant of 
this hypothesis positing a positive relationship between more 
modern and mobilized backgrounds and liberality or leftness of 
factional affiliation was indeed supported at the plane of 
the MPs' personal backgrounds. It is not entirely clear why 
this relationship should be reversed at the plane of contextual 
backgrounds. Presumably, it was indicative of the success of 
Mrs. Gandhi "in eroding the strategic position of local 
factional leaders and intermediate elites as the political 


mobilizers of the poor peasantry" (Frankel 1971: 214). 
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TABLE 7. 4° 
SUMMARY STATISTICAL RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
CONTEXTUAL VARIABLES AND ALIGNMENT WITH 


MRS. GANDHI AMONG CPP MEMBERS 


De ee eee 


Index of Gamma 
Agricultural Sector Employment 24 
Social Mobilization =i, 2 
Socio-Economic Development => (Ke) 


Ne eS 


Perhaps it is a reflection of the fact that the areas and 
states most mobilized in terms of urbanization, Literacy, 
mass media, etc., are also the ones economically more 
prosperous and therefore more capable of absorbing and inte- 
grating the socially mobilized. In the areas of low economic 
development, on the contrary, even a smaller amount of 
social mobilization may result in a greater radicalization 
of politics mainly through the educated unemployed and 
restive consumers hit hard by inflation and shortages. 
Perhaps also the greater support for and popularity of Mrs. 
Gandhi in her native Hindi region, which happens to be less 
developed by most socio-economic indicators as compared to 
the non-Hindi regions, is partly responsible for this finding. 
Having completed the analysis of the bivariate effects 


of the various independent variables on factional affiliation, 
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it is now possible to re-examine these relationships in order 
to test for spuriousness or confounding influences of 
extraneous variables. Since almost all students of Indian 
DObLELCS emphasize regionalism acseamsionificant stpanw in the 
politics of the nation, I will concentrate on region as a 
standard control variable practically throughout. In 
addition, where there seem to be reasons to suspect the 
influence of other confounding variables, these will also be 
considered. 

To begin with the ethnic characteristics poOleche 
districts, Table 7.4 reveals that when region is held constant, 
the original curvilinear relationships between the indices 
of Hindu-Muslim and Hindu-Sikh population polarities, on the 
one hand, and alignment with Mrs. Ganohi.) One chemotner, tare 
remarkably maintained in all regions, except for a. siump in 
the support for Mrs. Gandhi among the MPs coming from high- 
Hindu districts in the western region, causing a departure 
from the curvilinear pattern. This might perhaps be explained 
by reference to the fact that the western region includes such 
states as the Sikh-majority Punjab and the Muslim-Majority 
Jammu and Kashmir and that the Hindu minorities in these 
states are usually more receptive to the religion-linked 
traditionalism of the right-wing Jana Sangh. 

Moreover, as regards the index of Hindu/ non-Hindu 
depressed population polarity, the original relataonship, «it 


will be recalled, was that the MPs from the high-Hindu 
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depressed population districts were more likely to support 
Mrs. Gandhi than those from the non-Hindu depressed population 
district. When region was controlled, this pattern was 
maintained only in the western region; while it was reversed 
in the eastern region, a curvilinear relationship emerged in 
the Hindi and southern regions such that the MPs from both 
high-depressed Hindu and high-depressed non-Hindu districts 
were more likely to align with Mrs. Gandhi than those from 
the mixed ones (Table 7.5). 

Now, coming to the mobilizational or developmental 
aspects, it will be recalled that the three indices employed 
in the foregoing analysis had indicated that, contrary to 
the relationships on the personal plane, on the contextual 
plane the MPs from districts with higher proportions of 
agricultural-sector employment and lower levels of social- 
mobilizational and socio-economic development were more likely 
to align with Mrs. Gandhi. As Table 7.6 shows, this overall 
pattern is subject to regional variations. Three interesting 
breakdowns in the data can be made. First, in the case of 
the relationships between the index of agricultural Sector 
employment in the district and the MPs' loyalty to Mrs. Gandhi 
the original positive association is maintained. in all regions, 
except the Hindi heartland where a curvilinear pattern emerges, 
indicating a greater probability of support for Mrs. Gandhi 
among the MPs from both high-and low-agricultural employment 


GQLSELICtUS. 
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Second, in the case of the index of district social 
mobilization, when region was controlled, its original 
negative effect on the MPs' alignment with Mrs. Gandhi was 
either considerably reduced (in the Hindi and western regions) 
or it turned moderatley positive (in the eastern and southern 
regions). Both these trends are consistent with the 
predictions of the social mobilization theories that con- 
textual mobilization in transitional societies ought to lead 
tomaporeaterssupponts or gi beral or PettrstepOi1i Lica slorces. 
However, the first of these two trends qualitatively shell 
remains discrepant with the above hypothesis. 

Third, with region held constant, the original overall 
curvilinear relationship between the global composite index 
of socio-economic development and alignment with Mrs. Gandhi 
is largely maintained in the Hindi and western regions, but 
it turns out to be inexplicably negative in the eastern and 


positive in the southern regions. 
Political Context and Factional Affiliation 


In this section, I propose to analyse the impact one 
political contextual pressures on the factional affiliation 
of the CPP members. After a quick glance at regional and 
state patterns of relationships between some important aspects 
of their political milieu and their factional affiliation, the 
analysis will focus on factors at the parliamentary con- 


stituency level. 
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Table 7.7 presentssmactional alignment in relation 
to some important aspects of political environment at the 
regional and state levels. Several points emerge from 
this table. First, the pro-Indira Congress won greater 
support among the members from the Hindi heartland and non- 
Hindi eastern region, both areas of diminished Congress 
electoral fortunes. The major sources of opposition to the 
Congress in these regions are either the parties of the left 
or those of both right and left more or less matched in 
electoral strength. It is also interesting to note that Ets 
was in these two regions that the Congress suffered its 
greatest electoral reverses in 1967, leading to a spell of 
extremely unstable state governments (until Mrs. Gandhi's 
Congress regained control in the state elections during 
Oi 71S) 

The major proportions of the Syndicate's adherents 
came from the non-Hindi southern and western regions, both of 
which are marked by a high level of Congress vote, moderate 
levels of right-wing and regional parties' vote, and low 
levels of left-wing electoral strength. These are also the 
regions, one might add, that were previously intensely involved 
in the agitations for autonomous unilingual states during 
which the Congress momentarily suffered a notable decline 
of popularity in some states (e.g., Maharashtra, Gujarat, and 
Pumjab) in the 1957 elections fore cSeinitial trerusal seco 


concede the demand for linguistic states. Subsequently, 
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TABLE 7.7 


FACTIONAL AFFILIATION OF CPP MEMBERS BY ASPECTS 


OF POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 














Regions & Factional Affiliation of Lok 
States/Union Sabha Congress Members, Fall 1969 
Territories Pro-Indira Pro-Syndicate (N=) 
Hindi Region 83.63 14.1 a(S): 
Bihar 76.4 2355 (34) 
Haryana S57 14.3 (7) 
Himachal Pradesh 100.0 0.0 (6) 
Madhya Pradesh 86.4 1350 (22) 
Rajasthan 100.0 0.0 (it) 
Uttar Pradesh 86.6 D3 eZ (53) 
Delhi 100.0 0.0 (2) 


Non-Hindi Western 


ion 71.9 28.2 (64) 
Gujarat 25a WSs) (13) 
Jammu & Kashmir 100.0 0.0 (5) 
Maharashtra 80.5 1925 (36) 
Punjab 90.0 10.0 (10) 
Goa, Daman, & Dieu * 


Non-Hindi Eastern 


ion he 22.9 (35) 
Assam 90.0 10.0 (10) 
Nagaland 100.0 0.0 (1) 


Orissa 66.7 33.3 (6) 
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TABLE 727 (Continued) 








Regions & | Factional Affiliation of Lok 
Sabha Congress Members, Fall 1969 
Territories Pro-Indira Pro-Syndicate (N=) 





Non-Hindi Eastern 


ion 
West Bengal Ake 28.6 (14) 
Manipur 100.0 0.0 (1) 
Tripura 5050 50.0 (2) 
NEFA 100.0 0.0 (1) 


Non-Hindi Southern 


Peninsula moo. 6 80.4 (56) 
Andhra Pradesh Tekes} 26.6 (30) 
Karnataka 71.4 28.6 (21) 
Kerala 100.0 0.0 (2) 
Tamil Nadu 0.0 100.0 (2) 
Pondicherry 0.0 100.0 (1) 

Islands 66.7 255) (3) 
Andman & Nicobar 100.0 0.0 (1) 
Dadra & Nagar Haveli 0.0 100.0 (1) 


Laccadive, Minicoy, 
& Amindivi 100.0 0.0 (1) 
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TABLE 7.7 (Continued) 





Regions & Percentage Vote, 1967 Lok Sabha Elections 
States/Union % % % % % 
Territories Congress Right Wing Left Wing Regional Vote for 

Vote Vote Vote Parties' Indepen- 
Vote dents* 
Hindi Region BOO QW 18.0 ‘s B0e0 
Bihar 35.1 vas5 35.0 2 15.4 
Haryana AYN a. 255 8.4 * 22-0 
Himachal Pradesh 47.8 28.0 Bol : ikea 
Madhya Pradesh 40.5 62 13.7 - sec 
Rajasthan 39.3 39.4 5.8 - qGeD 
Uttar Pradesh 33.5 26.8 15.8 : 23.9 
Delhi 38.8 46.7 Oe > 14.3 
Non-Hindi Wester 
Region 46.0 1750 14.0 6.0 pa 
Gujarat 4793 36.0 ele * Heal 
Jammu & Kashmir 50.5 20.3 “4 28.6 0.6 
Maharashtra 48.6 Thats 19.0 cs 25.0 
Punjab 37.0 feel, 6.5 26.8 20 
Goa, Daman, & 
‘ pee SS * 4.0 53.9 36.7 
Non-Hindi Eastern 
Region 38.0 8.0 34.0 ‘ao 19.0 
Assam 45.8 6.4 24.9 3.8 pie aat 
Nagaland * i ae : Elected 
Unopposed 


Orissa 27.8 wae h a) 20.4 2 24.1 
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TABLE 7% 7 (Continued) 








Regions & Percentage Vote, 1967 Lok Sabha Elections 
States/Union % % z z % 
Territories Congress Right Wing Left Wing Regional Vote for 
Vote Vote Vote Parties' ipdeven= 
Vote dents* 





Non-Hindi Eastern 


Region 
West Bengal S956 2a Boy, * Palsy: 
Manipur S260 - 34.8 * 3255 
Tripura 53.2 z 41.8 * a 
NEFA * * * * * 


Non-Hindi Southern 


Peninsula 44.0 12.0 Hie S20 2520 
Andhra Pradesh 48.9 Sia 7 19.4 = 18.0 
Karnataka 48.8 sep al 9.2 * 24.9 
Kerala 36.2 is 0/ 45.9 * AS? 
Tamil Nadu 41-7 9.4 8.7 35.8 AzA 
Pondicherry 39.8 S ms 60.2 

Islands 43.0 6.0 He * 40.0 
Andman & Nicobar 52.6 407 * * A2ey: 
Dadra & Nagar 

Haveli 500 Usha 36.6 pe 63.4 


Laccadive, Mini- 
Coy & Amindivi i * * # & 
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TABLE 7.7 (Continued) 








Regions & Percent Electoral Factional Alignment of Key 
States/Union Turnout, 1967 Lok Political Figures From Given 
Territories Sabha Elections States in the Pradesh Congress 


Party Apparatus: CM/CLP Leader 





& Rank PCC President 
Hindi Region XeoeL ied, Pro-Indira 9 (75.0%): Pro- 
Syndicate 3 (25.0%) 
Bihar 5Pe5 16 Both Consistently Divided 
Haryana U2e0 3 Both Switched Over From Syndicate 
to Indira 
Himachal Pradesh 51.2 17 Both Consistently Pro-Indira 
Madhya Pradesh 5S eo) ius Both Switched Over From Syndicate 
to Indira 
Rajasthan 58.3 12 Both Switched Over From Syndicate 
to Indira 
Uttar Pradesh 54.5 14 Both Consistently Divided 
Delhi 69.5 5 Earlier Both Pro-Syndicate But 
Later Divided 
Non-Hindi Western 
Region Eas) Pro-Indira 7 (58.0%): Pro- 
Syndicate 5 (423) 
Gujarat 63.8 9 Both Consistently Pro-Syndicate 
Jammu & Kashmir 55.2 13 Both Consistently Pro-Indira 
Maharashtra 64.8 8 Both Switched Over From Syndicate 
to Indira 
Punjab Tee as 4 Both Consistently Pro-Indira 
Goa, Saman, & Dieu Divided 
Non-Hindi Eastern 
ion alyy Pro-Indira 7 (88.0%): Pro- 
Syndicate 1 (13.0%) 
Assam 59.3 11 Both Switched Over From Syndicate 


to Indira 
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TABLE 7.7 (Continued) 








Regions & 
States/Union 


Territories 


Non-Hindi Eastern 


Region 
Nagaland 
Orissa 
West Bengal 
Manipur 
Tripura 


NEFA 


Non-Hindi Southern 


Peninsula 


Andhra Pradesh 
Karnataka 
Kerala 


Tamil Nadu 
Pondicherry 


Percent Electoral 
Turnout, 1967 Lok 


Sabha Elections 


& Rank 
* 
ASey, 18 
66.0 i 
B25 Not 
Ascertained 
* Not 
Ascertained 
cs Not 
Ascertained 
4.7 
68.7 6 
63.0 10 
560 Z 
76.6 1 
Not 


Factional Alignment of Key 
Political Figures From Given 
States in the Pradesh Congress 


Party Apparatus: CM/CLP Leader 
PCC President 


Not Ascertained 

Both Switched Over From Syndicate 
Both Consistently Divided 

Not Ascertained 


Both Pro-Indira 


Not Ascertained 


Pro-Indira 3 (30.0%): Pro- 


Syndicate 7 (70.03) 
Both Switched Over fram Syndicate 
Both Consistently Pro-Syndicate 


Earlier Both Pro-Syndicate But 
Later Divided 


Both Consistently Pro-Syndicate 
Both Consistently Pro-Syndicate 
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TABLES. wCOntinued) 
Regions '& Percent Electoral Factional Alignment of Key 
States/Union Turnout, 1967 Lok Political Figures From Given 
Territories Sabha Elections 


% 


States in the Pradesh Congress 


Party Apparatus: CM/CLP Leader 
PCC President 





Islands 


Andman & Nicobar 
Not 
Ascertained 


Dadra & Nagar 
Haveli Not 
Ascertained 


Laccadive, Minicoy, 
& Amindivi Not 
Ascer tained 


Not Ascertained 


Not Ascertained 


Not Ascertained 





SOURCE: Information on factional Configurations within the Congress are 


based on press reports. Electoral data are computed from Chandidas 


et al. (1968). 


NOTE: a. Includes the Republican Party, Muslim League, Janata Paksha, 
Lok Sevak Sangh, and Kerala Congress. 





Bow 


however, despite Congress reverses in 1967 in Kerala, Tamil 
Nadu and Punjab, the major parts of these two regions have 
provided unusually strong and stable Congress governments. 
And finally, these regions are also characterized by high 
electoral participation. 

Second, the factional alignment. of the key political 
figures in the external party apparatus, with their control 
over candidate-selection and party finances, seems to have 
exerted an appreciable influence on factional alignment of the 
MPs. Relatively larger proportions of state Chief Ministers 
and Pradesh Congress presidents in the Hindi and eastern 
regions opted, sooner or later, to affiliate with the pro- 
Indira Congress - a trend paralleled by the pattern of 
factional affiliation in- the CPP. The Syndicate's state party 
base was strongest in the western region, which corresponds 
with the regional distribution of its parliamentary party 
strength. 

The number of the party's High Command (CPB/CEC) 
members is rather small and mostly restricted to the larger 
states, but an analysis of these limited cases projected to 
the regional level reveals a similar trend (these data are not 
presented in the table). The High Command members gave 
majority support (60%) to Mrs. Gandhi only in the Hindi region, 
which also came to be the mainstay of her strength in the 
CPP. The proportions of the pro-Indira High Command members 


in the eastern, western, and southern regions were 50%, 333%, 
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and 33%, respectively. In these regions, the parliamentary 
strength of the pro-Indira Congress consistently decreased 
with the diminishing proportion of support for her among the 
High Command members. 

With these general observations at the regional and 
state levels, the focus of the following analysis will now 
move to the parliamentary constituency level, basically | 
employing data concerning the configurations of party systems 
at this level. Although the universe of constituencies here 
being analysed is confined to those controlled by the Congress, 
the constituencies do vary in terms of at least three important 
dimensions of the party system obtaining at this level: (1) 
Phemsizenor scOngrvess majority Or plurality, (2) the source of 
main opposition to the Congress, and (3) electoral turnout. 
Bacheotstehnese andr tenelreassoclations with fractional affiliation 
will be examined in turn.> 

Table 7.8 shows that factional alignment of the MPs 
was largely unrelated to the size of Congress majority in the 
constituency in the preceding election. Irrespective of the 
size of vote polled for the party, the pro-Indira Congress 
received an overwhelming support among the CPP members. 

Another important aspect of Congress-controlled 
constituency party systems is the source of main opposition 
to the winning party. One might assume that the Congress MPs 
come from a similar milieu and therefore there would be 


similar pressures from constituency interests on the MPs. 
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TABLE 7.8. 


FACTIONAL AFFILIATION OF CPP MEMBERS BY SIZE OF 


CONGRESS VOTE IN CONSTITUENCY, 1967 


Saze,Om Congress Factional Affiliation (N=) 
Vote Proeindira Pro-Syndicate 

High ome 200 (96) 

Medium 18.0 225.0 (100) 

Low 78.4 2156 (97) 

Cramer's V = .01 

Gamma = .02 


But in terms of political complexion, the nature of main 
opposition to the Congress varies from the parties of the 
right through those of left and regional to the non-party 
independent candidates. ° LE@SeLatiem dit bicultgrouprnpoint 
the exact direction in which these various opposition 
pressures would operate on the factional alignment of the 
Congress MPs. It seems reasonable, however, to assume that, 
given the moderate leftist orientation of the pro-Indira 
Congress and conservative temperament of the Syndicate, the 
MPs from the leftist opposition constituencies ought to be 
more likely to align with Mrs. Gandhi and those from the 


rightist opposition constituencies with the Syndicate. 








20 


Table 7.9 shows that this expectation is not borne 
Out by the datas Mrs. Gandhi received the bulk of support 
from the MPs irrespective of the nature of main opposition to 
the Congress in ene constituency, but surprisingly the 
proportion of this support is slightly lower among those from 
the constituencies where the bulk of opposition votes goes to 
candidates belonging to left-wing parties than to parties of 
the right. But relationships found here are very weak. 

It was hypothesized that the size of Congress majority 
in the constituency ought to operate as a contingent variable 
here. For it seems plausible to argue that the larger the size 
of Congress majority, the lower the felt pressure of the 
opposition vote on the MP. One would thus expect the 
hypothesized constituency pressures to be stronger in the 
Conca el OnwOLelOw Margins On Congress electoral Victory. When 
the original relationship between the source of main opposition 
and factional affiliation was re-examined, controlling for the 
size of Congress percentage of vote, it failed to produce 
consistently supportive evidence for the above hypothesis. 

The See association, as expected, remained basically 
unchanged among the MPs who had received higher majorities, and 
the original hypothesis was supported among MPs with somewhat 
lower majorities, but for those among whom the predicted 
relationship should have been most evident, those with bare 


pluralities, the finding does not support the hypothesis. 
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TABLE 7. 9 


FACTIONAL AFFILIATION OF CPP MEMBERS BY SOURCE OF MAIN 


OPPOSITION TO CONGRESS IN CONSTITUENCY, 1967 











Source of Main RactionalweALtii sation (N=) 

Opposition Pro-Indira Pro-Syndicate 
Right-Wing Parties Loree Palas (Aue) 
Left-Wing Parties Ame es (97) 
Regional Parties 100.0 0.0 (4) 
Independents S03 hed 75) 
Cramer's V = .09 


As already mentioned, the relationship between mass 
elec Lora im curnouceweand tactional akiiliation in the context of 
a late’ modernizing society is not amenable to an invariant, 
unconditional hypothesis; there are alternative hypotheses as 
to the possible influences of this independent variable. To 
the extent that voting turnout can be assumed to result 
naturally from social-mobilizational forces, one ought to 
expect a greater likelihood of the MPs from high-turnout 
constituencies aligning with Mrs. Gandhi. But to the extent 
that turnout stems from personal influence, patron-client 
relationships, etc., one might expect this to relate more to 


the Syndicate's strength. Several studies have pointed to the 
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existence of the latter situation in India, where traditional 
social institutions such, for example, as dominant castes, 
work-teams patterned ebteretnegtragi tional jajimanu system, etc. 
account for higher levels of electoral turnout (the Rudolphs 
1967, and Elkins 1974). Unfortunately, the data provide no 
way to make these distinctions in our study. 

The data presented in Table 7.10 show that there is an 
overall negative association between electoral turnout and 
factional affiliation, with some degree of curvilinearity 
evident in this relationship. Thus, although support for Mrs. 
Gandhi was weakest among the MPs from constituencies with the 
highest turnout, she did better among those from medium-high 
and medium-low turnout constituencies than among those from 
constituencies with the lowest turnout. 

An important aspect that deserves some attention here 
is the possible confounding influences of some socio-economic 
contextual variables on the patterns of relationships between 
the political contextual variables and factional affiliation. 
The composite index of district social mobilization was 
picked up as a summary test factor for this purpose mainly 
Because of its potentiality £for*illuminating “contingent or 
conditional relationships. Insofar as increasing social 
mobilization in a transitional society brings hitherto sub- 
merged social groups into the political arena, it ought to 
operate as a contextual pressure for a more liberal politics. 


This has some interesting implications for the effects of the 
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TABLE 7.10 


FACTIONAL AFFILIATION OF CPP MEMBERS BY ELECTORAL 


TURNOUT IN CONSTITUENCY, 1967 





Turnout Bactelona leAtt id lation (N=). 
Pro-Indira Pro--Syndicate 

High (ets 20m (98) 

Medium Wal Wht!) (95) 

Low Wishes 7 DeleeS (94) 

Granerrsey=—= =. LO 

Gamma =e LO 


various characteristics of the constituency party system on 
the factional affiliation of the MPs analysed above. First, 
as to the size of the Congress vote, it would seem reasonable 
to assume that the vote polled for the party in highly 
mobilized environments would be less reflective of the 
traditional personalistic influences than in areas low on 
social mobilization and therefore more likely to be 
correlated with alignment with Mrs. Gandhi. Similarly, high 
electoral turnout ina highly mobilized milieu can be less 
justifiably attributed to traditional patron-client networks 
than in an area low on social mobilization and hence more 


likely to be positively associated with support for Mrs. Gandhi. 
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Finally, Jeftist main opposition parties would®be likely to 

be stronger in areas with greater social mobilization and 
Ougntis co operate as a more potent liberal pressure on Congress 
MPs from such environments. 

DiewOadcaspreesenreaminglable| /.11 only partly support 
these expectations. The near absence of any relationship 
between the size of Congress vote in the constituency and 
the MPs' factional alignment with Mrs. Gandhi found earlier 
remains largely unaltered among tnose from low-mobilization 
districts; it tends, as hypothesized, to take a positive 
direction among those from moderately mobilized districts, 
but it turns negative, against our expectation, among those 
from highly mobilized districts. 

As to the relationship between constituency electoral 
turnout and the MPs' alignment with Mrs. Gandhi, the original 
negative association, as hypothesized, turned positive among 
those from highly mobilized districts, and it remained negative 
in accordance with our expectation among those from moderately 
mobilized districts, but for those among whom the relationship 
should have been most strongly negative, those from least 
mobilized areas, the finding did not support our expectation | 
(Tablee/.iie).. 

As regards the relationship between the source of main 
opposition to the Congress and factional affiliation of the 
MPs, the members in whose constituencies the bulk of opposition 


vote went to the leftist parties were more likely to align 
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with Mrs. Gandhi in the most and least mobilized districts; 
this pattern was not maintained in the moderately mobilized 
districts, where those facing the main opposition from 
right-wing parties were more likely to extend support to 
hers (Table; 7.11): 

Moreover, since districts and constituencies are 
embedded into larger regional contexts which may act as 
overriding factors or considerations at the lower levels, it 
would be worthwhile to re-examine the relationship between 
political contextual variables and factional affiliation 
while holding region constant. As Table 7.12 shows, the 
lack of any association between the size of Congress 
constituency vote and the MPs'! enoeienmell A Vode! One rOunG 
earlier was subject to regional variations. For while the 
original lack of relationship remained basically unchanged in 
the southern region, a clearly positive relationship between 
size of Congress vote and alignment with Mrs. Gandhi emerged 
imethereastern, Handa, andswestern regions.2 Tt is dgrticuit 
to pinpoint what it is about the southern region that makes 
it deviate from the pattern found in other regions. Perhaps 
it can be attributed to the fact that in the 1967 elections 
challenges to the Congress predominance were less formidable 
in the major parts of the southern region, so the Congressmen 
there generally felt less of a pressure to go along with 
Mrs. Gandhi's attempt to radicalize the party's image, 


purporting to improve its electoral prospects, than those in 
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the eastern and Hindi regions where the Congress suffered 
considerable electoral reverses in 1967. The western 
region, where the Congress in 1967 remained considerably 
strong, does not, as it should according to this interpre- 
Patong mca lei ntoetnemSOULNeTN spattern,)butweitias notable 
that the strength of the positive association between Congress 
vote and alignment with Mrs. Gandhi is weakest in this region 
as compared to the eastern and Hindi regions. 

thesnegionaimcontrol did noteprove particularly 
illuminating in the case of the relationships between the 
source of main opposition to the Congress and factional 
abr Thiatroneormethemilo mmr nesdtstribputionsolhr cases seas alt 
stands, appears to defy any meaningful analytical interpre- 
tation) (Tablew/ .b2))r- 

Now, coming to the negative association between con- 
stituency electoral turnout and the MPs' alignment with Mrs. 
Gandhi found at the aggregated national level, Table 7.12 
shows that, when region was held constant, the original 
relationship was maintained in the southern region, but it 
got reversed in the Hindi and western regions and virtually 
disappeared in the eastern. It seems rather difficult to 
make any pursuaSive analytical sense of this criss-cross 
regional pattern. 

Focusing on the aggregated national level, the analysis 
of the relationships between the characteristics of the 


constituency party system and the Congress MPs' factional 
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alignment has thus far revealed that, while factional alignment 
was largely unrelated to the size of constituency Congress 
vote, the contexts more likely to favour a pro-Indira factional 
affiliation were characterized by low or medium levels of 
mass electoral turnout, with high turnout, presumably produced 
by the patron-brokers or "vote banks", typically associated 
with the Syndicate's strength. Moreover, the pro-Indira 
Congress constituencies displayed a wide range in terms of 
their political colouration, but they were moderately more 
likely to be non-party independent and right-wing than left- 
wing. 

However, the relationships between the constituency 
political contexts and the MPs‘ factional alignment were 
generally very weak, sometimes inexplicable, and often subject 
to wide regional variations. For this reason, it was decided 
to explore state-level political-contextual variables, which 
may well be the more significant environments overriding 
constituency contexts. 

Table 7.13 shows the relationship between proportions 
of Congress vote in states and factional alignment of the 
MPs. As against the lack of any overall relationship between 
constituency Congress vote and factional affiliation, a 
clearly negative association between the Congress vote-share 
in the state party systems and alignment with Mrs. Gandhi 
was shown to exist. While support for her was fairly strong 


across all categories of the independent variable, it was 
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FACTIONAL AFFILIATION OF CPP MEMBERS BY SIZE OF 


CONGRESS VOTE IN STATE, 1967 











Congress Vote Bactional Affiliation. (3) (N=) 
Pro-indina Pro-Syndicate 

High 

(47 05—2 0003) Ta etl EIS 0B (205) 

Medium 

(37 Oe — 47-32) [B03 2564 (94) 

LOw 

(Oe 0s —=30.28) S23 le jzeey, (96) 

Cramer's V = .07 


Gamma = .10 
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relatively greater among those from low Congress vote states. 
It would thus appear that the Congressmen from more 
"threatening" states in terms of narrower margins of electoral 
victory were mre likely to go along with Mrs. Gandhi's bid 

to refurbish the party's popular image by giving it a more 
radicallyslertistsandspopulist. orientation. 

If the above interpretation is correct, then one 
would also expect to find a positive relationship between the 
longitudinal trend of decreasing level of electoral support 
for the Congress and alignment with Mrs. Gandhi. Using state- 
level electoral figures, an attempt was made to build a 
composite index of party support trend on the basis of factor 
analysis of data pertaining to differences in average per- 
centage votes, 1960s/1950s, for the Congress, for the parties 
Stimtiesri onc, eiteanderedu@halecategories, and, for non-party 
independent candidates. Two factors were yielded by this 
procedure. The first delineated the dimension of an overall 
decreasing level of mass electoral support for the Congress 
over the four Lok Sabha elections of 1952, 1957, 1962, and 
1967, and the second that of the states where the Congress 
had, on the whole, held its own or increased its vote over 
the same period (see Appendix I). Since the two composite 
indices based on these factors were, conceptually as well as 
in terms of their effects on the dependent variable, the 
obverse of each other, only one of them, the index of non- 


Congress success trend in the state party systems, will be 
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reported here. As Table 7714 Clearly shows, high levels of 
non-Congress success consistently increased the probability 
of the MPs' alignment with Mrs. Gandhi, while the opposite 
held for the members coming from states where the Congress 
party's position was not so threatened. 

TeaDtew). 25 se goleces the relationship between the 
sOurce Of main opposition to the Congress in states and 
factional affiliation of the MPs. As at the constituency 
level, there was slightly greater likelihood of support for 
Mrs. Gandhi among Congressmen from rightist-main-opposition 
states than among those from leftist-main-opposition states; 
the two groups together were more supportive of her than those 
who, in a few instances, came from the states or union 
territories where the bulk of opposition vote had gone to 
regional parties or independents. But the relationship, on 


the whole, remained negligible. 


TABLE 7.14 


PERCENT PRO-INDIRA AMONG CPP MEMBERS BY NON-CONGRESS SUCCESS 


PATTERN IN STATE PARTY SYSTEMS, 1960s/1950s 


Non-Congress Success Pattern 3 Pro-Indira (N=) 
High | 86.6 (97) 
Medium 73.4 (94) 
Low payers CL02) 
Cranerusev = 10 
Gamma = .22 
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TABLE 7.15 
FACTIONAL AFFILIATION OF CPP MEMBERS BY SOURCE OF MAIN 


OPPOSITION TO CONGRESS IN STATE, 1967 








Source, or) Main BactionalsArtiliation (N=) 

Opposition Prozindira Pro-Syndicate 
Right-Wing Parties 79.3 20a (140) 
Left-Wing Parties Ua? Don? (135) 
Regional Parties 75.0 2520 22)) 
Independents 750 250 (4) 
Cramer's V =  .03 


Table 7.16 presents the relationship between state 
electoral turnout and factional affiliation. As at the 
constituency level, the electoral turnout at the state level 


varied negatively with the MPs' alignment with Mrs. Gandhi. 


Summary 


The analysis of socio-political contextual pressures 
on factional alignment of the Congress MPs in this chapter 
is suggestive of a number of conclusions. To begin with the 
ethnic contextual variables, the types of districts most 
likely to favour a pro-Indira factional alignment among the 


MPs were marked out by high concentrations of either Hindu or 
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TABLE iu 6 


FACTIONAL AFFILIATION OF CPP MEMBERS BY ELECTORAL 


TURNOUT IN STATE, 1967 











Turnout FactionalpAtriiliation (N=) 
Pro-Indira Pro-Syndicate 

High W Thats 2256.6 (53) 

Medium Wks S 267 (105) 

Low 84.1 15.9 (126) 

Granta SmVe— ver. 2 

Gamma = -.19 


non-Hindu religious communities, with the Syndicate's strength 
being correlated with more mixed settings. In other words, 
pro-Indira Congress has typically done better in areas of 
segmented or quarantined ethnic pluralism of both Hindu and 
non-Hindu variety than in ethnically mixed locales where 
communal parties like the Muslim League, Hindu Mahasabha, and 
the Jana Sangh have usually flourished. Moreover, the MPs from 
districts with higher proportions of depressed Hindu population 
(Scheduled Castes) were generally more likely to support Mrs. 
Gandhi than those from districts with higher proportions of 


non-Hindu depressed populations (Scheduled Tribes and 
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Christians), though in some regions the latter too followed 
the same pattern as the former. 

Second, in terms of developmental or mobilizational 
contextual variables; the support for the pro-indira’Congress, 
although it remained quite high among the MPs from more urban 
districts, was, on the whole, likely to be stronger among those 
from more rural districts. Since traditional middle-class 
status, which essentially represents the upper echelons of the 
rural status system, was found in Chapter 6 to be negatively 
associated with alignment with Mrs. Gandhi at the personal 
background plane, the higher support for her among the MPs 
from more rural districts generally seems indicative of the 
success of her faction in undercutting the dominantion of 
intermediate and local elites as the political mobilizers 
of the numerically preponderant poor peasantry. 

Finally, in terms of political-contextual variables, 
the analysis has shown, first, that, while the nature of the 
main opposition to the Congress, at either constituency or 
state level, did not, on the whole, appreciably account for 
factional affiliation patterns, electoral strength of the 
Congress at the state (but not at the constituency) level 
and voting turnout at both constituency and state levels 
were shown to be notable influences on the factional alignment 
of the members. The weaker the electoral strength of the 
Congress and the lower the voting turnout, the greater the 


likelihood that the Congress MPs from that state would align 
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with the pro-Indira faction. Moreover, it must also be noted 


that the relationships between state political-contextual 
variables and factional alignment of the MPs were generally 
stronger than those between the constituency political- 


contextual variables and factional affiliation.’ 
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Noteseto Chapter Vil 


Tin introducing a recent symposium volume on the study 
of regionalism in south Asia, its editor bemoaned: "Problems 
of definition, of conceptualization and of method were 
exacerbated by the state of knowledge concerning the subject. 
Vague allusions, imprecise usages, and emotion-laden 
anecdowesesuproundstnestopic. of .regions in«the south Asian 
setting. In clearing the underbush for the proposed stock- 
fakin ,aweel OUNCE LhormOubEde! 1 berationsstended .to..surier 
ETOMeLNeseuL laws, ai @banewmedte | 96721) «.)8OGs albriet review. 
of studies of regionalism in India, see Mandelbaum 1974: re 


only Ssoubceavartaplesphaviang =a loading of ==.25 or 
above on a factor were included in the construction of the new 
composite variables. 


For an excellent and not too technical introduction 
to factor analysis, see Rummel 1967. On the procedure of 
building composite indices from factor-score coefficient 
Matrix, see the Statistical Package for Social Sciences by 
Nie and others 1970: 226-7). 


3n fourth factor having a moderate positive loading 
for percent Scheduled Castes population and a low negative 
loading for percent Buddhist population was also delineated. 
This factor was, however, ignored as an artifact of the census. 
For the relatively recent conversion of some members of the 
Scheduled Castes into Buddhism, notably in Maharashtra, is 
responsible for this artificial polarity. 


Conversion into a non-Hindu religion has been an old 
way of escaping indignities stemming from their hopelessly 
lowly status in the Hindu community for the Scheduled Castes 
Onweaccount Olw tne Pulblutwon sbarrier. However; until 
recently such conversions were restricted to Christianity, 
Sikhism, and Islam. The more recent discovery of Buddhism 
as a new refuge for status-seeking Scheduled Castes owes to 
the leadership of Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, who himself embraced 
Buddhism at a mass conversion ceremony in 1956. Since 
Buddhism is an indigeneous religious faith but now practically 
non-existent in India, it neither carries the implications of 
conversion into a "foreign" faith nor does it encounter an 
attempt by the established community elites in the religion 
of destination to keep the new converts "in their place". 


A brief background to Buddhist conversion of Mahar 
ex-untouchables of Maharashtra can be found in Miller (1967) 
and Patterson (19 ). For excellent analyses of the politics 
of Jatav ex-untouchables in Agra city, see Lynch (1969) and 
Rosenthal (1970). 
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See eet ra ee CensussOor India 1961, Vol. 1. 
India, Part I-A(2) Text, Levels of Regional Development in 
Indwamtpelhr:) Managersor, publications, 1965), CGhfY Ii. The 
Clizetsmeritmoltmune wanking si naex here. devised is that it 
seeks to combine not only the dominant natural features but 
the main demographic variables in relation to the nature and 
Leva Pore ccOnonTemocm yaitry sin the ait strict..) Thesmain 
inadequacy of the index seems to be an indiscriminate combina- 
tion of a large number of variables. As the compiler himself 
DOIN SROUL ss A rmene OuTrSsecE it 1seimportant tOepoint out that 
I do not pretend that all the indices are either essential or 
the best that could be chosen. On the contrary, I was compelled 
to abandon certain more obvious and significant indices merely 
because they were difficult to collect with reference to a 
particular point of time. Not having yet devised a system of 
statistical weights, I chose safety in large number of indices. 
I believe it will be possible in later exercises to weed out 
a number of indices by means of component analysis and replace 
some of the present ones by more significant ones" (p. 11). 





Apart irom the andex,. the primary utility of this 
volume is in providing a mine of accompanying district-wise 
raw data on each variable employed in building the global 
index of development. It is from this source that I have 
drawn the data of socio-economic nature relating to districts 
foLestaetistical analysis carraed out an this chapter. Data 
on political contextual variables utilized in this chapter are 
drawn from Chandidas and others (1968). 


>For lack of information on power configurations 
within the external party apparatus at sub-state levels, 
this part of analysis cannot be pursued at lower levels. 


On interesting side question that may be raised here 
refers to the relationships between past party affiliation 
of Congressmen and the kind of main opposition they faced in 
tnerconsceicuency in 19675 \Datayon. this aspect are presented 
in the following table: 
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AWM shinion 2. hy) 


PAST PARTY AFFILIATION OF CPP MEMBERS AND THE NATURE 


OFS MATNSOPPOSLEION IN CONSTITUENCY, 1967 


Bastmbatty Ale bia tion Nature of Main Opposition 
Barmiy, 
Left Right Regional Indepen- 
a 
dent 


Regular Congressmen 





(N = 190) Sore! 3754 i. pips 
Left (N = 41) ANAL As) aye I 0.0 24.4 
Right (N = 9) S18} 5) 5be10 0.0 ihakeal 
Minority-Communal 

(N = 27) 3353 2920 Sha Boao 
Regional (N = 6) 50.0 16.7 0.0 S1Sh5 6) 
Combinations of 
Above (N = 8) 2p B75 0.0 eifias) 
NOTE: 


a. Includes some minor parties. 
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follows: 


TABLE S73 


The correlation coefficients pertaining to these 
relationships at the constituency and state levels are as 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICAL RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN 


POLITICAL CONTEXTUAL VARIABLES AND LOYALTY 


TO MRS. GANDHI AMONG CPP MEMBERS 


Relationship Constituency 
Between Gamma Wy 


Size of Congress Vote 
and Loyalty to Mrs. 
Gandhi m2 BOM 


Source of Main 
Opposition and 
Loyalty to Mrs. Gandhi 09 


Electoral Turnout and 
Loyalty to Mrs. Gandhi Sq 1k@) 0 


Non-Congress Electoral 
Success Pattern 
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CHAPTER VIII 


PERSONAL AND CONTEXTUAL BACKGROUNDS AND 


FACTIONAL AFFILIATION 


In the preceding chapters, I have analysed the impact 
of two of the background variables on factional affiliation 
of CPP members: (1) personal socio-political backgrounds of 
members that serve as the more immediate context of political 
S0ctalvzation, rand) (2)stnheir broader, distal socio-political 
COntexts that constitute the’ wider milieu for their socializa- 
tion and intervening situational antecedents of political 
behavior. But I have postponed thus far the analysis of the 
combined influence of these two blocs of variables. It is to 
thrsetask) thatel will now turn. 

My approach in analysing these variables in combina- 
CionwuseintLormed by the theoretical) position that the per— 
sonal and contextual backgrounds do not form mutually 
exclusive sets of phenomena; the former are themselves to a 
great extent contextually determined. Hence instead of 
trying to find out which one of the two is "more important" 
in predicting or explaining factional affiliation, by an 
indiscriminate use of statistical controls without reference 
to theoretical status of the variables, my approach will be 
to treat the two sets of independent variables as comple- 


mentary rather than completing sources of explanation. 
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Three aspects of personal background will be con- 
Sidered in varying socio-political context to examine the 
environmental effects on the patterns of factional affiliation. 
Eiecematem a )/esOCia meotralitication, (2) Organi zedsgroup 
abiilvataon,, and (3) political icareer) patterns within the 


parliamentary and extra-parliamentary party organization. 
SOCIAL STRATIFICATION AND FACTIONAL AFFILIATION 


It will be recalled that within the parliamentary 
party as a whole there was some evidence that factional 
positions adopted by the MPs were associated with age, 
religion, caste, education, and occupation of the member. 
Contrary to education, which showed a positive relationship 
with alignment with Mrs. Gandhi, age and caste varied nega- 
Eimelyawlt ele eeenmaddi tron, thie MPs belonging topthe 
minority religious communities were more solid in their 
support for Mrs. Gandhi than those who were Hindus. Finally, 
the modern middle-class and lower middle-class MPs were more 
bikelvetovalign with the pro-indira Congress than, those 
belonging to the Upper-class or traditional middle-class 


Occupations. 


Age 

Table 8.1 shows@that, with region controlled, the 
negative association between age and loyalty to Mrs. Gandhi 
was more or less maintained in all regions, though its 


strength was considerably weakened in the Hindi and non- 
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€T*- 6Z°= vI°- 70°- TO°= = UUed 
aes 9€° Gls “Gs CL. = A S,zoueID 
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pep 
Hindi western regions. The wider support for Mrs. Gandhi in 
these two regions, irrespective of the MPs' age, may be 
attributed to her greater presence and influence in her 
native Hindi region and to the territorial concentration of 
some ncen-Hindu religious minorities, with their known prefer- 
ence for the Congress left wing in some states of the non- 
Hindi western region. 

When district social mobilization was controlled, the 
original negative relationship between age and alignment with 
the left-wing Congress splinter led by Mrs. Gandhi was, as 
one would expect, considerably strengthened among the MPs 
from least mobilized districts, slightly reduced among those 
from moderately mobilized districts, and tended to take a 
mildly positive turn among those from the most mobilized 
districts s(Table. 8 2) 

Stratified by another contextual control variable, 
source of main opposition to the Congress in the constituency 
in the preceding election, the original inverse relationship 
between age and alignment with Mrs. Gandhi's faction was 
largely maintained among the MPs facing the principal chal- 
lenge from the non-party independents, but considerably 
reduced in strength among those facing leftist parties as 


their main opposition (Table 8.3). 


Religion 
The pattern of greater likelihood of support for the 
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pro-Indira Congress among the MPs belonging to non-Hindu 
religious minorities as compared to those with Hindu reli- 
gious AE ore was remarkably maintained in all regions, 
except the non-Hindi western one, where, for some inexplicable 
reason, this trend was mindly reversed (Table 8.4). 

Moreover, the earlier finding indicating the greater 
probability of support for the pro-Indira Congress among the 
non-Hindu MPs was also, on the whole, maintained when the 
onatces, Of Hindu-Muslim ands Hindy—sikh; population) polarity 
were introduced as control variables, although the likelihood 
of support for Mrs. Gandhi was consistently higher among 
those districts with greater concentration of either Hindu 
Or non-Hindu population than among those from mixed districts. 
This latter pattern of more solid backing for Mrs. Gandhi 
among the MPs respresenting districts with high-Hindu or 
high-Muslim/Sikh population polarity was also characteristic 
of the Hindu MPs compared among themselves, excluding the 
non-Hindus (Table 8.4) 

Further, controlling for the index of depressed 
Hindu/non=Hindu population polarity in district, one finds 
that irrespective of the variation along this dimension, the 
non-Hindu MPs were more solid in their support for Mrs. 

Gandhi than the Hindu. In addition, within-group comparison 
of Hindu and non-Hindu MPs revealed that while the proportions 
of alignment with Mrs. Gandhi among the latter did not show 


any noticeable impact of the district depressed Hindu/non- 
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Shae 
Hindu population polarity, among the Hindu MPs those from 
depressed-Hindu and mixed districts were considerably more 
levee vecrorea lignewileiencrm: lane tnoseerrom the depressed non- 
Hindusdistricts (Tablers 74). 

Finally, when district social mobilization was held 
constant, it wasefouna that, contrary to the predictions of 
the standard social mobilization theories, both among the 
Hindu and non-Hindu MPs, those from less mobilized districts 
were generally more likely to align with the pro-Indira 
Congress than those from more mobilized districts (Table Or 4 ie 
This pattern seems to be the product of the confounding 
influence of the regional variable. For both the Hindu and 
non-Hindu MPs in Mrs. Gandhi's native Hindi region, which 
happens to be the least mobilized, were more solid sin, there 
support for her than in other regions. And them patLeern 
prevailing in the Hindi region, aided by its size and bulk, 


was apparently overlaid on the overall pattern. 


Caste 

Table 8.5 shows that the negative association between 
caste and alignment with Mrs. Gandhi observed in the panlia- 
mentary party as a whole was more or less maintained vi Gh cela UHL 
regions, except the non-Hindi eastern one where the finding 
should be largely discounted because of the very small number 
of cases. PAlso noticeable is the fact that, although the 


direction of this relationship remains negative, it 1s 
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considerably weakened and tends to disappear in the Hindi 
region, indicating a greater universality of appeal of Mrs. 
Gandhi in this region as compared to the others. One must, 
however, hasten to add that even in other regions support for 
Mrs. Gandhi was quite broadbased across all caste groups. 

When factional affiliations were related to caste, 
COUELOMUIngG slLOrethewleveleoL social mobilization of the 
district, it was found that the original inverse association 
between the two variables emerged more strongly negative 
among the MPs from the least mobilized districts, turned 
positive among those from moderately mobilized districts, but 
unexpectedly reverted to the negative direction among those 
from the most mobilized districts (Table 8.6). 

Now, let us examine the relationship between caste 
andwraGge1Oualsattlimiation, — GCOnLLO Maing Simultaneously for 
Peq 1 onecndagaistrict sociaismobilagation. Doing this, we find 
a rather general pattern of a curvilinear relationship 
between caste and factional alignment, except where the 
numbermot Gases 1S-too smal je and) that is for the middle— 
caste MPs to be more strongly behind her than those of higher 
or lower caste membership. However, this pattern is mildly 
reversed in moderately mobilized districts in the two regions 
with a decent number of cases left (Table 8.7). 

Comparisons of the effects of the source of main 
opposition to the Congress on the relationship between caste 


and factional alignment show that the original negative 
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association between caste and fovdlty sro Mrs. Gandhi is con-— 
Siderably strengthened among the MPs representing constitu- 
encies with left-. or independent-oriented Opposition. but 
this pattern was reversed among those constituencies with a 
rightist main opposition (Table 8.8). The deviant pattern 
that emerges among the upper-caste MPs from the rightist- 
main-Opposition constituencies is an interesting one. Perhaps 
it reflects the fact that where the Principals opposde1on to 
it is rightist, the Congress itself is dominated by the more 
conservative upper-strata social groups, which with their 
local power base more or less Unshietangeand  »Secure, felt 
Tesssconstraintyin aligning with the left-leaning but 
politically more successful pro-Indira Congress at the 


MatronalL level. 


Education 

As already noted, within the parliamentary party as 
a whole education is positively correlated with alignment 
with Mrs. Gandhi. Table 8.9 shows that this relationship is 
subject to regional variations; while the original pattern 
emerges considerably strengthened in the non-Hindi eastern 
ans southern regions, it is for some reason reversed in the 
remaining two. Can this be St Lotenwen to variations in the 
TevelesOlesoci als Mmobislizaetonma ned ibe terent regions? 

District social mobilizationsby itself shows some 


influence on the relationship between education and factional 
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abivliation..) For example; when social mobilization is con- 
trolled, the positive association between education and 
alignment with Mrs. Gandhi virtually disappears in the least 
mobilized districts, tends to re-emerge weakly in the moder- 
ately mobilized districts, and it reappears more strongly in 
thesmost, mobulazedsdastrumets. (lablessi0). 

ContnoMaingesimullLanecisly or region andidistrict 
social mobilization, we find that within each region higher 
social mobilization does not necessarily lead to a greater 
positive relationship between education and alignment with 
the left-wing Congress splinter (Table 8.11). The unspecified 
regional context does therefore retain an independent effect 
Ofe1ces Own) on thespatterns of factional affiliation in the 


CPE. 


Occupation 

As Tablem¢.i2 shows, the Overall, national pattern of 
relationship between occupation and factional affiliation is 
more or less maintained when region is held constant. Within 
each region, the modern middle-class and lower middle-class 
MPs were, on the whole, more likely to align with Mrs. Gandhi 
than those belonging to traditional middle-class and upper- 
class occupations as well as those who saw themselves as 
"professional politicians." 

The original relationships between occupation and 


factional affiliation also remain basically unaltered when 


+ hs) depbiee le 
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Se fil 
dustrict. social mobile zationels controlled “(Mable 8.13). 
Also, when region and district social mobilization are con- 
trolled simultaneously, within each region, irrespective of 
the level of social mobilization, the modern middle-class and 
lower middle-class MPs were disproportionately more likely 
to align with Mrs. Gandhi than their counterparts belonging 
tO Other occupational groups. In addition, within each 
region, with the increasing levels of social mobilization, 
the ratio of modern middle-class to traditional tear 
MPs consistently rose until in the most mobilized districts 


where traditional middle-class MPs constituted the modal 


category (Table 38.14). 


Organized Group Affiliation and 


Factional Alignment 


As already observed in Chapter 6, within the parlia- 
mentary party as a whole, the MPs with organized group 
abmulrart Ons Otel tnereruncteLOonalsOn primodial CYPESs;;,, were 
more likely to align with the pro-Indira Congress than those 
unattached to organized interest groups. This seemed to 
provide some indirect evidence for the prevailing impression 
of the observers that the Syndicate was more given to a 
clientelist style of politics based on dispensation of 
immediate, concrete material rewards and patronage rather 
than concerned with broader policy issues. 


When region is held constant, the original relation- 
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ships between organized group affiliation and factional 
identification are largely maintained in all regions. Within 
each region, the MPs associated with organized groups of any 
kind were, by and large, more in support of Mrs. Gandhi than 
those without involvement in organized group activities 
(Ra bieeo hay 

Assuming that organized group politics are more 
characteristic of areas at higher levels of social mobiliza- 
tion, one would expect a greater proportion of MPs with 
organized group affiliations to come from more mobilized 
Grstricts. |) )And thercombined effects of these two: variables, 
involvement in interest group organizations at the personal 
levelecnd higher ssoclalwmobiiazaticon at the contextual jlevel, 
ought to augment the proportions of MPs aligning with the 
pro-Indira Congress as compared to the relationships for the 
entirespoOpulation of MPs. As Table 8.16 reveals, the inci- 
dence of organized group connections is, in fact, higher 
among the MPs from more socially mobilized districts relative 
to the less mobilized ones. But the effects of organized 
GEoup attiiivation—-~orawhdteiies penind 1t——-are hardiy any 
greater in the more socially developed districts than in the 
more backward ones. This underlines the problems involved in 
generalizing about such heterogeneous categories as "organized 
groups." As already noted in Chapter 6, among the organized 
functional groups, the MPs associated with modern middle- 


class professional associations and industrial -and 
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agricultural workers' unions were more solid in their support 
for Mrs. Gandhi than those active in farmers' associations 
and chambers of business and industries. 

The trend of greater support for Mrs. Gandhi among 
the MPs with organized group backgrounds does not show any 
marked influence of varying political context, at least in 
terms of the source of main opposition to the Congress in 
Ehescoustitucncy aWwithethassvartaple held: constant the 
original relationships were maintained whether the main 
Opposition came from the rightist or leftist parties or from 
non-party independents (except for a slight dip in propor- 
tionate support for Mrs. Gandhi among the MPs associated with 
primordial groups and challenged by either rightist or leftist 


opposition parties). (See Table 8.17.) 


POlieicaln@arecer Patterns and 


Facelonaleotrmut tation 


The analysis of political career patterns of the 
Congress MPs in relation to their factional affiliation, 
carried out in Chapter 6, revealed two broad patterns. First, 
position-holding within the external party organization at 
the national level, or at more than one level conjointly, 
tended to increase the likelihood of the MP's alignment with 
the Syndicate. On the other hand, position-holding at lower 
levels of the party organizationsor lack of Such positions 


were found to be associated with alignment with the pro-Indira 
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Congress. Second, in the case of careers in the parliamentary 
party, seniority as such was inversely related to loyalty to 
Mrs. Gandhi, a strong correlation between ministerial status 
and pro-Indira factional stance was observed. In this sec- 
tion, these relationships will be re-examined in varying 


environmental contexts. 


Career in the External Party 

Table 8.18 shows that the overall trend of signifi- 
cant position-holding in, and consequently greater integra- 
tions into, the external party organization at the highest 
or at more than one level being associated with a more 
autononomous factional posture against Prime Minister Gandhi 
is subject to regional variations. Whereas the original 
overall relationship is largely confirmed in the non-Hindi 
western and southern regions, there are departures from this 
pattern in the Hindi and non-Hindi eastern regions. In the 
Hindi regions, the support for Mrs. Gandhi emerges as fairly 
uniform across all categories of external party position- 
holding, which may be attributed to her greater hold and 
appeal in her "home" region. In the eastern region, on the 
Otner hand; pcontrary LO eehesoverall, national pattern, non= 
position-holders and position-holders in the local, district- 
level party organization were shown to be less likely to 
align with her than the state-level or multiple-level 


position-holders. However, the pattern in the eastern region 
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should, I think, be discounted because of the small number of 
cases in most of the categories. 

When district social mobilization was held constant, 
it was found that, though the overall national pattern was, 
by and large, maintained in all cases, there was a slight 
departure fromeit en tne most mobilized! districts, (inasmuch 
as there remained hardly any difference in the Seer ione 
of support for Mrs. Gandhi among the multiple-level organiza- 
Cienalie activists and noen-poOsit@on-nolders) .” In addition, 
as one would expect, with the increasing level of district 
Scoiaimobnli1zation mamconsustenty 14ase.in, the proportions of 
support for Mrs. Gandhi among the multiple-level organiza- 
tional, acLivists was inoOticeable. For some strange reason, 
this trend was reversed in the case of non-position-holders 
(ia Lemos f9)) 7 

When one controls simultaneously for region and 
Gietrictesocialmmobiligzation,. the findings do not appear to 
be easily interpretable. Within the Hindi region, party 
organizational activists emerge as more likely than the non- 
position-holders to support Mrs. Gandhi in the most and least 
mobilized qverroeres whereas they are less prone to align 
with her in moderately mobilized districts. Outside the 
Hindi region, the numbers of cases are too small for meaning- 
ful analysis (Table 8.20). 

With the source of main opposition to the Congress 


held constant, the overall pattern was most clearly maintained 
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only among the MPs from constituencies with a rightist- 
oriented opposition Among the members from leftist- and 
independent-main opposition constituencies, party organiza- 
tional activists were, by and large, more likely than the 
non-position-holders to align with Mrs. Gandhi (Table 8.21). 
When the factional identifications of the MPs were 
arrayed against another political contextual variable, ae 
index of non-Congress success trend in the state party 
Syseemari LaWasmeOund 7m tirsteOot all, .,tnat the original 
pattern of national- or multiple-level party organizational 
activists being more likely to align with the Syndicate was 
largely maintained irrespective of the competitive strength 
of the Congress. There was, however, a striking tendency 
BOGetnes pLopole om, OL spositi1on—nolding as well as non- 
position-holding MPs aligning with Mrs. Gandihi to increase, 
the higher the level of non-Congress success trend (Table 


Bien2 2p) 


Parliamentary Party Career 


As already noted, within the CPP as a whole, while 
parliamentary seniority as such varied inversely with 
alignment with Mrs. Gandhi, ministerial status was shown to 
be correlated with factional loyalty to her. In addition, those 
holding positions within the government or simultaneously 
within the party and the government were more likely to 
align with the pro-Indira Congress than the non-position- 


holders and those holding positions within the party only. 
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The negative association between parliamentary 
seniority and loyalty to Mrs. Gandhi was more or less main- 
tained in all regions, except the non-Hindi eastern one, 
where for some reason it turned positive (Table 8.23). Nor 
didedistrict social mobilization show any appreciable impact 
on the overall relationship between parliamentary seniority 
and factional affiliation; within each category of nveerce 
social mobilization, this relationship remained negative, 
though it was considerably weakened in the most mobilized 
dustricts (Table 738.24)" 

When region and social mobilization were simultane- 
ously controlled, some varying, though not always easily 
explicable, patterns emerged. The negative association 
between parliamentary seniority and loyalty to Mrs. Gandhi 
basically remained unaltered in the least and moderately 
mobilized districts in all regions with enough cases to 
generalize. However, in the most highly mobilized districts, 
the relationship was shown to be negative in the Hindi and 
non-Hindi western regions but positive in the non-Hindi © 
eastern and southern regions (Table 8.25). 

When factional identifications were related to 
parliamentary seniority controlling for the index of non- 
Congress success trend in the state party systems, it was 
found that the negative association between parliamentary 
seniority and factional alignment with Mrs. Gandhi was 


strongest in states where the Congress party's competitive 
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strength was least threatened by a non-Congress electoral 
success pattern; it tended to decrease until it turned mildly 
positive among the MPs from states with the most threatened 
electoral base for the Congress (Table 8.26). 

Another aspect of political career which can be 
measured and compared is that of position-holding within the 
government (federal council of ministers) and the Sera 
party organization (national/state). Although Mrs. Gandhi 
wasmable topcamrvathecsesupoort, Of the majority of MPs ain all 
Categories, holding positions in the government’ or concur-— 
rently in the government and the eee were more likely to 
align with Mrs. Gandhi than those holding positions in the 
party only or than the non-position-holders. 

As Table 8.27 shows, the relationship between 
position-holding in the party/government and factional 
affiliation observed at the national level were largely 
maintained in all regions except for a minor departure from 
this pattern in the Hindi region. Nor did district social 
mobilization show any noticeable impact on this relationship; 
within each level of social mobilization the original 
association was largely maintatined (Table 8.28). So neither 
the regional context nor the social development of the 
district appears to exercise an appreciable influence on the 
relationship between participation in the party organization 
and/or government on the one hand and factional atfaliation 


on the other. 
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When we compare the correlations of the MP's fac- 

tional affiliation and the index of non-Congress electoral 
success pattern in the states, we find that, although the 
Original, relatilonshipssve tweenscareer patterns in” the govern-— 
menteand the party anautactional affiliation remain largely 
intact, ithe sproportwonsomeMPsralagning with Mes. Gandhi 
generally tended to rise with decreasing electoral competi- 
eivemstrengten On tiescongress. = bhis pattern is discernible 
in practically all categories of the MPs career modalities 


(Tabler3. 29). 
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ERSTE RSS ND. 4 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Tether coursesOfethasmestudy ofthe 11969 split in the 
Indian National Congress, I have attempted to examine the 
problem from two perspectives. First, EGCUSINGed weet ea Sea 
macro phenomenon, a conceptual framework was developed 
within which one could analyse schisms in parties, especially 
a predominant, pragmatic, sucess-oriented, mass party such 
as the Congress. The second perspective utilized was cast 
at the micro level and it sought to analyse the various 
pressures on the decision of a segment of the Congress 
elites to align with one or the other of the two groups into 
whvechmthes par tywSpll tet ngs.9 69. 

To begin with party schism as a macro process, the 
analytical framework derived from the case Or Ener 2969 
Congress split identified three sets of variables as critical 
in determining whether and how a split occures in a party 
such as the Congress: (ly antra-party elite conflicts,° (2) 
social mobilization in the larger society, and (3) the nature 
of the party system and of the party concerned. The first 


two constitute the primary indepentdent variables whose influ- 
ences on party schism are mediated by the etiects or themnature 


of the party unit and the party system of which it forms a part. 
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The catalyst behind the Congress split seemed to have 
been conflicts over power among the post-Nehru Congress 
elites, which, in addirr1Oone to purely personal differences, 
also came to display elements of idiological and generational 
differences as well as those based on parliamentary versus 
extra-parliamentary organizational differentiation. But it 
is notable that ideological and other rationales Be Likonaeh 
rather than preceded the first signs of conflict over power 
among the senior party leaders. As the empirical description 
of the events leading to the split indicated, not only did 
tne=contl! tcl eanong = =tOpe caders trergqger thercrisis, it also 
gradually drew a largely reluctant local-level leadership 
into the controversy. Moreover, once personal rivalry among 
leaders surfaced, ideological, generational, and other 
considerations were brought in to cloak political ambition. 
And the two sets competing elites within the party took rather 
antithetical postures in the ensuing crisis: the pro-Indira 
group considered it in purely "ideological" terms and the 
Syndicate in those of a simple "conflict for power". 

In addition, competition for power between different 
elements of the party leadership prompted them to mobilize 
new bases of mass support and champion the aspirations of 
underprivileged groups in the society. For reasons of 
generational differences and in the public images of the top 
leaders, Mrs. Gandhi and her allies were successful in pLO— 


jecting themselves as the proponents of a new level of 
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Soc. alwandspoliticalemobitization sin the country, as opposed 
to the Syndicate, whose public image seemed to be more 
conservative and traditionalistic. 

If the crisis originated in power conflicts among 
the national leaders of the party, it soon spread to mid- 
and lower-level elites and a very complex pattern of inter- 
relationships among various Coeeions inediirenent anstatu— 
tional areanas and levels of party organization was revealed. 
The picture, as unfolded by the Desai affair, the Presiden- 
tial election, and the AICC requisition move, was one of a 
more conservative subcoalition within the party composed of 
the top Syndicate leaders in the party and government, the 
second-echelon "Ginger Group" leaders in the Parliament, and 
most of the dominant state-level Congress factions ranged 
against a seemingly more radical faction led by Prime Minster 
Gandnpecicaneme kitchen cabimebwecolleagues,, backed jby sthe 
BVOUNGETULKS sei nethe sParivanentjandedsew dominant, but 
mostly minority factions in the state Congress parties. 
Faced at first with a formidable array of forces against her 
anche: panty, Mrs. Gandhi 7~etoosinitiatives EO take the 
whole issue to a broader arena than the party. Through a 
series of tactics and policy-shifts--e.g., the demand for 
"conscience voting" in the Presidential election, bank 
nationaliziation, abolition of privy purses and other princely 
privileges, a well-timed and carefully managed snap election 


"de-linked" with state elections and thereby reducing the 
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relevance of state-level levers of power still dominated 
in some states by the Syndicate--Mrs. Gandhi succeeded in 
generating a tremendous popular upsurge in her favour. The 
Syndicate, initially considerably stronger, suffered a 
progressive depletion of support within the party until 
Mrs. Gandhi's faction eventually emerged as the majority 
faction and forced the Syndicate rump to split. 

This affair, primarily one among the party elites, 
soon got linked up with social forces--some enduring and 
some more recent--in Indian politics: increasing politici- 
zation of many hitherto submerged social groups, regionism, 
caste and communal identities and populism. Regionalism 
was certainly apparent in the trend revealed in major concen- 
trations of *supporefor the two factions: the Syndicate was 
stronger in some states of the non-Hindi rimlands, Mrs. 
Gandhi’ setaction!in the Hindi heartland. On the balance, 
however, both the factions, especially the pro-Indira Congress, 
cross-cut regional divisions fovaneextentesurricient to 
preclude too strong an identification with a particular 
region. 

Moreover, Mrs. Gandhi consciously and adroitly 
sought to present herself as the champion of underprivileged 
groups, vowed to fight against the "reactionary few" to the 
bitter end, and, in addition to challenging the Syndicate 
within the party and the parliament, she took steps to 


MObildeeypublicnopinion agalnsteit. in this she seems to 
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Haves beecnesvecessrule sl liesrrrst Prime Minister without any 
Significant  participationvin india'’s anti—-colonial national 
movement, Mrs. Gandhi also espoused the aspirations of a new 
generation of Indians, and by purging most of the powerful 
Olguard party leaders, opened up avenues of career mobility 
for younger leaders. By leaning heavily on the most promi- 
nent Muslim, Scheduled Caste, and Sikh Congress leaders - 
her "Kitchen cabinet," she made an effective appeal to 
India's three most significant minorities, without, however, 
arenating subStantiad Hindiesupport. “Mrs. Gandhi” s family, 
which has so far provided three generations of national 
leadership, happens to be a most cosmopolitan one, and there- 
fore is capable of making a wider political appeal than any 
Orner politicai—tamr1lyeain] india. (Born Onehindu,ekKasnmind 
Brahman, parents, she married a Parsee; of her two sons, the 
elder one is married to a Christian and the younger one to a 
Sikh.) And the 197tvelectiton—-—"Indirats electoral land= 
slide"--gives her some claim to labels such as "charismatic" 
and "“parameter-altering" leadership. 

Now, coming to the party and the party system, the 
Congress, the centerpiece of India's predominant party system, 
virtually represents India in miniature. Not surprisingly, 
the Congress has often been regarded as crucial not only to 
thesoperation of the@indian? political system, but also to the 
understanding of society-polity interactions. Expectedly, 


the party and the party system also provided the CructDLe Lor 
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mediating the effects of elite conflicts within the party 
and broad changes in the larger society that eventually led 
togthesgpanty “crisis ine8l969°5 All the important-elements of 
what Rajni Kothari calls the "Congress system"--Congress 
factions; Minor opposrtionsparties, political movements 
Outside the party space, insitutional (parliamentary) as 
well as mass (extra-parliamentary) strands of political 
behaviour, etc.--were evident in 1969 and in important 
respects determined the outcome. The interplay of institu- 
tional interest groups--notably the CWC and its subcommittee 
GPBy the Cabinet, -and (CPP andGits- exectitive, the Chief 
Ministers' club, and the AICC--was in evidence throughout. 
The CWC, being the apex of the Congress power structure 
comprising the top leaders from the party organization and 
government, all other institutional interest groups 
initially looked upon it with deference as the body most 
qualified to deal authoritatively with the crises. After 
repeated references to this body, and after two seemingly 
successful resolutions of the crisis by this body, the 
conflict kept up erupting and eventually spread to all 
other institutions. With overwhelming support within the 
cabinet, the CPP, and the AICC, Mrs. Gandhi was eventually 
able to isolate the Syndicate's one-vote majority in the 
party's "high command" (CWC). 

Congress factionalism was naturally omnipresent 


and was displayed at every stage of the crisis and every 
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407 
arena: at the Bangalore AICC session where Kamaraj, Atulya 
Ghosh, and Nijalingappa of the Syndicate, along with Desai 
and Chavan, joined forces, and (departing from the typical 
consensual procedure of top-level decision-making in the 
Congress )PcontrontedeMrs-eGandhi and her principal allies 
Jagjivan Ram and Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, with an unacceptable 
Presidential nominee; within the CPP, where the blocs of 
vots from states with varying degrees of cohesion and 
parliamentary groupings such as the "Ginger Group" and the 
"Young Turks" played major roles; in state-level Congress 
machines where a bewildering variety of "ministerialist" and 
"dissident" factions presented an extremely complex and 
shifting pattern of inter-relationships with the two emerging 
Groupings. =otarcong CUulLwwitheaestronger position sonly 
within the CPP and a few states, Mrs. Gandhi mounted a great 
public campaign that was in some part responsible for winning 
Over supporters of the Syndicate to her cause. Some impor- 
tant national-level leaders, such as Home Minister Chavan, 
and also many of the state-level factional leaders hastened 
to ride the Indira bandwagon. By the time the top Syndicate 
leaders were forced out of the Congress, Mrs. Gandhi was 
left within the party with only two other ranking Congress 
leaders with an autonomous power base. These were Maharash- 
tra's Chavan and the leader of the Scheduled Castes, Jagjivan 
Ram. Along with these two senior colleagues, Mrs. Gandhi 
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landslide established Mrs. Gandhi as the undisputed national 
leader and eclipsed Chavan and Ram. 

Moveover, Since the unprecedented Congress majority 
in the Sect: was won without a party organization worth 
its name in several states, such as, for example, Gujarat, 
Karnataka, Tamil Nadu, West Bengal, where the Pradesh Congress 
units were still largely controlled by the Syndicate, the 
electoral success was largely the product of Mrs. Gandhi's 
direct personal appeal to the masses. This seemed to rein- 
vest a strong personalistic element in the Congress, which 
after Nehru's death had tended to be a much more impersonal 
mechanism. 

The Congress split also illustrated--and was affected 
by--the interactions between the Congress factions, on the 
one hand, and oppostion parties, on the other. As revealed 
by the Presidential election and the parliamentary division 
on the adjournment motion in which the Syndicate voted with 
the opposition, the opposition parties joined in the factional 
eonmiactspinsthesrulung panrtyeon themsidesorithesCongress 
faction of their choice. With overwhelming support from 
the left-wing and regional non-Congress parties as well as 
from the bradaway "congress" parties and independents. Mrs. 
Gandhi was able not only to subvert the Syndicate's attempt 
to put a man antagonistic to her in the Rashtrapati Bhawan 
(President's House), but also to keep her minority government 


in power until a well-timed parliamentary dissolution and 
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409 
mid-term election restored the predominance of the Congress 
Party in her own image. The merger of several opposition 
parties and factions as well as many independents with Mrs. 
Gandhi's Congress also contributed to the re-emergence of 
this new consensus within the Indian National Congress, 
without any substantial break in the historical continuity 
of this unique political organization. | 

Thegroleson assocrationa interest groups’ inthe 
party crisis remained indirect, though through issuance of 
Statements and, in a few cases, organization of solidary 
Boies ethettradesunions, andygroupseor plawyernsateachers, 
doctors, students, public sector employees, small shop- 
keepers, peasants, etc., did demonstrate a widespread support 
for Mrs. Gandhi among many interest sectors, which might have 
influenced the calculations of party leaders. 

Moving the focus of analysis to the micro level, 
an attempt was made to develop a paradigm of factional 
identification, in order to facilitate the analysis of the 
eee Onaeli te backgnoudmpactor simi n tthe saftidwvation ofethe 
Congress Parliamentary Party members with one of the two 
major groups into which the Congress split in 1969. The 
paradigm postulated basically two sets of independent 
variables--the personal backgroud variables of the MP's 
and ‘their constituency ‘or district characteristics. “The 
former are conceived as the sources of the more immediate 
scoializing influences and the latter as broader contexts 


of socialization as well as of felt pressures of local 
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410 
interests, socio-political characteristics; and so on: 

The analysis of socio-political backgrounds fo the 
Congress MPs on the personaleplane revealedgthat although 
Mrs. Gandhi's faction emerged as the true inheritor of the 
catchall character of the pre-split Congress, some background 
variables were proportionately more strongly associated with 
alignment with Mrs. Gandhi than others. Generationally, 
those aligning with Mrs. Gandhi were likely to be somewhat 
younger that the Syndicate supporters. Among the older MPs, 
those participating in the national movement were slightly 
MoOnewlakelyutousupporianes thane thesnoOneparticipants: 

In terms of social stratification, while alignment 
with Mrs. Gandhi varied inversely with caste and positively 
with education, occupation showed a more complex pattern of 
relationship. In the case of the latter, the modern middle- 
class and lower middle-class MPs were more likely to support 
her than those belonging to the upper-class and traditional 
middle-class occupations as well as those who perceived 
themselves as "social workers and professional politicians". 
In addition, MPs belonging to non-Hindu religious minority 
communities were relatively more soiid in their support for 
Mrs. Gandhi than those who were Hindus. 

Though the data available did not permit a detailed 
mapping of attitudes and orientations of the MPs, some 
limited, indirect measures of attitudes showed that the 
pro-Indira MPs were more Likely to be intellectually oriented 


and to have leftist or centrist ideological leanings as 
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compared to the pro-Syndicate ones, who were more frequently 
lacking in such intellectual traits as high education and 
publications, and, when identifiable in terms of ideological 
leanings, more likely to be right-wingers. 

In terms Tofminvolvement “in organized ‘group activities, 
alignment with Mrs. Gandhi varied positively with affiliation 
with organized interest groups generally and with modern 
middle-class professional associations, industrial and non- 
industria liworkersi! Minions, and minority religious “aAssocia-— 
tions @inepabti cul am saelheesupporke for “thessyndicate was "pro- 
portionately greater among the MPs having no connection with 
organized groups; among the MPs with group involvement, the 
Syndicate did slightly better among those active in farmers’ 
groups and chambers of business and commerce. 

Companitson on, pola ticalecarcer! patterns tof; the 
Congress MPs revealed certain notable trends characterizing 
the pro-Indira faction and the Syndicate. First, among the 
MPs who have belonged to some non-Congress parties prior to 
their joining «the: Congress,*those coments from the left-wing, 
minority-communal, and regional parties were more likely to 
align with Mrs. Gandhi than those coming from right-wing 
parties. Second, whereas greater integration into the 
external party, in terms of higher status at the national 
and at more than one level of the extra-parliamentary party 
organization, was assicated with the relatively lower 


proportionate support for Mrs. Gandhiasestatus atelLowem Levels 
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of the external party was associated with greater support 
fom nhen. Mihird awhile parliamentary “seniority! as* such 
varied inversely with alignment with Mrs. Gandhi, higher 
status within the parliamentary party, measured by member- 
ship in the union council of ministers and in parliamentary 
committees, tended to increase the probability of support 
for her. Finally, combined position-holding by the MPs in 
both the party organization and the government at the 
national level tended to bring higher support for the 
Syndicate, while position-holding in one of these two insti- 
butions in) isolationg@or.ay lack! ofvhigh status in either the 
party or the government was positively associated with 
afeiiiatlion with sthespro-indaratCongress*® 

The analysis of the socio-political characteristics 
Obstnen local yabeasgotetnesCongresseMPs@ingrelatacnetostheir 
factional atlrtivatilonasdicated;, sc irst, of call mo that®in= terms 
of ethnic environmental characteristics, the districts with 
higher concentration of Hindu and Muslim populations were 
more likely to be associated with pro-Indira factional 
affiliation than thetmore!mixedrones:. | \In"addition, the MPs 
from depressed Hindu population districts were more likely 
to support Mrs. Gandhi than those from the depressed non- 
Hindu population districts. 

In terms of the mobilizational aspects of their 
districts, what was hypothesized, contrary to alignment with 
the Congress left-wing led by Mrs. Gandhi was found to be 


correlated with lower levels of social mobilization in the 
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district. It will be recalled that this tendency also diverges 
from the relationships found at the personal plane, where 
the likelihood of affiliation with Mrs. Gandhi was shown 
to be greater among the more educated and modern middle- 
class MPs than among those with lower education and tradi- 
tional middle-class occupations.) iCorrelation of pro-Indira 
alignment with lower levels of district social nobiees eon 
presumably may be interpreted as the product of regional 
differences. For “oe Gandhi received a disproportionately 
greater support in her native Hindi region, which happens to 
be generally less socially mobilized, especially in comparison 
to the major non-Hindi states. The pattern of factional 
affiliation discovered in the Hindi heartland was overlaid 
on the overall relationship. 

Now, coming to the political context, although a 
number of such variables were employed, the most notable 
influences on factional affiliation appeared to be electoral 
strength of the Congress and voting turnout. The weaker the 
competitive electoral position of the Congress, the greater 
the likelihood that the MPs representing such locales would 
go along with Mrs. Gandhi. And the lower the voting turnout, 
the higher the probability of the MPs from such areas 
aligning with Mrs. Gandhi's faction. This rather surprising 
finding may be accounted for by reference to the fact that 
higher voting turnout in India has often been found to 


reflect the effects of patron-client networks or "“vyote-banks," 
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and ought therefore be more likely to be associated with 
the Syndicate's strength. 

The analysis of the combined effects of personal 
and contextual background variables on factional affiliation 
suggested some widely varying, but not always easily 
explicable patterns. Focusing primarily on instances where 
contextual controls altered the original relationships 
between personal background variables and factional affilia- 
tion to reveal, the most notable trends were the following. 
On the whole, the most interesting and least inconsistent 
contextual variables were the’ district social mobilization 
and competitive electoral position of the Congress. Dass ec 
social mobilization showed a varying extent of influence on 
a number of relationships between personal background 
vardablesmand factionalpattadiation., District social mobili- 
zation, used as a contextual control variable, generally tend 
to strengthen or weaken the original relationships, mostly 
in the expected direction. For example, the original negative 
association between age and loyalty to Mrs. Gandhi emerged 
stronger in the least mobilized districts, was slightly 
reduced in the moderately mobilized ones, and tended to 
disappear in the most mobilized ones. SiMmishar 76 st nes DOSss— 
tive association of education and alignment with Mrs. Gandhi 
virtually disappeared in the least mobilized districts, 
but re-emerged weakly in the moderately mobilized ones and 


more strongly in the highly mobilized ones. Moreover, MPs 
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from more mobilized districts showed a greater incidence of 
involvement in organized group politics, but the effects of 
organized group involvement are hardly any different in the 
more mobilized districts than in the less mobilized ones. 
Burtherg sauthoughedistrictssocialamobilization? does not 
change the negative direction of the relationship between 
parliamentary seniority and alignment with Mrs. Gandhi, Pie 
relationship is considerably weaker in the most mobilized 
Oa Stirictes. 

Pinal, esOclal mobilization usually <didenot alter 
the relationships between political career patterns and 
Bact Lond iat hlblaeioOn. bUubein aatewminstancesyre.ge,minathe 
case Of national- or multiple-level external party organiza- 
tional activists, there was a consistent rise in the 
proportion of support for Mrs. Gandhi with the increasing 
level of district social: mobilization. Strangely, however, 
this pattern was reversed among the non-position-holders in 
the external party organization. 

Now coming to the competitive electoral position of 
the Congress, itsS impact was especially notable on the 
relationships of personal political career patterns and 
factional affiliation. For instance, the overall negative 
association between parliamentary seniority and alignment 
with Mrs. Gandhi was shown to be strongest in the states 
where the Congress party's electoral strength was least 


threatened; this relationship tended to decrease until it 
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turned mildly positive among the MPs from the states with 
the most threatened electoral base for the party. 

With the type of data available and the methods 
Ofeana lives ;mpant yy) dictated) by the nature! of) thesdata, 
I do not pretend to have offered a complete and definitive 
study, but it does reveal interesting tendencies in the 
factional affiliation patterns of the Congress Lok Saldra 
MeMnerematetnemcime OLsthenpanty isplateol 1969%.eIne tact, 
the large disparity in strength between the two groups 
allowselessuvaniability. YAlso,G@had»s at. been possible, to tap 
the factional preferences and attitudes of MPs prior to the 
November 19 Lok Saldra voting, by which time Mrs. Gandhi's 
ascendancy had become clear, one might have had a better 
measure of factional preference of MPs less constrained by 
considerations of careers, position, etc., or the "bandwagon 


effect" generally. 
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